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COMING DANGERS. 


uneasiness, amounting to alarm, which has been 
caused by the general election and its results is 
founded neither on the character of the new Government 
nor on the personal composition of the House of Com- 
mons, but on the action of the constituencies. The great 
majority of the Ministers cannot be suspected of subversive 
tendencies or designs, and even the most dangerous among 
them, who is also the most powerful, is supposed to have 
expressed in his latest publication a lingering tenderness 
for the abandoned convictions of his carly career. The 
House of Commons, as far as it represents Great Britain, 
includes but few professed demagogues of the grosser 
kind, and the great majority of its members are, by pro- 
perty, social position, and habits of thought, entirely indis- 
posed to sympathize with revolutionary measures. No 
Parliament could be more safely entrusted with the 
duties of legislation and administrative control, if only it 
were permanent and independent; but the instability 
of an equilibrium which ultimately rests on the basis 
of a wide popular suffrage has been conspicuously illus- 
trated by the recent history of France. Only nine years 
ago the supreme legislative body was the most aristo- 
eratic of all the representative Assemblies which have 
been elected since 1789; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, its opinions and feelings were strongly Con- 
servative. The executive authority had with universal 
consent been entrusted to a veteran statesman, who, 
although he had at last accepted the Republic, was 
bent on administering it in close accordance with the 
spirit and traditions of constitutional monarchy. The 
army was commanded by a soldier of Royalist inclina- 
tions who had acquired distinction under the Empire. 
M. Gamberta, then the chief of an apparently feeble Oppo- 
sition, was too harshly described by the President of the 
Republic as a raving madman. A decade has not yet 
passed, and Royalists, Orleanists, and Conservative Re- 
publicans have been deprived of every remnant of in- 
fluence. M. Gambetta, who boasted of raising new social 
strata into political existence, and who has been through- 
out consistent in his opinions, is now regarded by a 
large party as a timid reactionist, although he concurs 
in that hostility to the Catholic Church which for the 
time inspires popular clamour. JExperierice has con- 
firmed the warnings of those who had long maintained 
that the Jacobins were the only real Republicans in 
France. The wealthy and cultivated classes, who have, as 
in the United States, for the most part retired from public 
life, console themselves with the probable expectation that 
the downward course will sooner or later be arrested by 
the repugnance to change which prevails among the rural 
population. No similar check to democratic extravagance 
will be found in England. 

In a thoughtful essay in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Kepset calls attention to the dangers which in his opinion 
are threatened by the caprice of the lately enfranchised 
voters, and by the difficulty of anticipating their decision. 
The triumph of the Conservatives in 1874, and their 
crushing defeat in 1880, were both unexpected by 
ordinary politicians. The oscillation may, as the writer 
suggests, be repeated, with the result of preventing the 
continuance of any political system for more than six or 
seven years. It would be well if the comparison repre- 
sented the whole extent of the evil. A pendulum returns 


to the centre, and in each oscillation it traverses a smaller 
and smaller arc. The movement of the present year is, on 
the contrary, far more eccentric than the temporary re- 
action of 1874; and it is nearly certain that the next dis- 
turbance will take a wider range in the same direction. 
The supporters of the late Government, having put forth 
their whole strength, were outnumbered at the polls 
by 19 to 15, and the proportion of Conservative members 
returned was considerably smaller. The upper middle 
classes have no force in reserve, and they have little hope 
of obtaining additional recruits from the masses which 
live on weekly wages. Even if the Conservatives had a 
prospect of retrieving their fortunes under the present 
Constitution, the cards will, before the next trial of luck, be 
once more packed to their detriment. The door is about 
to be opened for the admission of large numbers of poor 
and ignorant recruits, who will, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, reinforce the present majority. If household suffrage 
and redistributed constituencies prove to be not sufficient 
for the purpose, there is still the resource of universal 
suffrage. Mr. GiapsTone has for many years been so far in 
advance of his party as to have recommended the indis- 
criminate admission of flesh and blood to the electoral 
franchise. The unqualified supremacy of the poor, the total 
and final detachment of representation from taxation, may 
perhaps not be accomplished during the remainder of 
his political career, if the same object can be practically 
attained by a less revolutionary extension of the franchise. 
Even the transfer of county representation to the labourers 
will not be immediately undertaken. Happy accidents, 
like misfortunes, seldom come single; and the lucky 
Liberals have the convenient excuse of the impending 
Census for postponing the Reform Bill which will be 
necessarily followed by a dissolution. The figures cannot 
be published before 1882, and perhaps the consequent 
legislation may occupy two successive years. Five or six 
years may therefore elapse before the Minister of the day 
begins to consider whether it would be as wrong for him- 
self as for Lord BeaconsriELD to enter on a seventh Ses- 
sion. All that concerns the party is that an additional 
majority should be created before a dissolution. 

While the constituency is becoming less capable of dis- 
tinguishing the comparative merits of contending parties, 
its relation to the House of Commons is changing to the 
detriment of the Constitution and of good government. 
The democratic tendency to appeal from the Legislature 
to the multitude is remarkably illustrated in the first 
article of the first number of a virtually new journal, 
which appears as a strong partisan of the Ministers, 
though it disclaims a Ministerial character. In a type and 
a form which had been connected with other political as- 
sociations, the writer assumes, apparently in unconscious- 
ness of the novelty of his doctrine, that the English House 
of Commons is already subject to the popular dictation 
which French Jacobins vindicate under the name of “ the 
“ imperative mandate.” In other words, political issues 
are already determinable by a popular vote, or, again to use 
the French term, by a plébiscite. The theory is applied 
to the particular case by the statement that the pre- 
sent Parliament has not been instructed to abolish the 
Church Establishment, so that the beneficent mea- 
sure of destruction must await another general election. 
The present mandate, it seems, requires the extension 
of household suffrage to counties, the readjustment 
of the relations of landowners to their land, and seve- 
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ral minor measures. That a political writer of ability, | the majority, knew nothing at all abont the Alabama 


and probably of cultivation, should have forgotten the 
fundamental principles of the English Constitution is 
a disturbing phenomenon. There are opinions against 
which it is useless to argue, as they imply a rejec- 
tion of the common ground on which alone discussion 
is possible. It is true that the Radical journalist only 
generalizes the unjustifiable language which was employed 
by Mr. Giapsrone in his menace to the Scotch Church. 
‘Lhe Establishment was to be preserved or destroyed as the 
people, or the majority of voters, might determine. 
‘There is reason to suppose that Mr. Giapsrone is not dis- 
inclined to issue a similar invitation to the assailants 
of the English Church. The confident political teacher 
who constantly expresses unhesitating judgments on the 
politics of Austria or Afghanistan affects ignorance and 
neutrality on a vital question of domestic policy. 

Time will show whether any effective resistance can be 
offered to the democratic movement which gains fresh 
force as it advances. “ InpEx,” in the Fortnightly Review, 
does justice to the personal qualities of the leaders of both 
parties in the troubled time which followed the Re- 
form Bill. and A.rnorp contributed from opposite 
quarters to the moderation and control of dangerous ten- 
dencies; but two years after the passing of the Bill. Puen 
was followed by nearly half the House of Commons; 
whereas there is no reason to expect that present or 
future constituencies will emulate the prudence of the 
1ol. householders and the substantial tenant-farmers. It 
may be added that there is no Pret and no DisraE. 
to restore the ‘disturbed balance of power. The respected 
and popular leader of the Opposition is not likely to or- 
ganize a party and afterwards to lead it to victory. From 
the head of the Government it would be absurd to expect 
reserve and moderation ; and it would neither be reason- 
able nor dignified to count on jealousies or dissensions 
which may possibly arise within or without the Cabinet. 
If it has not been possible to satisfy every claim, those 
who are disappointed must be aware that the rejection of 
many candidates for office was unavoidable. Mr. Lows 
may be supposed to be satisfied with his elevation to the 
peerage; and Mr. Goscuen was only excluded from the 
Cabinet by his own conscientious scruples. Some years 
hence, when the sycophants of power are demanding from 
the constituencies a new imperative mandate, it is probable 
that some of the moderate Liberals who are still members 
of the party will find it impossible to accompany their 
more impetuous colleagues in their further career. The 
next election may perhaps witness the coalition which has 
long been foreseen ; but it is uncertain whether any part of 
the constituencies will share in the hesitation which may 
be felt by some of their present leaders. 


LTENFANT TERRIBLE. 


— son of a famous political leader is entitled at the 
beginning of his career to sympathy and toleration. 
Nothing is more natural than that Mr. GLapstoxx should 
wish one of his family to inherit his opportunities and some 
portion of his powers. If the young member for Leeds 
hereafter attains Parliamentary or official eminence, he 
will follow a long series of precedents. The first and 
the second CerciL, the first and the second Pirr, Henry 
Fox and Cartes Fox, and Lord Gren- 
VILLE, the second and the third Earl Grey, the first and 
the third Marquess of Laxspownez, Mr. Canxine and Lord 
Canin, the late and the present Lord Dersy, are not the 
only instances of fathers and sons who have successively 
both obtained and earned for themselves conspicuous 
places in English history. The gift of oratory seems to be 
even more commonly transmissible by descent than other 
faculties. Bishop Witberrorce reminded all his older 
hearers of his father. The first Lord ELLtexsorovcn who 
had risen by forensic eloquence was succeeded by the 
most impressive and finished orator of the next gene- 
ration. It would seem that of the rhetorical qualities of 
Mr. Giapstone, his youngest son has already attained 
the questionable excellence of unbounded fluency. It was 
said that he made more speeches in Middlesex than the 
present Prize Minister made in Midlothian. If his state- 
ment to his new constituency at Leeds was accurate, he 
has also attained the responsible position of a political 
instructor. He found, according to his own account, that 
the Middlesex Conservatives, whounfortunately constituted 


claims, the Black Sea Treaty, “and various things of that 
“kind.” “ He, therefore, took it upon himself to instruct 
“ them, and went into the facts of the matters, after which 
“he discovered that, looked at from any point one chose, 
“the case for the Liberals was absolutely strong and un. 
“assailable.” It is interesting to learn that the young 
philosopher only found himself to be in the right after he 
had vindicated the conduct of his party to the ignorant 
inhabitants of Middlesex. The extent of Mr. Herserr 
GLapstToNe’s knowledge of foreign policy may perhaps not 
be great, but he is not the first preacher who has converted 
himself. If he ever takes the trouble to study the questions 
on which he enlightened his audience and himself, he will 
learn that the Black Sea Treaty and the Alabama claims 
are not associated with glorious recollections. 


Plagiarism of style and opinions is pardonable and in- 
evitable in a literary or oratorical novice, and the only 
interest which for the present attaches to Mr. Herperr 
GLapsToNve’s speeches is suggested by the model from 
which, to the best of his ability, he copies. The inaccuracy 
of most of the propositions which he affirms, and the 
constant use of mere commonplace and claptrap, may 
perhaps be only defects incident to inexperience ; but it 
is unsatisfactory to observe a laxity of moral principle 
which can scarcely be original. Mr. Hersperr Guap- 
STONE, after condescending to admit his membership of 
the Church of England, informed the Leeds Election Com- 
mittee that, if the country decided against the Establish- 
ment, he would go with the country. It is hardly probable 
that he would make so cynical a declaration on his own au- 
thority. Mr. Giapstone himself, in more than one of his 
Midlothian speeches, uttered with respect to the Scotch 
Establishment an equally unjustifiable disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility; but he involved the announcement in so 
many parentheses and in such complex sentences that 
it might mean anything or nothing; and to a Scotch 
constituency it was unnecessary to say anything about the 
Church of England. There is too much reason to fear 
that his purpose has now been inadvertently blurted ont, 
as domestic secrets have often been disclosed by candid 
and unsuspicious childhood. Having perhaps not hitherto 
concerned himself with political ethics, Mr. Herserr 
GLaDsTONE is evidently unconscious of the profound im- 
morality of the course which he proposes to pursue. 
His own Parliamentary conduct is not indeed a matter 
of primary importance except to himself and his friends; 
but, if the general of the Liberal army affects to 
remit to the rank and file the conduct of the political 
campaign and the selection of its objects, his abdication 
of his proper functions involves grave public danger. One 
of the most fundamental and, in the opinion of a large 
portion of the community, the most disastrous, changes 
which could be made in English institutions would be the 
abolition of the Established Church. Its enemies are even 
more active than its friends; but it seems impossible that 
any Englishman of competent knowledge who regards the 
public welfare can ke so far indifferent to the maintenance 
or destruction of the Church as to leave his own judgment 
to be determined by a plurality of votes. A young 
aspirant to notoriety probably cares much more for his 
own return to Parliament than for the suppression of 
churches, or for the transfer of ecclesiastical functions 
and parochial duties to a less refined and cultivated 
class. That a statesman of the highest rank should 
be equally unscrupulous would be a misfortune and 
a scandal. Lord BeaconsrieLD, who to his opponent’s 
morbid imagination has become a type of unprincipled 
ambition, has never been guilty of so reckless a repu- 
diation of public duty. Among all his supposed crimes, 
the wickedest and worst of Ministers never invited the 
mob to instruct him whether he should assert the in- 
fluence of England in Europe, and combat the aggressions 
of Russia. His virtuous successor has, it may be feared, 
no scruple in appealing from his own conscience and 
judgment to the constituencies which are soon to be 
further packed in the interest of the party of movement. 

Though it would have been scarcely worth while to take 
notice of the mistakes of a young and inexperienced candi- 
date on his own account, the sound which may be insig- 
nificant in itself attracts a kind of curiosity when it 
is known to be an echo. Mr. Herpert GLADSTONE pro- 
bably intended to repeat in a paraphrase of his own 
the principal arguments and conclusions of the Mid- 


| lothian speeches. If unfriendly critics have misrepre- 
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sented the spirit and tenor of the agitation, full reliance 
may be placed on a sympathetic and perhaps an inspired 
commentary, though in some instances the copyist has in- 
voluntarily degenerated into caricature. No controversial 
orator is more habitually exempt than Mr. Giapstone from 
the weakness of giving undue credit to his opponents ; but 
he would scarcely have assured the meeting at Leeds that 
two of the most respectable members of the late Govern- 
ment had made statements of which they are utterly in- 
capable. According to Mr. Herbert Guapsrons, “ the 
“ climax of absurdity was reached when men whom one 
“ would expect to have some common sense—namely, Sir 
“RR. A. Cross and Sir Srarrorp Norracors—declared 
“that the Liberals were responsible for the depres- 
“sion in trade and commerce, because they had unduly 
“fostered commerce, and had made the _ revenue 
“ ‘advance by leaps and bounds.’” That Conservative 
Ministers should gratuitously attribute to their rivals 
the prosperity of which the Liberals naturally boasted 
would have been incredible to a more practised politician. 
There was more excuse for a vague and utterly unfounded 
impression, derived from much factious rhetoric, that “ the 
“Trish were right in protesting against unequal laws in 
“ regard to the franchise, the land, and all the rest.” There 
is indeed a trifling difference in the borough franchise 
of the two countries; but the only inequality of the 
law of land in Ireland as compared with England 
has consisted in the transfer to the Irish tenant of a 
large part of: the property of the landlord. In the 
same spirit, and with equal accuracy, Mr. H. Guap- 
STONE asserted that the Tories, having inherited a large 
surplus, had handed over to the Liberals a considerable de- 
ficit to make up. He has probably not yet learned the 
technical meaning of surpluses and deficits, which are 
always prospective. On inquiry he will find that the late 
Government has left behind, not a deficit, but a surplus. 
The reproduction, after a long interval, of the scandalous 
calumnies against the English soldiers in Afghanistan is 
less excusable. The statement that the inquiries were 
made to clear the character of the accused may in a certain 
sense be true; but it was not to clear the character of the 
soldiers that the accusations were made. 

There is but one opinion among unprejudiced politicians 
as to the impropriety of Mr. GLapstong’s wanton denunci- 
ations of Austria. It is perhaps creditable to the candidate 
for Leeds that he should not have perceived the error 
which has been generally reprobated ; but it may be hoped 
that his own contributions to international concord are not 
supported by higher authority than his own. The son 
of the Prive Minister ought to have known that in 
capriciously attacking another great and friendly 
Power he might possibly be thought to compromise the 
Government. Another young gentleman ambitious of 
a seat in Parliament would not have disturbed the 
equanimity of any statesman by announcing that he very 
much distrusted the policy of Prince Bismarck. “ He 
“thought Prince Bismarck was as necessary to the 
“ German army as the German army to Prince Bismarck. 
“They would stand or fall together, and he thought 
“Germany had set a bad example to Europe, and had 
“ gone further than it need have done in arming itself.” 
Even a Liberal Four Hundred must have wondered 
whether it was imbibing the ripe wisdom of its nominee, 
or receiving a disclosure of the policy which is to animate 
the new Government. The Ministers are not yet respon- 
sible for the defiance of Germany as well as of Austria by 
the most recent recruit of the party; but, if the policy 
which is good enough for a Leeds Committee should 
really be adopted, the intelligent portion of the community, 
if not the majority of ratepayers, will appreciate the 
superior prudence and patriotism of Lord BraconsFigLp’s 
Government. Even a parody may retain the main 
characteristics of a political system which it makes 
ridiculous. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY IN THE EAST. 


oy os is no doubt that the result of the English elec- 

tions has given general satisfaction in Italy. The 
services which some years ago Mr. GLApsTone rendered by 
his writings to the cause of Italian unity and independence 
have not been forgotten. The indifference or hostility 
which the Conservative party showed towards Italy during 
her struggle against foreign rule has been as little for- 


gotten. Nevertheless, the interests—or what are taken to 
be the interests—of the present are apt to prevail over 
historical reminiscences of this kind, even among a people 
like the Italians, who are more governed by sentimental 
considerations than we ourselves are. If the interests and 
hopes of Italy were likely, in the opinion of the country, 
to be favoured by a victory of the Conservative party in 
England, the past would have been readily set aside. But 
in Italian eyes the Conservative Government committed 
two mortal sins. In the first place, it favoured the extension 
of Austrian influence in the Balkan peninsula; in the second, 
it asserted, jointly with France, a preponderating in- 
fluence in Egypt. It would be asking too much of human 
nature to demand that the old and well-grounded feeling 
of hostility to Austria should be immediately extinguished 
in Italy. Nevertheless there docs not appear to be much 
of it left; and all the efforts of the Irredentist fanatics, 
with the retaliatory polemic of the Austrian press, have 
failed to galvanize it into vigorous life. The opposition of 
Italy to Austria is one of interest rather than of senti- 
ment. There is no doubt that the predominance of 
Austria in the Balkan peninsula would be viewed with 
extreme dislike by the Italian people, and by any Italian 
Administration, no matter to what party it might belong. 
It is true that there are no definite Italian projects which 
this predominance would thwart; but there are a great 
many vague desires and supposed advantages which would 
thereby be frustrated. It is certainly the general opinion 
of Italians, as reflected in their press, that Austria has 
already enough, or too much, in the possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and that the interests of Italy require 
that she should set her face against any further extension 
of Austrian territory in this direction. It is just this ex- 
tension which the late Government in England was sup- 
posed to favour; and hence one ground of Italian sym- 
pathy with English Liberals. 

But the late Government not only was on the best of 
terms with Austria and Austria’s Northern backer, but 
contrived also to work harmoniously with France in the 
East. There is no doubt that public opinion in Italy views 
the growth of French influence on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean with as little good will as it views the 
progress of Austria towards Salonica. It is true that the 
services rendered to Italy by France have not passed 
away from the memory of Italians, though the price ex- 
acted for them, and the hindrances placed later on by 
France in the way of the fulfilment of Italian unity, must 
cause the value of these services to be heavily discounted. 
But at present gratitude to France is not by any means a 
lively sentiment in the Italian mind. Resentment at the 
subordinate place which Italy has been compelled to take 
in Egypt, and fear of the extension of French influence in 
Tunis, are feelings of a much more active kind. The late 
Government is certainly jointly responsible with that of 
France for circumscribing the influence of Italy in Egypt. 
Whether or not it had good reasons for doing so we need 
not here inquire; but the fact that it did so is another 
ground why it did not go to the poll with the blessing of 
Italian public opinion. The fact, moreover, that a good 
understanding and common action with France in the 
Mediterranean is of the highest importance to this country 
was a reason for thinking that the policy of England in 
this respect would not be altered until the place of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was taken by a statesman whose sympathy 
for Italy is gratefully remembered by Italians, and who is 
supposed by many to take his sympathies for other coun- 
tries, rather than the interests of his own, as the rule of 
his political action. 

It remains to be seen whether the hopes excited in Italy 
by the change of Government in England will in any 
degree be fulfilled. If these hopes are staked on a literal 
interpretation of all that the present members of the party 
in power have said when in Opposition, they are probably 
doomed to a heavy disappointment. One enthusiastic 
Italian paper informed its readers that not only was the 
Ottoman Government to be now put an end to, but Aus- 
tria was to be immediately destroyed, and the Kingdom of 
Poland to be re-established. This is an exceptional flight 
of the Italian imagination ; but moderate men in Italy, as 
elsewhere, look forward to a change in the grouping of 
the European Powers as a result of the late elections 
in England. And it is thought by many that this 
change will be to the advantage of Italy, and may lead 
to a closer and more harmonious connexion between 
the policies pursued by the two countries. In an in- 
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teresting and exceedingly well-written pamphlet recently 
published at Rome, La politica estera d’ Italia e le elezioni 
anglesi, this point is insisted on. Starting from the as- 
sumption that the Ottoman Power is on its last legs, and 
that the time must soon come when its heirs must divide 
the inheritance among them, the writer proceeds to ask 
what the future action of Italy should be under these cir- 
cumstances. Towards the North Italy has no field for her 
activity. In time there may be achance that the Italian- 
speaking districts of Austria, or some of them, may, in 
case of the general rearrangement of affairs which must 
follow on the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, fall to the 
lot of Italy ; but the true field on which the forces of the 
country can fruitfully expand is along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. It is southwards and eastwards, and not 
northwards, that the foreign policy of Italy must turn 
its attention. And here the main interest of Italy 
is that no other Power should be predominant, rather thaa 
that Italy should herself make any great acquisitions. The 
only point on which the writer insists with regard to this 
question is, that if any Power is to occupy Tunis, that 
Power must be Italy. And, in general, he maintains that 
it is in conformity both with the interests of England and 
of Italy that these two countries should work together 
in the Mediterranean, rather than suffer the gradual 
progress of French influence, which he affirms to be as 
dangerous to the one as to the other, to go on unchecked. 
And, as a third party to this new alliance—whether it be 
formal or understood—he proposes Russia. Russia is, 
indeed, the only possible third to this combination, since 
it is aimed directly both at Austria, with Germany behind, 
and at France. 

Such a policy, however, is clearly founded on the 
supposed sympathy with Italy of the head of the present 
Administration in England, and not on the actual facts of 
the European situation. However agreeable it might be to 
Italian interests, the objections to it from an English point of 
view are obvious and decisive. In the first place, the good 
understanding arrived at, after ages of rivalry, between 
France and England is too precious not only for the two 
countries themselves, but for the general peace of Europe, 
to be sacrificed or impaired without absolute necessity. 
In the second place, the past history of our bargains and 
understandings with Russia gives us no guarantee what- 
ever that such an arrangement would serve any purpose 
but that of Russian aggrandizement. Thirdly, it is hard 
to see what possible good could accrue from it to England 
except the protection from the problematic danger that 
France might become too strong in the Mediterranean. But 
at present there are no signs of any peril in this quarter. On 
the contrary, the two Powers work together in these regions 
with mutual confidence and good will. To weaken this confi- 
ence and good will in order to avoid chimerical dangers or to 
secure chimerical advantages is the last thing that a re- 
spovsible English Ministry - could seriously consider. 
Finally, what confidence could be placed in the stability 
of any Italian Ministry or of the policy which it might 
advocate? Within the space of four years we have seen 
no less than six Administrations in Italy, and within the 
next four we may seeas many or more. What these Ad- 
ministrations have done, or left undone, at home does not 
concern us here; but they have certainly failed to inspire 
any confidence abroad. More than that, they have contrived 
to produce the impression, unfounded though it may be, 
that the country is prepared for a policy of adventure. And 
what foreign statesman could enter into serious negotiation 
with a Government liable at any moment, without any 
notice or any apparent cause, to be upset and replaced by an- 
other, which in a few months or weeks is sure to undergo 
the same fate? A Government in a state of chronic crisis 
will postpone, if it is prudent, the pleasures of a foreign 
policy. Other Governments, if they are prudent, will 
keep clear of any engagements with it. However this 
may be, it is desirable to point out that the satisfaction 
expressed in Italy at the fall of Lord Beracoxsrie.p’s 
Cabinet, arises from no abstract love of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good; but from the practical hope that 
Italy may get more out of his successor. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND BANK. 


A QUESTION asked by one of the jury in the course 
of the trial of the West of England Bank Directors, 
which ended on Wednesday, showed pretty plainly the 
estimate which he, and probably his colleagues, were dis- 


posed to form of the case for the Crown. What this jury- 
man wanted to know was, who had put the Treasury in 
motion? If none of the shareholders or creditors of the 
Bank had complained, it was not likely that the Govern- 
ment would have moved in the matter. It was not con- 
tended that the failure of the West of England Bank 
placed its Directors on the same unenviable moral level 
as the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank. Why, 
therefore, had the Crown applied to them the same stringent 
measure? The curiosity of the jury was not satisfied, but the 
fact that it was felt was significant of the result of the trial. 
It pointed to an opinion that the prosecution was, at bottom, 
a fishing prosecution ; that it was undertaken not so much 
to bring home an undoubted crime to those who had con- 
mitted it, as to ascertain by experiment whether a crime 
had been committed. This is not a sort of prosecution on 
which juries look kindly, and it is certainly not a sort of 
prosecution on which the Lorp Cuter Justice of England 
looks kindly. Throughout the trial it was clear which 
way his mind leaned, and his charge to the jury makes 
it almost surprising that they should have thought it 
necessary to retire even for a quarter of an hour. 


Perhaps Sir Joun Horker was not altogether judicious in 
reading to the jury a passage from the Lorp Justice CLerx’s 
charge in the City of Glasgow Bank case. The Lorp Cuter 
Justice was not likely to allow a jury in his own Court to 
take the law from any one but himself; and he is not 
so diffident of his own opinion as to be afraid of going 
counter to the ruling of a Scotch Court. It may be ad- 
mitted, however, that Sir Joun Hotker found himself in 
a strait. Ifhe could induce the jury to share the view 
of the Lorp Justice Crerx, he had a chance of getting a 
verdict. If he had to acquiesce in their sharing the view 
of the Lorp Crier Justice, his chance of a verdict was 
gone. The Lorp Jusrice CLerk had told the Scotch jury 
that, if the object of the Directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank had been to keep the bank afloat until better times 
should relieve their securities and their debtors, and enable 
them to pay their way, it would not intheslightest degree 
relieve them from the criminal charge. If they meant to 
represent the bank as being in a more prosperous state 
than it was, and if they meant the shareholders to believe 
that, then they intended to run the risk of all the results 
that might follow from that deception. Sir Jony Horker 
naturally wished to state the case against the West of 
England Bank Directors in a similar way. The question, 
he said, was whether they had not, “ knowing the cir- 
“ cumstances, designed by means of false representations 
“in the balance-sheets to keep the bank afloat until the 
** good times came and until trade revived.” Fortunately 
for the Directors, the indictment said nothing about de- 
signing by means of false representations in the balance- 
sheets to keep the bank afloat until trade revived. The 
charge on which they were tried was that they had made 
false statements in the balance-sheet with intent to deceive 
and defraud the shareholders and to induce other persons 
to become shareholders. Consequently the Lorp Cuter 
Justice told the jury that they must be satisfied, before they 
could find the detendants guilty of these things, that there 
had been an intentional falsification of the accounts, that 
this falsification had been done with a fraudulent intention, 
and that the particular fraudulent intention had been 
either to defraud present shareholders or to bring in new 
shareholders. 

In short, the indictment and the evidence did not fit 
one another. The evidence showed that the balance-sheet 
had at various times given what, read in the light of after 
events, proved to be a far too sanguine estimate of the 
bank’s position. But it did not show that this estimate 
had been given with any intent to defraud the share- 
holders, or even that the Directors themselves were con- 
scious how over-sanguine it was. They had allowed 
themselves to be led deeper and deeper into the 
affairs of Booker and Co., and of the Aberdare Iron 
Works, and when at last it was plainly impossible to 
draw back without heavy loss, they had gone on, hoping 
that, if they could but tide over the present difficulty, 
things would right themselves in the end. Had it not been 
for the extraordinary and continued depression of trade, 
there is little doubt that things would have righted them- 
selves, and it would have been asking too much from human 
nature to expect the Directors to proclaim to the world all 
the doubts that might from time to time suggest them- 
selves as to the ultimate success of the efforts they were 
making. There is not in the whole case the slightest sus- 
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picion of anything worse than imprudence in the first in- 
stance, and a resolution to put the best face they could 
upon their affairs after they could no longer disgaise from 
themselves that they had been imprudent. ‘he dilemma 
they were in was this. Entire frankness would pre- 
vent any new shareholders from coming in; but then 
it would do so at the cost of bringing inevitable ruin 
upon the existing shareholders. ‘To proclaim that the 
bank was insolvent was to make it insolvent; to con- 
ceal the fact that it was insolvent was to give it a 
chance—the Directors may honestly have thought a fair 
chance—of becoming solvent once more. ‘hat is a very 
difficult choice for a body of men to have to make, and 
we dare say the more common opinion—we certainly do 
not say the better opinion—will be that, under the cir- 
cumstances, they decided rightly. The Lorp Cuter Jus- 
mice evidently thinks so. “I confess,” he says, “ that 
“ T cannot see how it would have been for the advantage 
“ of the shareholders that these circumstances should have 
“been made known to them, assuming that the circum- 
“ stances were such as really to destroy the value of their 
“ shares.” He admits, it is true, that there is another side 
to the question, and that the concealment which, from the 
point of view of the actual shareholder, was beneficial, 
from the point of view of the intending shareholder was 
mischievous. There is nothing, however, to show that 
this aspect of the case was present to the minds of the 
Directors in any special way. They were not anxious to 
attract new shareholders ; and, even if the statements in 
the balance-sheet had been knowingly false, they would 
not have been made with the intent to induce any person 
to become a shareholder in the bank. As, therefore, they 
were certainly not made with a view of defrauding the 
existing shareholders, neither of the offences contemplated 
by the statute has been committed. 

Although, however, the verdict is sufficiently intel- 
ligible under the circumstances, the state of the law cannot 
be called satisfactory. Banking is supposed to be a parti- 
cularly safe business. Unsafe banking, as Mr. Bacenor 
has said, is bad banking. But the business of the 
West of England Bank was particularly unsafe, and by 
consequence it was eminently bad banking. Even the 
Lorp Cuter Justice admits that “ the tying up of the funds 
“ of the bank to the extent of two-thirds of its entire sub- 
“ scribed capitalin mining speculations . . . . was notconsis- 
“tent with sound principles of banking.’”’” Now investors 
who suppose themselves to be placing capital in an unusu- 
ally safe and steady business have a right to be protected 
against a@ perversion of that capital to a wholly different 
purpose. It cannot be supposed that, if the shareholders 
of the West of England Bank had foreseen the kind of 
business the bank would do, they would have trusted the 
Directors with their money. If they had wanted to 
embark in mining speculations, they could have done so 
directly, without invoking the aid of a company of bank 
directors. Were the accounts of the West of England Bank 
kept in such a way as to enable the shareholders to appre- 
ciate the character of the enterprises upon which the 
Directors had embarked? If they were, the shareholders 
had, of course, no one to blame but themselves. If they were 
not, then there is undoubtedly a need that the law should 
insist on similar accounts being so kept for the future. No 
legislation can secure people against the consequences of 
their own carelessness or folly. If bank shareholders like 
to leave their Directors free to do exactly what they like 
with the bank capital, Parliament cannot, and need not 
desire to, protect them. But it can and ought to secure 
that bank shareholders shall have the means of knowing 
the nature of the business which their Directors are doing, 
and that, if these means are withheld, the Directors shall 
be criminally liable for keeping them back. 


LAND LEGISLATION. 


sy Chamber of Agriculture lately approved Lord 
Catrns’s Land Bills by a unanimous vote. The 
object of the principal measure is to enlarge the powers of 
life tenants for the main purpose of facilitating the im- 
provement of their estates, with the probable further 
result of throwing more land into the market. A tenant 
for life who wishes to drain or build will, under certain 
restrictions, be allowed to sell a portion of the property 
that he may apply the purchase-money in the improvement 
of the rest. The benefit which may consequently accrue 


to the remainder-man will therefore be acquired at his own 
expense, instead of diverting funds to which younger 
children or other relatives of the limited owner might 
be morally entitled. ‘The purchaser of land under settle- 
ment will be able to obtain a good title if his advisers 
ascertain that all the statutory conditions of sale have 
been satisfied. Many Acts have already been passed for the 
promotion of similar objects,and some of them have not been 
inoperative; but the power of charging the land with the 
cost of improvements is hampered by many restrictions ; 
andin some instances it is necessary to contract with certain 
privileged joint-stock Companies, which of course require a 
profit to themselves on the transaction. Lord Canixaton, 
who seems to have been the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing, professedly represented the interests of life tenants, 
who would willingly approximate as closely as possible to 
the condition of owners of fee. Tenant-farmers who have 
lately promoted agitation on the subject generally think 
that their interest lies in the same direction. It is not sur- 
prising that Lord Westworrn, who describes himself as 
a@ remaimder-man, should, in a clever article in the 
Fortnightly Review, take a different view of the ex- 
pediency of Lord Catrys’s legislative project as far as 
it is retrospective. He remarks with some force that the 
House of Lords, which generally accepted Lord Cairns’s 
statement as satisfactory, consists, with few exceptions, of 
tenants for life. Remainder-men who might have some- 
thing to say on the other side are only expectant peers. 
In many cases, perhaps in most cases, there is no real con- 
flict of interests, inasmuch as it will be for the benefit of 
the future owner to find the estate at his succession in the 
best possible order. It is true that every relaxation 
allowed to the life tenant must derogate from the strict 
rights of the remainder-man. The best apology for inter- 
ference with vested interests is that the effect of merely 
prospective legislation would be remote and slow. In the 
majority of instances remainder-men are the sons of the 
present owners, whom they may probably regard with a 
certain amount of good will. 

Although Lord Wentwortn objects to retrospective 
enlargement of the powers of life tenants, he is pre- 
pared to concur in the prohibition of future settle- 
ments of land. Every possessor ought, in his judgment, 
to be absolute owner, with power to sell and to dispose of 
the property by will. It is not wonderful that Lord Catrns. 
contented himself with a less heroic measure. The almost 
uniform practice of owners either of land or of personal ty. 
must be regarded as an indication of the general opinion. 
Few persons who can provide their daughters with a com- 
petent dowry allow them to marry without a settlement, 
which for the most part includes a provision for unborn 
children. Exceptional restrictions on the power of dealing 
with land may possibly be expedient, but they would at 
present be distasteful to owners. In the common case of 
a settlement or will giving an estate to sons and daughters 
in succession, the compulsory exhaustion of the power of 
disposal by an absolute gift to the eldest son would be 
felt as a grievous hardship ; yet a provision that the estate 
should devolve on the next son, on failure of the original 
heir and his issue, would involve the creation of one or 
more life estates. In matters of this kind legislation ought 
to be moderate and tentative. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, which, in contrast with the 
Chamber of Agriculture, assumes an adverse or hostile 
position to landlords, claims to regulate or control in the 
interest of tenants the disposal of the property of owners. 
The pretension is comparatively novel, and until lately it 
would have been dismissed as anomalous. The occupying 
farmer holds the land by voluntary contract, with the power 
of enforcing covenants in his own favour; and it is now 
contended that he is entitled, for his own further benefit,. 
to alter the status of the other party to the bargain. The 
landlord may be compelled to execute any improvements. 
for which provision has been made in the lease or the 
agreement ; and recent theorists insist that he should 
be placed in the most favourable position, not only for 
discharging his express obligations, but for investing 
additional capital in the land. Even if large powers of 
entail and settlement were admitted to be beneficial to 
landowners, the new school of economic projectors would 
still urge their demand on behalf of tenant-farmers, 
and perhaps of possible purchasers. The political and 
social objections to the accumulation and continuance 
of overgrown landed estates are more weighty than the 
arguments by which tenant-farmers and their advocates 
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seek to justify their interference with the tenure of land. 
Even if an owner in fee were necessarily richer than a 
life tenant, he conld scarcely be compelled to employ his 
capital in improvements. In many instances, as Lord 
Satispury once pointed out, the absolute owner would 
mortgage his estate, with the result of crippling his power 
of improvement. One of the numerous writers who have 
devised schemes for depriving owners of discretion in the 
management of their property proposes to guard against 
the creation of incumbrances by making mortgages illegal. 
The medieval passion for superseding the independent 
conduct of every man’s affairs by officions legislation is 
reviving in matters relating to land. 

A late controversy between the official representatives 
of the Farmers’ Alliance and an Irish member who professed 
to have been the founder of their Association suggested 
some inferences of a wider scope than the dispute on an 
uninteresting fact. Mr. O’Donnett, who is a follower of 
Mr. ParxeEtt, perhaps understood better than his temporary 
English associates the logical consequences which might 
be deduced from the acknowledgment of a right’vested in 
one class to regulate for its own purposes the property of 
another. Wealthy manufacturers who conduct an agitation 
for interference with the discretion of landlords may be well 
assured that they are liable to become victims in their turn. 
In countries where land is more largely subdivided than in 
England, Socialist declaimers habitually denounce capital- 
ists instead of landlords. Equal distribution of the mate- 
rials of industry is in Paris and Berlin a more popular 
formula than the prohibition of private ownership in land. 
It is true that the respectable members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance neither talk nor think of the rude process of con- 
fiscation ; but some of them will do well to consider the 
language of Irish demagogues, and to remember that at- 
tempts were made to connect their body with the Land 
League which now proposes open and unmitigated robbery. 
At a late meeting attended by Mr. Parnett, who is recog- 
nized by a section of Irish members as their political leader, 
one of the principal speakers informed the sympathizing 
audience that land, air, and water were the property of no 
man, but of the collective humanrace. Thatland would not be 
carefully cultivated by any occupier or workman for the 
benefit of the human race was a detail unworthy of the 
attention of the orator. Mr. Parnett and his followers 
have repeatedly advised tenants to break their contracts 
with their landlords by withholding their rent; and some of 
the agitators lately boasted that, by compliance with this 
advice, the occupiers had saved a million sterling. A 
Socialist speaker in the German Parliament asserted a 
few days ago that his party was identified in principle 
and in organization with the Nihilists of Russia and with 
the French Commune. He would not object to admit 
as worthy members of the alliance the Irish brawlers who 
directly assail the foundation of private property. By a 
strange anomaly, a not inconsiderable section of the 
Irish priesthood have joined the conspiracy, although Con- 
tinental Socialists proclaim themselves the irreconcilable 
enemies of the Catholic Church. 

Large farmers are in a false position when they 
combine against the actual distribution of land, and for 
the restraint of freedom of contract. The Secretary of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, in a lately published article, in- 
cludes among the demands of the Association the inalien- 
able transfer to the occupying tenant of the right to ground 
game. If such an enactment were passed, a farmer would 
be prohibited from demising the right of shooting, although 
he might have obtained it by agreement from his land- 
lord. At the present moment, when landlords in many 
parts of England know to their cost the difficulty of 
keeping or finding tenants, it seems wholly unnecessary to 
interfere with the freedom of both parties by imposing 
arbitrary legal restrictions. The claim of farmers to alter 
the usual tenure of land for their own benefit is both 
paradoxical and short-sighted. Whatever may be the effect 
on the general community of the system of large estates, it 
is a condition of the existence of capitalist farmers. Few 
of them could without heavy pecuniary sacrifice own 
the land which they cultivate; and freehold farms 
would, in the majority of cases, be necessarily sold or 
divided on the death of the owners. In Ireland, graziers, 
though they of course occupy pasture land to the best 
advantage, are more obnoxious to the malcontent peasantry 
than the landlords, because they are pacsane | to hold 
more than their share of the soil. Perhaps the best excuse 
for the present activity of the Farmers’ Alliance is that 


the farmers for the moment exercise a political powep 
which is about to pass from their hands. Mr. Bear, 
indeed, assures them that the enfranchised labourers wil] 
at first support their demands againsi the landlords; but 
he is not at pains to conceal his suspicion that their next 
attack will be made on their immediate employers. Rural 
agitation may not assume the same form in England as in 
Ireland, but it is inevitable and will be dangerous. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


NAME that was once a name of terror to Europe 

has died out, and the International, which inspired 
so much curiosity and then so much vague apprehension, 
has become not only extinct, but forgotten. But Socialism 
has still so strong a hold on the Continent that every phase 
of its history is worth studying, and M. pr Lavetere has 
performed a public service in gathering into a masterly 
summary the scattered facts which make up the record of 
this once famous society. The International rose into some- 
thing like greatness and sank into utter decay, and the 
causes of its rise and fall are too intimately connected 
with what is going on and has been going on around us to 
permit us to remain indifferent to its story. Told in a few 
words, its story is that of a society which lived while it 
aimed at that which was possible, and died when it 
aimed at that which was impossible. It flourished as 
the centre of a gigantic Trades’ Union, and withered as 
the nucleus of militant Socialism. It is in its decay 
that it is most interesting, for militant Socialism is 
something so vague and intangible that anything is 
welcome that helps us even in a slight degree to under- 
stand it. The latest and most advanced form of militant 
Socialism is Nihilism, and nothing is more difficult to 
ordinary Englishmen than to comprehend how any set of 
men can go on year after year spending their strength and 
risking their lives in order to get to nothing. In a general 
way it is intelligible that from the depths of human folly 
there should rise a desire to make a clean sweep, to have 
done with everything, to have no religion, no country, no 
State, and no family. But experience amply proves that 
such a stage of thought is never reached without the 
mind having gone through previous transitions, and that 
one thing after another must have been rejected before 
the imagination can be fascinated by a blank. The 
distance from Trade-Unionism to Nihilism is a long 
one, and the history of the International fortunately 
supplies us with materials for a knowledge of how this 
distance may be covered. In England there is nothing 
like militant Socialism, and we are thus happily cut 
off from any personal acquaintance with what is to 
the Continent a cause of permanent and sometimes vivid 
apprehension. But Trade-Unionism is not only fami- 
liar to us, but is an English invention; and in exami- 
ning the history of the International we have thus the 
advantage of starting with what is known to us, and 
only gradually passing to that which is unknown. We 
begin with England and end with Russia. It was an 
English Exhibition that started the International, and a 
speculative Russian that ruined it. But before Bakounine 
interfered to mar its fortunes, ideas had germinated in its 
breast which paved the way for his interference. The 
International was never a conspiracy ; it was a public, not 
a secret, society; its central authority had the slightest 
possible sway over its members, and it fell to pieces when 
men who came to talk found they were talking of different 
things. Its history is like the history of a school of 
philosophy, and not like the history of the Carbonari, of 
the followers of Mazzini, or of any of the sects which have 
aimed at revolution through plots and violence. It had 
no funds or machinery, and scarcely any definite objects. 
It thought and talked till it talked itself out, and sach 
interest as attaches to it is the imterest of following a 
peculiar vein of thinking and talking until the vein dis- 
appears. 

In 1862 the idea was started, and was immediately caught 
up and patronized by the Emperor Napoteon III, of sending 
a delegation of French workmen to the London Exhibition. 
A cordial welcome was given by the English workmen to 
their French brethren, and a sort of feast of international 
fraternization was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. There 
the questions that were agitating the miinds of those 
who were assembled were discussed without precision, but 
also without warmth. ~The fraternizing workmen were 
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puzzled by the interesting question of what was to be- 
come of them. How, in the days of unlimited compe- 
tition and of machinery growing more and more perfect, 
were they to get enough to live on? What, in fact, 
were they living on in this and that part of the 
world? Information seemed to be that which they 
most wanted, and the notion was thrown out that it 
would be eminently desirable to have a Committee 
which should receive from different quarters any cor- 
respondence that could illustrate the actual state and 
straggles of the working classes. It may be remarked 
in passing that this is precisely the object which Mr. 
Brassey has set before Trades’ Unions as the only fruitful 
and legitimate object for which they can strive. The 
beginning of the International was the goal of Mr. 
Brassey. But the International was not destined, and 
was not at all likely, to be satisfied at its outset with the 
modest aim which Mr. Brassey preaches after years of 
stady and observation. It was not until two years 
afterwards that anything was done to give a practical 
shape to the aspirations which had manifested themselves 
at the date of the Exhibition. In September 1864 a 
meeting of workmen of all nations was held in London, 
and of this meeting M. Kart Marx was the quickening 
spirit, an agent of Mazzini only attending to withdraw 
when it was found that nothing like an organized and 
secret society was in contemplation. What was founded was 
a kind of harmless society for the study of social questions, 
with a General Council that did not pretend to be more 
than a centre of information, and with so humble a con- 
ception of its functions that a subscription of 3]. was con- 
sidered sufficient to defray its probable expenses. The 
Society was to move entirely in the path of the political 
economy of Mr. Mitt. The maxim of the workman was 
to be “self-help,” and workmen were to help themselves by 
forming associations which would give them profits in- 
stead of wages. The progress of the Society was at first 
slow, and it was only in 1866 that sixty delegates met at 
a General Congress in Geneva. The Congress, in the 
main, adhered to the programme of merely collecting in- 
formation; but it showed that the Society was already 
willing to entertain some of the questions which began to 
command attention when it was asked, not only what was 
the position of the working classes, but how that position 
might be improved. Resolutions were passed in favour 
of the limitation of the hours of work, of compulsory 
education, of direct taxation, and of the suppression 
of standing armies. The next year was the year of 
the Paris Exhibition, and it was then that the Inter- 
national assumed real importance. It began to interfere 
actively between the employers and the employed. It 
terminated a French strike by inspiring the masters with 
an idea that their workmen were so powerfully aided 
that their resistance could not be overcome, and it pro- 
longed an English strike by preventing foreign com- 
petitors from replacing English workmen. Before long 
so much had been done that, at a Congress held at 
Lausanne, the Council-General was able to announce that 
60,0001. had been spent in the encouragement of strikes. 
New ideas began to make their appearance, and it was 
resolved not only that railways should be taken over by 
the State, but that Co-operative Societies should be dis- 
countenanced as tending to make some workmen better 
off than others, and that a political was entirely inseparable 
from a social revolution. This last resolution was a 
complete departure from the ideas of Kart Marx, and was 
warmly but vainly resisted by him. Its adoption con- 
tained the germ of the dissolution of the Society. as it 
changed the character of the association, and embarked it 
on the dangerous career of pronounced opposition to the 
existing order of things. 


But the International, so long as it retained any degree 
of cohesion, never mixed itself up with political revolu- 
tions. When the war of 1870 seemed imminent the Inter- 
1. 1tional contented itself with protesting against any war 
anywhere, on the ground that all wars are inimical to the 
well-being of the poor; and although members of the 
International took part in the insurrection of the Com- 
mune, the Society as a body had nothing to do with 
it. The International remained a speculative society, 
and its mode of taking part in the political revolu- 
tion was only to admit speculations which assumed as 
their basis that a complete change in political arrange- 
ments was at once desirable and possible. What M. 
pe LaveteYe terms the doctrine of Collectivism forced its 


way to the front. This was something different from 
Communism, as Communism is commonly understood. By 
Collectivism is meant that everything is to be done and 

ed by a society. Railways, mines, forests, and even 
the soil, are to be worked by associations. Every industry 
isto be in the hands of someassociation, and every workman 
is to find in his association the means not only of subsistence, 
but of wealth. What is remarkable in this impracticable 
conception is that it gets rid of the idea of the State. The 
associations include every one, but there is nothing above 
the associations. And not only is there no State in the 
sense of a governing machinery, but there is no State in the 
sense of a country. A workman belongs to his associa- 
tion, but to nothing else, and his association is supposed 
to be equally perfect and equally self-sufficing, whether its 
geographical home is situated in France or in China, This 
conception, it is needless to say, is in entire opposi- 
tion to the Socialist view of the State as the centre 
and mainspring of all human life. The State has to 
fade away at the dawning of the association, and thus 
the conception of Collectivism gave an easy opening 
for the intervention of Bakounine in the affairs of the 
International. In a Congress held at Basle he pressed 
the conclusion that those who wished the end wished 
the means, and that those who desired the disappear- 
ance of the State must also desire the disappearance 
of the institutions on which the State is based, and with 
which, he had the sense to see, it is indissolubly connected. 
Religion, law, the family, and hereditary succession are 
not so much props as essential elements of modern civilized 
society ; they must all perish with the State if the associa- 
tion is to be all in all. What makes this conception, and 
Nihilism, which is only an extreme mode of stating it, 
peculiarly Russian, is that it is evidently nothing but a repro- 
duction or a glorification of the Russian communal system. 
If there were no Czar, no tribunals, no police, no Church, 
and no succession derived from marriage, the communes 
might be supposed to have a clear field tor showing what 
they could do. To the argument that under a reign of 
anarchy the communes could not cohere, the Nihilists, so 
far as they are capable of argument, may be taken to reply 
that the communes would cohere if all the causes that can 
be supposed to prevent their cohesion ceased to exist. 
The views of Baxountne found little favour with the 
orthodox members of the International, and he founded a 
secret society, nominally in alliance with, but really in 
opposition to, the parent association. For this breach of 
discipline he was expelled from the International; but a 
schism arose, and a considerable section proclaimed that it 
still considered him a member. A fierce contest arose, and 
the International was broken into two divisions, the 
orthodox section reverting to the original programme of 
Trade-Unionism, and the revolutionary section losing 
itself in the general current of Continental Socialism. 
The seat of the General Council was removed to New 
York, in order to superintend American strikes; but, di- 
rectly the International lost the prestige of its European 
connexion, it ceased to have any vitality, and the Trade- 
Unions of England and the States thought that they could 
manage their own strikes for themselves, without any arti- 
ficial aid or patronage. With its collapse the dissidents 
collapsed too, for it is impossible to go on dissenting from 
a body which has come to an end. Collectivism was 
merged in Nihilism, and this was inevitable, for Nihilism 
is Collectivism active and rampant; and, if anarchy is to 
be preached, it must be preached in action, for men can 
only acquiesce in aiming at nothing by doing something. 
The plots, the murders, and the arson of the Nihilists are 
not so much the consequences of their speculative theory 
as the condition of this theory being entertained. Nihilism 
will wither away, like its predecessor the International, 
when it ceases to blow up palaces and to assassinate 
officials. The International got to the end of peaceful 
speculation, and it is reserved for Nihilism to get to the 
end of sanguinary and revolutionary action. 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. 


4 Nap has been a great stir among the strong-minded 

this week. Whether anything specially feminine 
has been recognized in the composition and leading of the 
new Ministry; whether the remarkable success of mere 
clamour in the late elections has encouraged persons 
naturally inclined to that method of argument ; or whether 
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the movement is merely dictated by a not unnatural hope 
that the new broom may, in the vigour of its newness, 
sweep into the most unlikely of corners, we cannot say. 
But a series of meetings has been going on in different 
rts of London during the past week, which culminated 
in a grand gathering at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
night. The earlier and less central meetings had not been 
destitute of liveliness. On this day week, in odorous 
Bermondsey, Mrs. Mactaren,’ with engagingly feminine 
logic, announced that these gatherings were efforts on 
the part of the feminine sex for what was only their right. 
No one present, evidently, was heartless enough to point 
out to the speaker that, in the first place, political students 
are far from being agreed upon the question whether the 
franchise is a right at all, and that, even granting this, the 
uestion whether it is a right of lovely woman is exactly 
the point at issue. Mrs. MactareEn, true to the politics of 
her family, appears to have made some references to the 
late election which, considering that women’s suffrage 
has not yet been made a party question, were scarcely 
wise, nor, though the considerate reporters altered her 
phrase into one much more relevant, would this uncom- 
promising Radical accept the alteration. This gather- 
ing of the masses seems to have been followed by a 
drawing-room meeting at which Mr. SransreLp—not, 
alas ! in the character of a Cabinet Minister, which some 
hasty sympathizers assigned to him at the beginning of 
last week—preached caution mingled with hope. Mr. 
STANsFELD is of opinion that “members of Parliament 
“‘must eventually be logical,” which is perhaps the most 
daring avowal of millenarianism that bas ever been 
made. Mile End then followed Bermondsey by assembling 
in its hundreds, and the meeting in that remote locality 
appears to have taken with commendable calmness the 
proposal of a base opportunist that ‘ widows and spinsters ” 
should have the franchise. The Rev. Mr. Happen, of 
St. George’s in the East, may or may not have been 
speaking sarcastically when he said that, “according to 
“his experience, the women of the East End were quite 
“as well fitted to exercise the suffrage as their husbands 
“and brothers.” But the most interesting illustration of 
the danger of too highflying argument was supplied by 


suffrage is supposed to have some magic power to remedy 
offhand. We are afraid that Lady Harsertoy, who 
imagines that there is some special delight in voting, 
would find it a comparatively tame joy if she were to try 
it. Mrs. ScarcHerD has discovered that, even in education, 
there are two laws, one for men and another—a worse one 
—for women. Mrs. ArtHur ARNOLD, pursuing the same 
line of exploration, has found that women have fewer 
civil rights than the lowest specimen of male humanity, 
Miss Top thought it would be an excellent thing to bring 
into public life “that high tone” which distinguishes 
women. To bring a high tone into public life means, we 
suppose, to shriek, and really a large portion of the male 
inhabitants of this country have developed such an excel- 
lent faculty that way of late, that we hardly think they 
need reinforcement. Finally Miss Becker took occasion 
to expose the lamentable ignorance of the present Inisu 
Secretary, and Mrs. Wesster settled the whole matter by 
observing that “‘whether women had grievances or not, 
“they were entitled to votes.” Qui qu’en grogne, ainsi 
sera; c'est mon bon plaisir. The motto which ANNE of 
Bretagne inscribed on the Tower of St. Malo would 
evidently suit Mrs. Wesster perfectly. 

We are not prepared to say what chance these ladies have 
of obtaining satisfaction at the hands of the Government 
of distinguished men which Mr. MunpbeLta (including him- 
self with commendable modesty) tells the inhabitants of 
Sheffield has succeeded to power with the intention of 
doing no Conservative work, and of not being muzzled. A 
Government of such gifts and graces might do anything. 
The worst of it is that it is not possible, with due regard 
to the conventions of society, to argue the women’s rights 
matter out loud. There once was, if we remember rightly, 


Miss Heten Tayior, who urges that, “If it was said 
“that men were intellectually superior to women, | 


“the same argument had, with abundant foundation of 
“ reason, been urged against the extension of the franchise 
“from the upper and middle to the lower classes.” In other 
words, because we have made one mistake, Miss Heten 
Tayor would like us to make two. The catena of argument 
was worthily closed, as far as the preliminary meetings 
went, by a speech of Mis. Lucas at Islington on Wedues- 
day. ‘his lady is of opinion that “at present half the 
“ brains of the country are allowed to lay "—we hope she 
said lie—‘ fallow, without doing the full work that Gop 
“intended themtodo.” It is indeed rash to contend with 
opponents who are furnished in this manner with parti- 
cular and otherwise unrevealed information as to the in- 
tentions of the ALMIGHTY. 

These displays were, however, only preliminary canters 
to the meeting on Thursday, which seems, to do it justice, 
to have been really a considerable gathering. The baser 
sex were only admitted on payment, and even after this 
Miss Hexen Taytor sternly declined to recognize their 

esence, and addressed the assembly pointedly as “ladies.” 

t is said that “ pleasure was caused by the announcement 
“ that an overflow meeting would be held,” and it is easy 
to conceive the satisfaction of the fair at having overflow 
meetings and everything handsome about then even as 
though they had been perfidious and tyrannical man. On 
the platform it would seem that many heroines gathered, 
some of them veteraresses in this war and others recruits 
to the cause. The quality of the eloquence, however, was 
neither better nor worse than usual. The approaching 
-enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer was duly im- 
proved, though the speakers do not seem to have taken 
note of the fact that, after coming in on purpose to en- 
franchise him, his champions have discovered (if we 
may trust their chief organs) that it would be highly 
indecent to do it for five or six years yet. Besides this 
argument from analogy—if you give the suffrage to one 
unfit person, why not give it to two ?—the old appeals to 
taxation, to the actual exercise by women of the municipal 
aud educational tranchise and so forth, were repeated. The 
meeting, however, showed as usual a decided tendency to 
dwell rather on the general wrongs of women, which the 


an adventurous member of Parliament who did speak 
out on the subject, and shocked everybody dreadfully. It 
is suflicientto say that when Lady Hagverroy talks about the 
laws denying women the care of their own children, she natu- 
rally suggests the question whether the laws do not at the 
same time relieve women of the burden of supporting their 
ownchildren. The majority of the arguments which were 
advanced at St. James’s Hall lead to a conclusion by which, 
as it seems to us, the male sex is not the sex that has most 
tolose. Thisis doubtless what Lady Harperron’s interlocutor 
meant when, in a polite circumlocution, he told ber that 
““ women must be prepared to take the rough with the 
“smooth.” If the whole of British womankind, in due 
caucus assembled and represented, decide that free quarters 
for life, deference and respect in the vast majority of cases 
complete control of the household in most, and of a good 
deal more than the household in a great many, are things 
not worth having in comparison with liberty and a vote, 
why there is nothing to be said to their decision. The 
world will probably be very unpleasant for them, and not 
too comfortable for old-fashioned and easy-going people o! 
the other sex. But it is certainly not the other sex that 
will have the worst of it. It is, however, perhaps use- 
less to put this view of the matter, because it is quite 
certain that the speakers of Thursday night would sternly 
refuse to listen to it. Their demand is the old and amiable 
demand, to eat their cake and have it. They are to have 
the care of their children, but not to be burdened with the 
support of them; to be maintained by men, but not to be 
subject to them; to retain the position assigned to them 
by the courtesy of society, without submitting to the 
theoretical inferiority and helplessness for which that 
position is the unwritten equivalent. That many or most 
of them realize the unpleasant impossibility of consuming 
the feast and avoiding the reckoning we do not suppose. 
It is not the habit of the feminine mind to take in 
numerous ideas at the same time or to follow out trains of 
reasoning at any length. It is much easier and more 
congenial to say, “ You are going to enfranchise the 
“ agricultural labourer, why don’t you enfranchise me ?” 
or to talk about the law refusing women the care 
of their children, or to imagine mysterious cases of 
fancied wrong, such as that which has brought down 
upon poor Mr. Forsrer the pity, rather than the 
anger, of Miss Lypia Becker. Of course the half-way 
people, as they may be called, the people who feebly 
suggest widows and spinsters as suitable persons to re- 
present the female sex in the constituencies, escape some 
of these awkwardnesses; but only some of them; while 
they, like all half-way people, satisfy nobody. If the 
women’s suffrage movement has any meaning at all, it is 


| as being part of a larger movement for the assertion of 
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complete legal, social, and political equality for both 
sexes. The certain result of the improbable success of 
such a movement has already been pointed out. It is a 
great pity that the ladies who propagate these absurdities 
among their poorer and less educated sisters do not open 
their eyes to the real condition of things to which their 
action tends, or would tend if it could succeed. 


CIVIL MARRIAGE, 


< beg Roman Catholic Church enjoys in modern Enrope 
a great and unapproachable advantage. She can 
dress her ministers in magnificent clothing without making 
them ridiculous. There was a time when she shared this 
advantage with the State, and in Oriental countries she 
does so to this day. In the middle ages kings and nobles 
could make themselves as fine as priests and cardinals, 
and no one saw anything to laugh at in the spectacle ; and 
in the East gorgeous robes are still the natural clothing of 
every one in authority. But for lay and civilian Europeans 
dress in this sense is a lost art. The strange panoply of 
gold lace in which a Minister appears at an official reception 
excites wonder and nothing more. There is no admixture 
of either admiration or reverence. Even when a European 
is surrounded by Asiatics, he is well advised if he makes no 
attempt to rival them. The first thing that occurs to the 
visitor to the Royal Academy as he stands before Mr, 
Prinstr’s vast canvas is curiosity as to what the Indian 
princes who assisted at the proclamation of the Empress 
of Ixp1a could have thought of the extraordinary figure 
which occupies the principal place in the picture. Was 
Lord Ly1ron a Viceroy or a magnified blue jay ? In his 
invaluable notes on Rural Life in France, Mr. Hamerron 
has pointed out the immense superiority as regards ex- 
ternals of ecclesiastical over civil ceremonies. ‘ Modern 
“ life,” he says, “is miserably deficient in external pomp 
“and solemnity, even on those occasions when pcople feel 
“that visible ceremony is necessary. The Church of Rome 
“supplies this want, and supplies it with all the skill 
“ derived from centuries of traditional experience.” Now 
marriage is an occasion upon which a great many people feel 
that visible ceremony is necessary, and marriage is also one 
of the occasions upon which a considerable number of 
Frenchmen think it essential to have nothing to do with 
the Church. The all-sufficiency of civil marriage is as 
much an article of the Radical creed as the all-sufliciency 
of civil burial. No doubt there are times when lovers 
who belong to the advanced Left are sorely tried in this 
respect. Things may not go as far as they do in M. Sarpovu’s 
comedy, but the relations between the intending husband 
and the intending wife must occasionally be a little strained 
by the refusal of the former to be married in church. If 
anything could be donc to invest the civil ceremony with 
alittle dignity, the bride might be more easily reconciled 
to the omission necessitated by the bridegroom’s political 
principles. 

The Prerect of the Sere seems to have been lately 
led into a line of thought closely resembling Mr. 
Hamerron’s. It is needless to add, however, that the 
practical conclusion at which he arrives is different. He 
may perhaps have read Rowid My House, and have laid to 
heart the remark that, “if an anti-clerical Government 
“wished to weaken sacerdotalism effectually, its best 
“means of doing so would be to establish imposing civil 
“ceremonies for the great occasions of private and public 
“life.” It is true that the Prerecr’s English counsellor 
adds that to this “ there is the insuperable objection that no 
“modern authority could invent such ceremonies without 
“making them and itself ridiculous.” But M. Hérotp is 
too true a Frenchman and too good a Radical to admit the 
possibility of an anti-clerical Government ever becoming 
ridiculous. The deeds of reactionary Administrations are 
excellent themes for laughter, but appreciative awe is the 
only emotion which a Radical authority can possibly 
evoke. Accordingly, he has issued a circular letter to 
the Mayors in his department impressing upon them the 
importance of assuming “a certain solemnity of attitude and 
“ costume in the celebration of marriages.” He has in- 
deed another object, as will be immediately seen, but in the 
first instance it is the clothing of the Mayors that he has in 
mind. It is to be wished that M. Héroup had gone a little 
more into detail upon a matter which he justly thinks 
especially important “at an epoch when some superficial 
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“spirits are trying to make fun of a ceremony so grand 
“in its simplicity.’ It would have been interesting to 
know what is the attitude and what the costume which 
the Prerecr of the Seine thinks best calculated to have 
the effect he desires. Respect for the municipal scarf, 
he says, exists in France, as it is‘natural it should when 
we remember that this scarf is “a creation of 1792.” 
There is reason to think, however, that M. Hérotp is 


_ not so confident upon this point as he professes to be. 


If the municipal scarf is already universally respected, 
why should it be necessary to supplement this article of 
dress by any other? We mean of course by any other 
ofiicial garment. The probable explanation is that M. 
Hérowp’s observation of civil marriages has convinced him 
that a scarf tied round the waist is not in itself solemn, 
and that so long as the Mayor has only this decoration to 
trust to, it will be of very little use for him to attempt to 
make up by solemnity of attitude for what he wants in 
solemnity of dress. M. Hfrop’s next step no doubt will 
be to suggest a complete municipal costume—something, 
perhaps, between an alderman’s gown and a cope, with 
a device representing the Republic embroidered in three 
colours on the back; and when this has been done, 
he may justly feel that he has not held office in vain. 


Even then, however, there will be a fly in his ointment, 
in the shape of a certain Mlle. Husertine Avucierc. This 
lady holds advanced, not to say revolutionary, views upon 
the relative duties of husbands and wives as defined by 
the Civil Code, ard she has lately taken advantage of the 
ceremony of a civil marriage to impress her opinions upon 
the newly-wedded couple and their friends. M. Hf£xoup 
is very much exercised about this oratorical addition to 
the marriage rite. He is afraid that respect for civil 
marriage will be lessened if “‘ the legislation which conse- 
“ crates it” is publicly criticized the moment after the 
marriage has been celebrated. In this case the Mayor 
had but just ceased reading certain articles of the Code 
when Mlle. Avucterc jumped up and denounced them. 
We know enough of ladies of Mlle. AucLErc’s type in 
England to feel sure that she did not mince matters. She 
does not seem even to have confined herself to the iniqui- 
ties of the marriage relation; at least, M. Hfrop’s 
assurances that on any other occasion than that of a civil 
marriage she is free to demand admission to the list of 
voters, and to claim the right of taking her turn in the 
army, point to a more general treatment of the inequalities 
between the sexes. Unfortunately the enemies of civil 
marriage have got hold of this incident, and have not con- 
fined their jokes to Mlle, Huserrine Aucterc. The result 
is that the respect for civil marriage which M. Héroxp is 
so anxious to inculcate by costume and attitude is in 
danger of being lessened by speech. Of what avail will it 
be to rig out the Mayor in a municipal vestment of M. 
Hénotn’s devising, and to instruct him how to stand and 
move so as best to bring out the solemnizing influences of 
his new clothes, if the whole effect is to be destroyed 
by an inconsiderate attack on the law to administer which 
he has just dressed and posed himself ? 


Happily the law provides a remedy even for this unfore- 
seen inconvenience. It is a mistake to suppose that every 
one has a right to speak at a civil marriage. There is such 
a thing as brawling out of church, and Mile. Aucterc has 
come very near to being guilty of it. By the terms of the 
Code the Mayor and the bride and bridegroom are the only 
persons qualified to break the severe silence of the muni- 
cipal ceremonial. The Mayor may indeed, in his character 
of police constable, allow some friend of the newly-married 
pair to say a few words, and this liberty, if used with 
moderation, tends, M. Héroup. thinks, to increase the 
simple grandeur of the proceedings. But there is no 
place for Mile. Huserrine Avcterc. No one must speak 
unless bidden to do sq by the Mayor, and the Mayor must 
be careful to choose speakers who will confine themselves 
strictly to the commonplaces contemplated by the Code. 
If any speakers present themselves without waiting to be 
invited, the Mayor is to dissolve the meeting and have the 
room cleared. M. Héxoip hopes, however, that no good 
Radical will ever be guilty of acts of defiance persistently 
enough to call for this strong measure. So long as the 
Mayor is present the Prerecr assumes that the company 
will behave themselves. The only way, therefore, for the 
Mayor to ensure obedience to the law is not to leave the 
wedding party until they are safe out of the room. In the 
; case which has called for the Prerect’s intervention, the 
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Mayor had left before Mile. Auctrrc rose to her feet. In 
future this unfortunate official must stay until the last 
word has been said, and the last compliment paid. If 
civil marriages are numerous, they may be expected to 
have much the same effect on a Mayor’s brain that 
repeated fanerals are said to have upon the chaplains of 
popular cemeteries. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSIES. 


HE columns of the Times have this week been the 
theatre of two educational controversies, each of which 
deserves to be watched with some care. The general policy 
of the Education Code is threatened from one quarter, and 
the alterations introduced into it during the present year 
are attacked from another. The London School Board has 
petitioned the Education Department against an alteration 
in the limits of age within which attendance may be 
reckoned for children in elementary schools, and against 
the proposed exclasion of children in the Fourth Standard 
from the grant for extra subjects. Lord Norton proposes 
to call the attention of the House of Lords to the extent 
to which middle-class instruction is now given at public 
expense in elementary schools, and to move that the 
Education Code be referred to a Select Committee. This 
latter question will be more conveniently considered 
when Lord Norton’s motion is nearer at hand; but it 
may be worth while to point out that there is no 
necessary antagonism between the terms of the proposed 
Resolution and the arguments alleged against it by Sir 
Ucutrep in yesterday’s Times. Lord 
Norton has not announced that he will propose to refer 
the new Education Code to a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, nor does he confine his implied censure of 
the “departure which has now been taken from the 
“ original and still professed scope of national education 
“in this country” to the Code of 1880. Sir Ucurrep 
SHortriewortH might have seen by a simple comparison of 
dates that Lord Norton’s motion could not be intended as 
an attack upon the Code of 1880 in particular. That Code, 
as Sir Ucurrep Suurrteworrn himself states, “ was pub- 
“lished during the turmoil of the election.” The notice 
of Lord Norron’s motion was given, as he himself says, 
“some time before the dissolution.” Sir Ucutrep Saurtr.e- 
wortH must have a high opinion of Lord Norton’s prophetic 
powers if he credits him with proposing, some time before 
the dissolution, to condemn a document which was only 
published during the turmoil of the elections. The object 
of Lord Norron’s Resolution, as we read it, is not criticism 
of this or that clause in the Education Code, or of the 
Code for this or that particular year. It is rather to draw 
the attention of Parliament to a change which has in- 
sensibly been going on for many years, which may in itself 
be a good or a bad change, but which, whether good or 
bad, has never yet been properly considered. So far are 
the particular changes introduced into the Code for 1830 
from being specially aimed at by Lord Nortoy’s motion 
that we should even imagine he would regard them as 
improvements. It is the whole policy of the “ Fourth 
* Schedule” that he wishes to bring under discussion. Sir 
Ucurrep Suvutrieworte objects to this as the raising of “a 
“time-honoured scare,” and strongly deprecates the 
reference of the Code to a Select Committee of either 
~House at a moment when it must come under the con- 
sideration of a new Committee of Council. This, it might 
have been thought, rather marks out the moment as a 
convenient one for the reconsideration by Parliament of 
any part of an educational policy which has hitherto 
received insufficient attention. It will be for the House of 
Lords to weigh Lord Norron’s arguments in behalf of his 
motion, but we are unable to see that there is any @ priori 
reason against a Parliamentary: inquiry whether the 
assimilation of elementary and middle-class education, 
which is undoubtedly going in some schools, is in accord- 
ance with the intentions of the Legislature. Parliament 
has never yet laid down to what extent it wishes to aid 
education, and if it is in fature to aid secondary education 
as well as elementary, it had better aid it under its own 
name and not under another. ' 


The main complaint of the London School Board re- 
lates not to the quality of the education given in ele- 
mentary schools, but to the length of time at which 
children may remain at school. This dispute must be care- 


fally distinguished from the larger question, how the 
average limits of school age may best be extended. The 
change in the Code against which the petition of the 
Board is directed is the introduction of a new definition of 
an elementary school. It is now proposed to restrict this 
term to schools for children whose attendance is assumed 
not to extend beyond their fourteenth year, and by another 
article it is provided that attendance may not be reckoned 
for any scholar in a day school who is over fifteen years, 
At present the limit is eighteen years, and a large majority 
of the Board are in favour of this higher limit being re. 
tained. There is a difference of opinion among the 
members of the Board as to the real significance of the 
petition about to be presented. Mr. Dicute, who is one of 
the minority, maintains that the Board “ desires the contro] 
“ of children up to eighteen years of age,” and “ proposes 
“ to educate young people from fifteen to eighteen years 
“of age in elementary schools.” Miss Sicox, who be- 
longs to the majority, maintains that the Board “ only 
“desires to continue to parents and the managers of all 
“elementary schools the power they have hitherto pos- 
“‘ sessed of carrying on the education of children in ex- 
“ ceptional circumstances for a year or two beyond the 
“age of compulsory attendance without forfeiting the 
“claim to Government assistance, and to reserve to itself 
‘the power, intentionally granted by former legislation, 
“ of establishing evening schools where industrious youths 
“ who have gone to work may continue their education a 
“ little beyond the modest limits of Standard VI., even, if 
“ they wish it, up to the advanced age of seventeen.” It 
is not apparent how the latter object will be interfered 
with by the alteration in the Code, the provision that at- 
tendance may not be reckoned for children over fifteen being 
expressly limited to scholars in “day” schools. But Miss 
Srcox, in her praiseworthy desire to promote education, 
misunderstands the gist of the argument in favour of the 
change in the Code. There are two reasons why it is not 
desirable to keep children at school beyond the age of 
compulsory attendance with the aid of Government assist- 
ance—one relating to the interests of the school, the other 
relating to the interests of the taxpayer. The first is that, 
if the distinction between elementary and secondary teach- 
ing is broken down, it is extremely likely that the ele- 
mentary teaching will suffer. When the same school 
contains children who are being taught to read, write, and 
cipher—so far as these arts can be communicated in the too 
brief space during which the great majority of the poor 
can afford to forego their children’s earnings—and older 
children who are remaining at school “ under exceptional 
“circumstances ”’ (the exception usually being that their 
parents can afford to keep them there), it will be 
only natural that the teacher should take more interest 
in the minority than in the majority. They will be 
further on in their work, they will have come to a more 
intelligent age, and they will often be children of unusn- 
ally quick parts. No provision on the part of the school 
managers can prevent a disproportionate share of the 
teacher’s time and thought falling to the share of this 
attractive minority, and in so far as this share is dispro- 
portionate, it must be so to the detriment of the unattrac- 
tive majority. If the object of educational legislation 
is to insure that no child shall grow up destitute of the 
rudiments of learning, that object will certainly not be 
promoted by the mixing up in the same school of children 
who are learning the rudiments and young people between 
fifteen and eighteen who would not be at school at all if they 
did not wish to learn something more than the rudiments. 

As regards the taxpayers, we have no desire to 
prejudge the question to what extent secondary edu- 
cation should be paid for by the State. It is enough to 
say, first, that it ought not to be paid for by the State 
until Parliament has considered the subject and voted 
money for the purpose; and next, that, if that money is 
voted, it ought to be spent in the way that will best ad- 
vance secondary education. The plan of carrying on the 
education of children in elementary schools up to the 
age of eighteen offends against both these conditions. It 
involves the diversion of Government assistance specifically 
granted for one purpose to another and quite different 
purpose. The reasons which make it expedient for 
children to receive the rudiments of education at the public 
expense are quite distinct from any reasons which would 
make it expedient for children to carry on their education 
up to the age of eighteen at the public expense; and the 
Legislature which has recognized the force of the former 
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reasons cannot be held by so doing to have recognized the 
force of the latter. If Parliament should hereafter desire 
to aid secondary education, it is to be hoped that it will 
adopt some more effectual plan than one which should 
encourage the managers of elementary schools to carry on 
the education of a few children under conditions which 
would be equally unfavourable for the majority and the 
minority of the scholars. 


JOURNAL OF A DOCTOR IN MARLBOROUGIVS WARS. 


gprs in the East are constantly amused by foolish 
stories of inexhaustible treasures supposed to be concealed in 
the ruins of palaces and forts. Englishmen might more protitably 
speculate on the existence of real treasures of a different kind, 
much more accessible and nearer home. We do not refer to 
ingots of silver or pots filled with Roman or Saxon coins, but 
to books and manuscripts hidden in chests, libraries, and drawers 
in many @ country house in England, never rummaged since 
the family lawyer made some change in the entail during the 
life of the grandfather of the present owner. We believe that a 
diligent search, such as Scott made for ballads in the farmhouses 
and hamlets of the Border, might bring to light diaries and jour- 
nals of inestimable value to those who like to penetrate beneath 
the surface of history and to know how their ancestors talked, 
dressed, and wrote. One of these waifs and strays of unpublished 
literature has recently fallen into our hands. It is entitled 
Dr. Armstrong's Journal of his Travels in 1708 during the War 
in Flanders between the French and the Allies commanded by the 
D. of Marlborough. As far as we can ascertain, this diary has 
never been printed. It fills 53 of close writing of that 
clear, bold, and legible type, which in these days of hurried post- 
cards and needless circ seems to be a forgotten accomplish- 
ment, The journal is divided into two parts, and the covering 
letters bear date respectively September 25th, 1708, N.S. Leyden, 
and July roth, 1711, Douai. The first packet is addressed to 
the writer’s “honoured father” and the second to his “loving 
brother,” and there is a third written to his father and mother, in 
which this dutiful son sends his parents a copy of the Doctor's 
degree which had been conferred on him by Adolphus Le Large, 
Doctor and Professor of the faculty of Physick in the famous 
University and archbishoprick of Rheims. Of Dr. Armstrong's 
birthplace, parentage, and town or county, the letters give few 
particulars. We gather that he lived near Sherborne in Dorset- 
shire. His diary is made up of odd and interesting details and adven- 
tures; and modern special correspondents, scribbling doctors, and 
irrepressible friends in camp may care to know how civilians fared in 
days when there were no indiscreet telegrams to carry information 
to the enemy, and no ready writers who felt quite equal to the task 
of showing Lord Clyde or Lord Napier of Magdala how to finish 
their campaigns. Dr. Armstrong appears to have tried to combine 
professional advancement with sight-seeing; and a spirit of ad- 
venture led him into all sorts of queer scrapes, out of which he 
extricated himself with considerable dexterity. He was once or 
twice captured by robbers and francs-tireurs, and stripped almost 
to his shirt. Letters addressed to him went astray and took seven 
weeks to reach their destination. He got no remittances from 
home, and had to put a bold faceon matters, and live on credit. He 
came in for a night attack when in camp, and heard bullets whist- 
ling about his ears. He had a fight with a huge Dutchman. He 
was taken for a Frenchman gnd brought before the Great Duke 
himself, In short, he went through a variety of experiences 
which are described with no small point and much humour, and 
we shall endeavour to give their substance as far as space permits. 

Leaving Leyden in August 1708, he went to Rotterdam, where 
all the “yats on the river were hired to meet the Queen of 
Portugal.” At Dort, the chamber where the famous Synod was 
held had raised his expectations; but it turned out to be “an 
old tattered room, very hke our Church house in the days of old 
Dyer the Town-clerk.” At Antwerp he was “ mightily surprised ” 
at the representation of the Virgin Mary on all the corners of the 
street, as well as at their cloisters, nunneries, chapples, and worship, 
“than which nothing so ridiculously superstitious.” A procession 
of Notre Dame for the gathering of the fruits of the earth, with 
a train of tailors, weavers, coppersmiths, bakers, millers, and what 
not, with poles in their hands on the top of which were “ poppets,” 
struck him as the oddest thing he had ever seen. A company of 
Jesuits extravagantly decked out in om and silver was followed 
by a company of Jack Puddings in blue and yellow, who made 
melodious music, though every one, like the proverbial Dutch- 
man, beat his own march and played his own tune. Afterwards 
this “Thomas Armstrong, living in Holland,” obtained from the 
French a document allowing him to pass and repass, for which 
he had to pay one pistole; a sum which he grudged less than a 
like amount paid for a berlin of the same nature as our Hackney 
Coach. “ This last was the worst spent money as ever I bestowed.” 
We regret to say that this was not his only piece of ill-luck. The 
berlin was stopped by two men who took him for a German, but let 
him go, only to fall alittle further on into the hands of forty or fifty 
Frenchmen, who paid no regard to the King’s pass, on the ground 
that the Duke of Marlborough had intercepted some wines and 

rovisions of the Duke of Burgundy. However, the Duke of 

endéme, “ attended by the French Princes of the blood and the 


Chevalier de St. George, alias K. J. the 8th, alias the Pretended 
P. of Wales,” spake the captives civilly, and allowed them to 
walk about in the town of Ghent. While examining the fortifi- 
cations, “rampiers,” and palisades, he chanced to come on his 
friend Sir Henry Sterling looking out cf his prison, who, with his 
uncle Aisking (Erskine) of Edenburg, was in a very “ indifferent 


| pickell,” but overjoyed to seean English face. Soon after this the 


whole party were liberated and they went over the field of 
Oudenarde. At this point some proposed to buy horses and ride, 
but our Doctor thought the price extravagant, and preferred to 
walk with a Highland gentleman, one Sincklar (Sinclair), related 
to my Lord Sincklar, student of law, of the strongest body, and the 
best swordsman in Leyden. This walking tour, however, turned 
out very indifferently. Heavy boots, a frieze coat, and a musquet 
were inconvenient under the sun of September; and, when they 
reached the English camp, they could hardly get to the tent door. 
Here the English and French armies were only a league apart. 
They chanced to light on a friend in one Captain Armstrong, and 
were much edified by divine service, performed under a canopy 
with a drum fora desk. Then they were very anxious to see a 
real battle, but all expectation came to nothing. However, as 
the Doctor was at breakfast, a stray cannon ball took off the head 
of the Prince of Oranze’s valet, while a bullet sent from the citadel 
very nearly “ spoyled the edging” of this worthy Doctor’s hat. He 
takes care to tell his father, “ If I had a call to approach the enemy, 
I value the cannon as little as any man.” But at the same time 
he admits that he cut a caper when the balls came tumbling about 
him and the earth trembled. He adds, “I now verily believe I 
should make a good souldier, if all trades fuil.” The upshot of all 
this excitement was that at last he did witness something of a 
fight. How and Temple’s regiments went out to drive away some 
French foragers; Colonel Armstrong led on his men, as sedate 
and unconcerned as Marlborough himself; and in less than 
half an hour the green was covered with the dead bodies 
of Frenchmen, and the English returned to their dinner with 
a good appetite, having soundly thrashed the enemy. The 
Doctor and bis friends then left the camp to encounter worse 
dangers than the bullets from Lisle. In a wood near Grammont 
they were attxcked and disarmed by a party of deserters, 
and fully expected to be flung into the nearest river. How 
he told “Sincklar” to prepare for another world, though con- 
vinced that a dying hour was no fit time for repentance; how 
he was deeply atlected with the recollection of his father, 
mother, brother, and sister, and Poppum Lane; how one of 
the marauders handled his gun very carelessly; how the writer, 
seeing a chance, had a great desire to kill the captain of the 
band but was prevented by a cautious divine of the company; 
how the captives were stripped of shirts, cravats, and hats ; how, 
like Dominie Sampson when feasting with Meg Merrilies in the 
ruins of Derncleugh, Dr. Armstrong fairly drank to the maraud- 
ing Captain's health in a glass of sound Geneva; and how they 
were all finally let go with a few shillings to take them to 
Leyden, is very naively told at too great length for us to reproduce. 
A Popish priest, however, took compassion on them and gave them a 
meal in a country house and good straw to lie on, and so they 
eventually got safe to Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Leyden. 
The first part of the journal ends here with the satisfactory 
announcement of the receipt of a letter from home, and one 
hundred guilders from young Mr. Vicary, of Exon. 

We fear that some of the correspondence has been destroyed 
or lost, for the second part of the journal bears date later by 
three years than the first, and refers to letters “as usual.” 
From this date there is a cessation of fighting and looting, and 
we get instead an account of the writer's increasing practice 
with hopes of becoming Physitian Extraordinary. We find a 
mysterious notice of a legacy or fortune of 7,000/.; mention of 
scarcity of provisions in England, and of the extravagant prices 
at French ordinaries, and the strange cookery of frogs and 
mushrooms with the tail of a rat and a bat’s wing; sundry 
regular visits to the hospitals; the prayer of a Scotch doctor for 
mercy on tavern keepers, that “ha’ sic a conscience as to tak 
twa shilling for the wee bit that I ha’ eaten”; and other 
incidents of life at Douai. From this town an excursion 
was made to various places in the Low Countries. At Rotterdam 
he had his fight with a huge greasy butter-box of a Dutch 
skipper, whose head and shoulders were of the right bear-garden 
breed. The language is somewhat metaphorical, but we gather 
that our Doctor’s physical education had not been neglected 
and that he fairly put his adversary to the rout. At 
Cambray he heard what he terms a doleful relation of some 
soldiers being buried alive at the rear of the English camp by a 
certain Colonel Pococke, and we at first thought, with feelings of 
horror, that Netherlandish atrocities might have outdone even the 
massacre of Glencoe. But a few lines further on we discovered 
that this Colonel Pococke was only a practical joker in his way, 
and had simply consigned to earth, not the persons of his soldiers, 
but their huge wigs, because he disapproved of this fashion as 
unsoldierlike and disadvantageous to their appearance. This 
solemn interment of the offending head-dress was talked of in 
camp as “a good comical whim.” This is followed by an anecdote 
of a pot-valiant captain who, returning to camp, challenged a 
horse, mistaking it in his cups for a man, and put the animal to 
flight. This is described as not paralleled by anything in 
Parysmenos, Don Bellion of Greece, Montelion Knight of the Oracle, 
or in the renowned history of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, “No! would you sift Don Quixote throughout.” We 
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should note here that, in order to get to Cambray, the author had to | awoke, and “behold it was a dream.” The Diary concludes 
pass through French territory, or territory in occupation of the | with a night attack made by some 8,000 French on Palm's regi- 


enemy, where Areste vous soon brought him up. 


Like poor Tom, | 


he was carried from tything to tything, and brought before the | 


Governor, who required a substantial person to answer for his 


; and no coats or breeches. 


honesty, and sent him on to St. Kantine (St. Quentin) with a file | 


ef musqueteers, Detween Cambray and St. Quentin he was in- 
vited to pray for the soul of the Dauphin by a queer sort of 
circular, adorned with a death’s head and cross-bones, 1n large cha- 
racter, and printed on royal paper. Every one was praying for the 
deceased and fasting to an extraordinary extent. But, though 
“extravagantly religious,” the inhabitants were remarkably un- 
Genes in their complexions, being like so many apparitions of 

estphalia kams. On this march Dr.Armstrong had tosubmitto what 
he regarded as the intolerable inconvenience of drinking champagne 
and burgundy instead of “beere and ale.” Passing through a 
small town he was courted by women, whom he believed to be 
“very honest too.” He had to take to his heels and seek a 
sanctuary in a house full of chapmen and pedlars, who plagued 
him to buy rosaries and beads and images of saints, and ended by 
excommunicating him for “a d—d son of a Huguenot.” To cover 
his retreat he scattered some copper coins among them while they 
sang “ Ora pro nobis” as merry as crickets, and promised to repeat 
so many “ Ave Marias” and so many “ Pater nosters ” at such and 
such altars for his prosperous campaigns. 

He then trudged on over hills and through “ tattered villages ” 
till he could discern the spires of Rheims. All this time the 
excessive heat of his upper coat made his body in a very greasy 
pickle; his hat scaled and snapped like puff paste; and his face 
and hands were tinged of a curious saffron dye. On arriving at 
Rheims he challenged all the Professors to a trial of skill at 
back-sword, quarterstaff, case and faulchions, which, he explains, 
are synonymous terms for botanie, anatomie, and pharmasie. 
We confess our ignorance, as but for this timely explanation we 
should have imagined that, like Friar Tuck, this valiant Doctor 
had intended to make his quarterstaff ring noon on the head of 
a rival veteran in the art. The combat lasted for two hours. 
He had been primed with a bottle of that champagne to which 
a short time previously he had preferred honest English ale. 
It is not surprising that all the Professors, who were six 
times his number, could not give him a fair fall, but they brought 
him, he confesses, on one knee. We regret that, in utter dis- 
regard of modern Boards of Examiners, there is no trace of the 
questions or theses preferred to the candidate. ut it is clear that 
the most rigid requirements of the profession were satistied, for 
they “‘clapt an antediluvian cap on my head, which never sees 
the sun but on such an occation, and then, with one voice, ‘twas, 
‘rise up Doctor Thomas Armstrong, you are a person worthy to 
ride in our troop.’” Moliére, we may remember, not many years 
before this time, had described a similar scene with the refrain, 
“ Bene bene respondere ; dignus es intrare in nostro docto corpore.” 
Still admission was not obtained without payment of fees, 
which were doubled because the candidate was neither an 
Trishman nor a Roman Catholic; but the Professors, after all, 
dismissed him with a blessing, gave him copious advice 
about his practice, and recommended him to sell packets of drugs at 
every market town, with the addition of a tumbler or Jack Pudding, 
such being easy to find in that country. Returning to St. Quentin 
he joined a party attended by a military escort, as there was little 
else but robbery and murder stirring in the country, and sure 
enough, near a wood, one of the King’s guard was shot in the 
beliy by two or three fellows. The accident was, however, very 
commodious, as there was a “chapple” hard by, in which this un- 
lucky dragoon was provided with snug lying and a split willow stuck 
at the head of his grave. No wonder that these “sly tricks,” sup- 
posed to be played by peasants, possessed the author “ with a desire 
to get into our own garrison.” Nothing further happened on this 
tour, except that they fell in with some Frenchmen, one of whom 
hazarded the remark that one of King Louis’s household would 
ow four Dutchmen to flight, but, as tor the English and their 

——d predestinarian principles, there was no hope of winning a 
tield irom them, until they were cut to pieces. Here, in spite 
of his pass and the civility of the Governor of Cambray, he was 
ordered to be taken before Marshal Villars; but he managed to 
slip away in the night by a back door, and reach the English lines, 
where a North British Sergeant received him, and made him a 
delicious dish of Scots collops, with brown beer and Geneva to boot, 
without charging him as much as one farthing. As a set-off against 
this civil treatment somerudeness was shown by our Danish allies, who 
taxed him with concealment of his profession, put him into the cus- 
tody of some surly fellows, and made him pass one night ina sutler’s 
tent, on the bare ground, where he had to console himself with a 
can of flip. When brought before our Duke and asked if he was 
related to the Armstrong with Prince Eugéne, he very prudently re- 

lied that he was related to all the Armstrongs, whereupon he got 
kx his sword and his jiberty, and, meeting with a friend in Dr. 
Sandilands, obtained his remittances and paid all his debts. 

It is satisfactory to be assured that after these escapes, ad- 
ventures, and penurious struggles, he set himself serivusly to the 
practice of his protession, found the physicians wonderfully 
civil, gained experience in all sorts of cases, and made a shift to 
sive out of fifteen shillings aday. Somehow his conscience seems 
to have been a source of disquietude to him, and we have an in- 
sight into two dreams about a squadron of French ghosts, 
a churchyard, a skeleton, and two musqueteera sent by the 
Universal Monarch to despatch him in a minute. But he 


ment, which they entirely demolished; to be stopped in their 
victorious career by other British boys in their shirts and boots, 
, The bail of ballets led the author 
seviously to reflect that, though he fully designed to die on a bed of 
honour, a doctor was a person worth taking care of; so, like a man 
of honour, he ran away, guided by the light of the firing and more 
than ever confirmed in his predestinarian principles. No one, we 
are happy to record, blamed him for this celerem fugam, unless it 
was when he stood a few minutes to look for his breeches, in which 
were two or three guilders. We cordially endorse the concluding 
sentence of the Diary, where our correspondent holds that his 
epistle differs from the common sort, being entirely good nonsense, 
begin or end where you please. A man of such opportunities and 
activity of body would, had he lived in our time, have probably 
increased the revenue of the Telegraph Department by paying 
heavily for columns of flashy narrative, impudent attempts at 

olitical and military dictation, and grotesque errors of fact. As 
itis, he has left usa diary which, disfigured by a little egotism 
and by only occasional coarseness, is conspicuous for quaint touches 
of humour, and for a simplicity and a truthfulness which we may 
look for in vain in many a budget from Zululand or Cabul, 


POLISHING OFF PEAKS. 


| i there were many climbers equal to Mr, Edward Whymper 
the world would soon have need of a fresh supply of mountains. 
Mr. Whymper, as we learn from a letter printed in the Times, has 
lately been “ doing ” a few little hills in keuador. He has pzssed 
“twenty-six consecutive hours on the top of Cotopaxi,” and he 
has succeeded “in polishing off Chimborazo, Corazon, Sincholagna, 
and Antisana.” He has learnt, as he tells us, how to be “ quite 
gay and lively” at a height of 19,500 feet. At the date of his 
letter he was about to set out upon a fresh excursion, in the course 
of which he hoped to “ polish off Saranen and Cotocachi.” He 
has his eye on an active volcano, whereof the precise height is as 
yet unknown; and in the meantime he complains bitterly of the 
“‘way in which one’s time gets muddled away” in this in- 
teresting region, It appears that “directly you get into a 
town or village you seem to be stuck fast.” With the best 
intentions, this energetic mountaineer cannot escape from the 
dulness of the plains; and, apart from other obstacles, one of 
Mr, Whymper’s guides had had his feet frost-bitten, so that for 
five weeks he was utterly useless. This, it may be admitted, 
is altogether inexcusable; and all mountaineers of right feel- 
ing will sympathize with Myr. Whymper’s annoyance. Their 
sympathy will perhaps be increased from a knowledge of the fact 
that these daring ascents are wholly disinterested. Mountaineering 
in Ecuador so far resembles virtue that it must perforce rest con- 
tent to be its own reward. The climate, we are candidly in- 
formed, is the “most utterly abominable that can be imagined.” 
It is in vain that Mr. Whymper abandons the monotonous life of 
the towns ; for, however lofty his position, he can get no clear view. 
During the whole time of his sojourn among the hill-tops he has 
not been favoured with one clear day. He has scaled the most 
difficult peaks; but wherever he has gone he has found every- 
thing “bottled up in a mist,” and an hour of clear weather 
from six to seven in the morning is the utmost concession that 
he has been able to win from the hostile elements. It is 
evident, therefore, that Mr. Whymper’s ardour as a moun- 
taineer has not been complicated by any guilty weakness for 
the picturesque. A lofty peak 13 in his eyes a huge object 
hidden in a fog which requires to be “ polished off.” Once this 
desirable result has been attained, the conquered mountain retires 
into obscurity, or is handed over to those feeble sentimentalists 
who gaze at its majestic form from the level of the plains. 

It is doubtful whether climbing, considered as a separate pursuit, 
is capable of much further development. Within a very short 
space of time all the inaccessible heights of the world will have 
been successfully “ polished oif,” and some new and more exciting 
occupation will have to be found for the enterprising members of 
the Alpine Club. This aspect of the question suggests a very difli- 
cult social problem with which a future generation will have to 
deal. Mountaineering in its modern sense has created a distinct type 
of manhood which imperatively demands fit and sufficient exercise 
for its strength. To make mountains out of molehills is an 
achievement only possible in the sphere of moral ideas, and yet, 
unless these gentlemen can be supplied with new and difficult 
peaks as they are required, society wili be threataned with a grave 
danger. For it must always be an element of peril to the well- 
being of the community when a strong and able-bodied class of 
men are thrown suddenly out of work. Hligh-spirited climbers 
like Mr. Whymper will never consent to interest themselves a 
second time in peaks that have been once “ polished off,’ and the 
day is fast approaching when even an “active volcano” will seem 
but a tame atlair. What then, it may be asked, is to be the future 
of this formidable band? If the boasted playground of Europe 
could be blown up by an explosion of dynamite on a colossal 
scale, such well-worn and hackneyed lg as the Mat- 
terhorn might jerhaps take a novel and interesting shape. 
The jaded appetite of the Alpine Club would submit to a 
momentary revival, and the labour of “ polishing off” would have 
to be taken over again. But even this, even if it were possible, 
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would be but a tinkering attempt to solve a serious problem 
The world we live in is after all but a very small place, and to no 
class must it seem so small and uneventful as to the professional 
mountaineer. No attempt to reconstruct the surface of the earth 
upon any human plan which scientitic ingenuity could devise 
would sstisfy their just aspirations. Society in regard to their 
ever-increasing requirements will speedily find itself in the 
difficulty that has to be encountered by a powerful monarch 
with an enormous standing army. An extensive war may meet 
the immediate danger, but it only serves in the event to 
strengthen the spirit which has rendered war a necessity. We 
would strongly deprecate, therefore, any atiempt to tamper 
with the surface of the earth in order to satisfy the Alpine 
Club. Concessions of this kind otlered to a dangerous class 
only increase their influence, and it would be wiser to try 
te devise some vast scheme of aérial emigration which would 
place them in possession of another and a more mountainous 
lanet. And, after all, the problem to which we have referred, 
although full of danger for the future, scarcely concerns the pre- 
sent age. We ought rather in our time to indulge a just feeling 
of pride that the process of “ polishing off” has been so nearly 
completed, and that this result is in so large a measure due to the 
energies of what is called the Anglo-Saxon race. Thanks to the 
untiring devotion of the Alpine Club, even the most mighty 
mountain is now clearly demonstrated to be but a poor and 
petty exhibition of nature, which is fast failing in attraction 
even for the class for whose special amusement it may be said to 
exist, 

It would be a curious speculation to consider in what degree 
this modern pursuit of mountaineering will ultimately affect the 
sentiment of the picturesque. There was a time when the hilly 
regions of the world were regarded with a feeling almost of dread 
and repulsion. The lack of appreciation for the beauty of the 
wilder forms of nature which characterized preceding centuries has 
perhaps been exaggerated, but there can at least be no question 
that the passionate love of landscape is in a special sense the pro- 
perty of the modern spirit. Under the austere genius of Words- 
worth mountains began to be reverently worshipped. The puny 
little specimens of natural grandeur which sufficed to excite his 
imagination would now be greeted with derision by the Alpine 
‘Club; but the sentiments which he sought to express found a 
genuine response in the prevailing spirit of his time. Since 
Wordsworth’s day, however, mountains have been made to step 
down from their pedestal. His attitude of grave and yet fervent 
admiration has been exchanged for a more familiar knowledge, 
and the world has learned to place itself upon easy and inti- 
mate terms of relationship with peaks that seemed to be of 
awful and inaccessible grandeur. Thanks in a great degree to 
the efforts of the Alpine Club, the mountain is now shown to 
be a very commonplace manifestation of nature. For a while 
certain individual peaks retained a measure of distinction, owing 
to the doubts that were entertained as to the possibility of 
getting to the top of them. But one after another these un- 
fortunate hills haye been forced to lower their pretensions. They 
have, in fact, to quote again Mr. Whymper'’s expressive phrase, 
been completely “polished off,” and the result, although ad- 
mirable in itself, has been almost fatal to their reputation. No 
modern mind can entertain much respect for a hill which it is pos- 
sible to climb. And with the loss of respect, there goes also the 
sentiment of beauty ; for it would be idle to urge the claims of any 
mountain which is known to be classified in the Transactions of the 
Alpine Club as a peak of the second, or perhaps of the third, class. 
It is possibly due to this cause, as much as to an inevitable reaction 
from the earlier enthusiasm, that the lovers of the picturesque now 
show a decided tendency to revert to the beauties of uneventful 
landscape. The flat or gently undulating places of the earth are 
once more to be allowed a chance, and painters are already turning 
their attention to the study of a kind of beauty such as would 
formerly have been deemed unworthy of consideration. Ina little 
while poetry will perhaps follow the lead of art, and Switzerland, 
deserted and neglected, will cease to exist save in the memory of 
mountaineers of the old school. 


‘ 
DEAN STANLEY ON ROMAN VARIATIONS. 


—D™s STANLEY is nothing if not picturesque. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that theology should have become—we cannot 
say his special study, for he knows very little about it—but his 
special profession and fancy. It affords less scope than some 
other subjects for original treatment, and what Luther said of ig- 
noring it altogether may be applied with even greater force to those 
who handle it without adequate preparation, neglectum sui ulcis- 
citur. Still, when a clever man of versatile intellect and consider- 
able power of expression, and with an abnormal capacity of seeing a 
long way into brick walls—accompanied, as is natural, with an 
equal incapacity for seeing what is obvious to ordinary eyes— 
undertakes to give us his views on a question which he has thought 
® good deal about, and on which he believes he has something to 
aay, he is pretty sure to be more or less interesting, though the 
interest may be quite as much due to the eccentricity of his mis- 
takes as to the value of his discoveries. The Dean is hardly the 
most competent person to break a lance with the illustrious author 
of the Variations of Protestantism. Wowever, he has convinced 
himself that much instruction may be derived from a bird's eye 


view, in a friendly and appreciative spirit, of “the Variations of 
Catholicism ”; the chief nr being, if we rightly understand 
him, to prove how great a blessing it is to the world that Christi- 
anity should be split up into some hundreds of conflicting sects, 
and that all of them—the Roman communion included, if she 
would only recognize her true blessedness—are habitually incon- 
sistent, not only with each other but with themselves. In regard 
to the Roman Church he proposes to’exhibit this inconsistency, in 
his paper in Fraser's Magazine, by examining her condition first 
before and then after the Reformation. That he has made some 
telling points we are far from wishing to deny, though,even where he 
is right in the main, his statement of the case is seldom free from 
blundering or exaggeration; but he also falls into many con- 
spicuous mistakes, both in his facts and his inferences, to some of 
which we shall presently call attention. The principle from which 
he starts, though characteristically overstated, is an important but 
hardly to any student of Church history a novel one. That the 
medizeval Catholic Church, which included the whole of Europe, 
included many elements which have since been drafted off into 
Protestantism, is obvious on the face of it, and it follows that a 
certain historical continuity has been preserved in both the great 
divisions of Western Christendom. But to say that this con- 
tinuity—meaning thereby moral continuity, not episcopal succes- 
sion, which lies entirely beyond the purview of the article—has 
been maintained “in the same sense” in the “ Churches of England 
and Scotland ”—i.e. the Kirk—as in the Roman Church, is simply 
paradoxical. It puts rather a strain on our powers of imagination 
to be told that not only “ is Leo XIII. the successor of Gregory the 
Great in the same sense as the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the successor of Augustine,” but also in the same sense as “ the 
present Principal of St. Andrews is the successor of the first 
Provost, appointed by Bishop Kennedy.” Towever, the Dean has 
a substratum of fact to go upon here, and he illustrates the 
presence of what he calls Protestant elements in the ante-Refor- 
mation Church happily enough by reference to “the free-spoken 
language adopted both by clergy and laymen before the Reforma- 
tion, on the subject of ecclesiastical abuses.” He might have added 
the free-spoken language of Councils, for there was hardly a 
medizeval Council, General or Provincial, that did not ring with 
the denunciation of clerical abuses, and make at least 
some attempt, however ineffectual, to remedy them. But 
it seems to have escaped his notice that the explanation 
of this contrast between medieval and modern practice— 
which by no means applies exclusively to the Church of Rome— 
is not far to seek, and does not altogether bear out his view of the 
unmixed “ benefit to the world” of what the Prayer-Book calls 
“our unhappy divisions.” As long as human nature remains what 
it is, people will have an instinctive dislike to “washing their 
dirty linen in public,” and therefore while Christendom is divided 
into a number of antagonistic, or at least rival, Churches, the 
members of each will be apt to make the most of their neighbours’ 
failings, and do their best to conceal or extenuate their own. In 
the middle ages there was no risk of having to wash one’s dirty 
linen in public, because there was no outside public to witness 
the unedifying spectacle. Men could afford to be free-spolien 
because they were speaking among friends, and it was the common 
interest of all who cared about religion that “the great roomy 
universal Church”—to use a phrase of George Eliot’s—to which 
they ail belonged, should be kept decently and in order. 

The Dean’s first detailed illustration of his thesis no less 
strikingly illustrates his own peculiar idiosyncrasies of method 
and view. He has got hold of an important fact, which has for 
obvious reasons been too much overlooked by controversialists, 
and is quite worth noting; but in his usual fashion of overstate- 
ment and misstatement, he mixes it up with what are not facts at 
all, and puts on it an interpretation of his own which would have not 
a little amazed those immediately concerned. Referring to some 
significant disciplinary and ritual changes which took place in the 
thirteenth century, he tells us that “in the middie ages the 
two sacraments were completely transformed.” The phrase “ the 
two sacraments,” if it is anything more thana slip of the pen, is an 
unfortunate one in every way. In the first place, the Dean at 
once proceeds to speak not of two ordinances but of three— 
Baptism, Communion, and Contirmaticn; in the next place, he 
must be well aware that the Church of Rome at the period he 
refers to had for several centuries recognized seven sacraments, 


-| while the dual enumeration did not come in till three centuries 


later, at the Reformation; and lastly, his supposed “ transforma- 
tion” of Baptism isa mare’s-nest. His point is that in the thirteenth 
century the administration of the Eucharist to infants, which had 
invariably prevailed throughout Christendom up to that period as 
is still the case in the Eastern Church, was abandoned ; 
that the form of Baptism was changed from total immersion, which 
“its name indicates,” to “ the totally different rite of sprinkling ” ; 
and that “Confirmation was deferred to an age of consciousness,” 
meaning apparently age of reason. The abolition of infant Com- 
munion was undoubtedly a very sweeping innovation, far more so 
under some aspects than the contemporaneous withdrawal of the 
chalice from the laity (which the Dean does not notice at all), as 
it altogether deprived a very large proportion of the buptized 
members of the Church—something between halfand a third pro- 
bably—of the Sacrament which had always before been admin- 
istered to them. That so little notice has been taken of 
this momentous change in later ages, while the controversy 
has raged so hotly over the administration of Communion under 
one kind, arises of course from the fact of all the Protestant 
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bodies having followed the Roman “ innovation” on the one 
point—as also in the postponement of Confirmation, where the 
rite has been retained, “to an age of consciousness ”—while re- 
turning to the earlier usage on the other point. The custom 
of deferring Confirmation came in, however, very gradually 
in the Latin Church ; it was often administered to infants till a 
different rule was established by the Council of Trent, though its 
reservation in the West to the Episcopal order made it impossible 
to follow the Eastern usage of regularly uniting it with the ad- 
ministration of Baptism. There is a curious survival of the old 
tradition in the note appended to the English Baptismal Office 
stating that baptized children,dying before they commit actual sin, 
are undoubtedly saved, which was inserted to meet the scruples of 
parents who were anxious about the salvation of their children 
when dying unconfirmed. We cannot however agree with Dean 
Stanley that “no more severe blow has ever been dealt against the 
magical and mystical theory of the sacramental system” than by 
this deferring of Confirmation and first Communion, considering that 
the “ magical and mystical” use of infant Baptism was retained, 
and that nothing was further from the thoughts of those who in- 
troduced the change than to disparage the validity of infant Com- 
munion, As to Baptism the Dean is doubly, or rather trebly, 
wrong. “The rite of sprinkling” or aspersion has never been 
sanctioned by the Roman Church, and finds no countenance in the 
rubrics of the English Prayerbook. And the late Mr. Wharton 
Marriott has shown, in his learned article on the subject in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, first that the word “ baptize” 
may just as well signify pouring or affusion, which is the form 
sanctioned by both the Roman and Anglican ritual, as immersion ; 
and, secondly, that both practices had existed side by side in the 
Christian Church from a very early age. ‘To speak of the transi- 
tion from immersion to aflusion as strictly analogous to “the 
abolition of the water of baptism by the Society of Friends ”—7.e. the 
disuse of the sacrament altogether—argues a daring to which we 
should scarcely have expected even Dean Stanley to be equal. It isa 
lighter matter that he should speak of the Canon of the Mass 
“ containing two elements entirely incompatible with two of the 
most widely recognized doctrines of the Roman Church,” one of 
which elements does not occur in “ the Canon of the Mass” at all, 
while the supposed incompatibility of either with Roman doctrines 
rests only on his failure to comprehend their meaning. Neither 
again would anybody not gifted with his singular capacity for dis- 
cerning non-existent distinctions and ignoring those which are 
real, imagine that to recognize the nullity of marriage in certain 
cases “amounts to the same thing” as the permission of divorce, 
or that clerical celibacy is more than a disciplinary institution 
which the stanchest infallibilist would allow to be variable in its 
own nature and one about which the Church might conceivably 
make mistakes. 

But the strange mixture of “ facta, infecta” which constitutes so 
marked a peculiarity of Dean Stanley’s method may perhaps be 
most readily exemplified by examining three of his consecutive 
points ; on the first of which he appears to us to be substantially 
right both in his facts and his inierence; in the second, right in 
his facts, which however are for his purpose irrelevant; in the 
third, entirely wrong in his facts from his ignorance or con- 
temptuous ignoring of ordinary theological terminology. First 
comes a reference, which he has probably borrowed from Janus, to 
the extraordinary variation of Papal decrees on the reality of 
witchcraft and the lawfulness of usury. Of the fact there can be 
no doubt, and the points at issue do touch directly on questions of 
faith and morality. Notso the Dean’s next example, which con- 
cerns the different treatment of actors in the French ard Italian 
Church. But that is a mere point of detail, which might very 
conceivably and not unreasonably be affected by differences of time 
aad place, just as the opinion of religious people as to the lawful- 
ness of attending theatres might be largely atfected by circumstances 
of the kind, In his third example the Dean has touched indeed on 
an important matter of doctrine, but he entirely mistakes his autho- 
rities. We are first told of a devotional work by a certain Dr. 
Furniss, published permissu supertorum, which contains, we believe, 
very startling and repulsive descriptions—though not worse than 
may be found in some Protestant works—of the future torments of 
the wicked. It is then added, truly enough, that “ nothing could 
justify such a publication except the most absolute certainty on 
the subject,” the subject evidently from the context meaning, not 
the particular details of Dr. Furniss’s book—which he would no 
doubt himself allow to be matters of opinion—but the doctrine of 
eternal punishment itself. Now there is not a shadow of doubt as to 
what the doctrine of the Church of Rome on that subject is. The 
Dean however observes that it is an entirely open question :— 


Not only are there expressions of a totally different character in Tertullian, 
Origen, St. Gregory, of Nyssa, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose—the 
three last recognised by the Roman Church as canonised saints—but even 
in modern times a brief but significant hint is dropped in a footnote to a 
well-known work by the foremost theologian of that Church, that: the 
Catholic Church has never ruled anything at all on the subject. 


As to his patristic authorities—among whom, by the way, St. 
Ambrose and Tertullian have no business to appear—it would strain 
even the ostrich stomach of the extremest Vaticanist to digest 
a theory of infallibility which made the Church responsible for all 
the statements of her accredited or even canonized writers; and 
Origen was condemned, instead of being canonized, expressly on 
account of his alleged heresies on this matter. But the appeal to 
Cardinal Newman’s authority is the most infelicitous, though it is 


due to Dean Stanley to say that he gives his readers the 
opportunity of appreciating its value by quoting in a footnote the 
passage cited from Petavius in Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent; 
“De hic damnatorum saltem hominum respiratione nihil adhuc 
certe decretum est ab Ecclesié Catholici.” Petavius, whom the 
illustrious author of the Defensto Fidei Nicene counted a foeman 
worthy of his steel, is no doubt one of the highest theological 
authorities of the Jesuit Order and of his Church during the last 
three centuries, and his statement cited by Cardinal Newman is so 
unquestionably true that every tiro in theological literature knows 
it to be almost a truism; but the Dean has entirely misconceived 
its meaning through a misconstruction of the critical word 
respiratione, from which his knowledge of Latin, if he knew 
nothing of the ‘theological question involved, might have been 
expected to preserve him, Jespiratio does not mean resto- 
ration, as the Dean’s argument requires, but a respite or 
intermission of suffering, and it has been a very general opinion 
among Latin theologians of all ages that there may be in course 
of time a mitigation or even total cessation of the bodily sufferings 
of the lost; and on that point, which is quite distinct 
from the doctrine of eternal punishment, the Roman Catholic 
Church has certainly pronounced no decision. Of course we merely 
refer to the matter em as illustrating the Dean's ineradicable 
confusion of thought. 

On one point where it was scarcely possible for him to go wrong, 
as to the marvellous divergences in the Roman Church on Papal 
infallibility, he has said what is very true, though it has often been 
said before. And as the matter is of considerable interest, as well 
for those without as within the Roman pale, and the case is fairly 
and forcibly summed up in the following passage, we will conclude 
by presenting it to our readers as it stands :— 


Compare the language of the Spanish or French prelates who promoted 
the dogmas of the Vatican Council wit the language of the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates who, in answer to the question, “ What is Papal Infalli- 
bility ? ” caused the catechumen to reply “It is a Protestant Calumny.” 
Compare the almost adcring language held by extreme Ultramontanes 
respecting Pius [X., with the latest utterances of Montalembert, who spoke 
of him as “the idol in the Vatican”; or with the contemptuous style in 
which the whole subject was treated by the distinguished Catholic laymen 
who, for a short time, ventured to express their opinions in the public 
journals of England. Compare the language of the two highest Romar 
authorities in England. One of them supported with all his energy the 
promulgation of the dogma, and afterwards spoke of its importance and its 
force in the most unqualified terms. The other regarded the formation of 
the dogma as the work of “an aggressive insolent faction which,” as a 
student, “he could not defend in the face of the facts of history”; and, 
even after accepting it, he reduced his allegiance to the very minimum of 
which human language is capable. Or, again, consider the assertions of 
those members of the Roman Communion who declare that they have ac- 
quiesced in this dogma, to their co-religionists so important, only on the 
understanding that as no Pope from the beginning of time ever has spoken 
authoritatively, so it is probable that no Pope to the end of time will ever 
so speak ; or, as another alternative, that the moment any Pope falls into 
error, that moment ipso fucto he ceases to be a Pope, and therefore, ceases. 
to speak as an authority. And to these variations amongst theologians we 
ought to add those still wider divergences which exist amongst the large 
classes of the Roman Communion, whose numbers form a material element 
in the dazzling pretensions which it puts forth ; and yet of whom it is not 
too much to say that, both amongst the educated and uneducated classes, 
there are thousands to whom the Pope's claims to infallibility are entirely 
inoperative. It might perhaps be asked whether, even amongst the 
strongest upholders of the dogma, any one ever quotes or accepts it except 
on behalf of something to which he is previously inclined. For all other 
cases, the qualifications in reserve are so large and numerous as to supply 
some means of escape. 


THE SWORD OF OUR FATHERS. 


flys sword of our fathers has again been drawn from its scab- 
bard. We do not mean the sabre so dear to that sweet damsel 
the Grand Duchess of Geroistein, but a much more deadly weapon, 
and one pointed at a far more august throat than any of the an- 
tagonists of the redoubtable Fritz. The existence and the use of 
this most necessary instrument of defence, even more than of 
defiance, was revealed to us just eleven years since by the very 
man who is now quivering under its gleam, So certainly in every 
age does the doom recur 
Fas necis artifices arte perire sua. 

February 23, 1869, was a day to be much and long remembered. 
in our Parliamentary history, for upon it a great man madea great 
maiden speech at a great constitutional crisis. A wicked lord, 
Bury by title, with the characteristic effrontery of an hereditary 
aristocrat, asked leave of the House of Commons to bring in a 
Bill to relieve from the burden of re-election those men of light 
and leading whom Her Majesty might summon to her counsels. 
The House was aghast at the audacity of the heir of the Keppels ; 
but at first it could only find expression in the deep utterances of 
Mr. White, whilom “the Plymouth Sound,” but then member 
for Brighton. Presently, however, from below the gangway on 
the Ministerial side a majestic form uprose, and Parliament first 
heard the solemn, solid boom of that voice whose “ Turn them out ” 
has been scattering confusion among the Tory hosts. 

No mock-modest protestations preluded, no girlish excuses 
weakened, the words of wisdom which fell from the mouth, magna 
sonaturum, of William Vernon Harcourt. The hour had come 
and the man, and the Commons had only to listen and be in- 
structed. The case was desperate, in spite of Mr. Gladstone and 
his great majority of that Session; for, as the member for Oxford 
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observed :—“ He could not forget that this was a Bill to abro- 
gatea principle which was coeval with—he might almost say con- 
genital with—our present system of Parliamentary government” 
—namely, by necessary sequence, the reign of Queen Anne. 
True it was that the provision was originally enacted from 
jealousy of the power of the Crown, and that the poor Crown 

ad now no longer any power of which the most austere dema- 
gogue need be jealous. But, as the tyrannical Crown waned, 
another tyranny as oppressive, to say the least, and as odious to 
the Liberal instincts of the people, had grown up, that many- 
headed monster “ the Executive ”—the Cabinet, in other words— 
in which, of course, so far as the Executive crosses the path of 
the citizen, its most offensive member, by the nature of his repres- 
sive powers, must always be that despot who holds the strings of 
Home affairs :— 

It was because the provisions of the Statute of Anne were a safeguard 

against the power of the Executive that it seemed to him quite as necessary 
at the present moment as at any former period of our history that they 
should be religiously preserved and jealously maintained. 
Minions and sycophants might gloat over the fiction that it was 
the Sovereign who made the Ministers. So the Sovereign might 
do in theory ; but after each choice there was a “ fundamental prin- 
ciple” which decreed an appeal to a more august tribunal—the 
constituency which had elected and sent that man to Parliament ; 
and as the constituencies, dealing with each Ministry as a whole, 
might “turn them out” at the first opportunity, so each con- 
stituency has the absolute right to claim the option of “ ratifying ” 
or refusing to ratify the Sovereign’s preference, by turning out of 
Parliament that representative whom the Queen may delight to 
honour, but whom the householders, supreme at the ballot-boxes, 
may in their religious jealousy desire to abase :— 

The principle laid down in the Act which his noble friend proposed to 
repeal was this—that the choice by the sovereign of her Ministers should 
be ratified by the people as represented by the constituencies who elected 
them. This was a principle which for a century and a half had been 
fundamental in the English Constitution, and he confessed he was at a loss 
to conceive what were the grounds on which the noble Lord proposed that 
it should be changed. 

So far we have been listening to the patriot, the sage, and the 
statesman; but Mr. Harcourt soon soars on the wings of his im- 
passioned argument to even higher regions, and catches something 
of the old prophetic strain. At distant intervals, as we know, it 
has been vouchsafed to some few elect geniuses from Balaam 
downwards to predict, unconsciously it may be and unwillingly, 
but unerringly, their own latter end. Among these great men 
Mr. Harcourt took his stand, when, with impressive earnestness, 
“He ventured to test against what Lord Castlereagh 
would have called an ‘ignorant impatience’ of small in- 
conveniences when dealing with great constitutional principles.” 
True, Mr. Hall may shut the door of the House of Commons in 
the face of the Home Secretary while his new honours are fresh 
upon him; but this will be—for “ Historicus ” has tuld us so—a 
“small inconvenience”; and it would be “ ignorant impatience” 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone to complain—Mr. Secretary himself 
would never be guilty of such littleness—of an accident which 
was at the same time the vindication of those “ great constitutional 
principles ” which compel our modern Hampden to try conclusions 
with an oppressive and unscrupulous “ ixecutive,” whose ap- 
pointment remained to be ratified by the electing constituencies. 

But the Statute of Anne was something more brilliant, some- 
thing keener and more cutting, even than an assertion of principles. 
In the words of our inspired seer:—“It had done great service, 
and he believed it might do great service again. It was thesword 
of our fathers, and it was our duty to keep it bright and bur- 
nished as we had received it from our ancestors.” Belief is now 
swallowed up in fruition, The day of the renewed “ great service ” 
has come indeed; the “sword of our fathers,” bright and freshly 
burnished, has been received by the avenger Hall. The souls of our 
Whig ancestors are looking on, from wherever Liberal statesmen 
go, at the clash of fundamental principles, It is a strife of heroes, 
each strong in the consciousness of duty to be fulfilled; each vy- 
ing with the other which shull show most godly reverence for the 
immortal principles of the Statute of Anne, the one by action and 
the other by endurance. Whether the result may show that Mr. 
Hall be destined to lay low his majestic foe, or whether the inten- 
tion of martyrdom on the part of our prophetic Secretary may 
be accepted as equivalent to the actual suffering, certain it is that 
he has been spared to give a point and reality to the maiden utter- 
ances of his Parliamentary Muse which even he in the first glow 
of his earliest triumph could hardly have ventured to anticipate. 

Then, if the anticipations of the Times, strong in the longings 
of a new love, of the Standard, candidly friendly to its ancient 
comrades, and of the penitent Pall Mali should be justified by the 
rout of Hall and his abandoned Tories, a reception for the great 
‘Statesman, unique in its attributes, should be provided. Consider- 
ing the crowded state of the London streets in the pious and picto- 
rial month of May, we should hardly counsel Danish cattle being 
harnessed to his triumphal car. Let the ceremony be reserved for 
the inside of St. Stephen’s. The Speaker will smile with affable 
condescension on Mr. Secretary as he advances up the floor, robed 
in the silken vestment of a Queen’s Counsel, though upon his 
head he carries no horsehair disguisement of a plodding advo- 
cate, but the laced hat of a Privy Councillor, while he bears in 
one hand the Seals of the Home Office, and in the other the bright 
and burnished brand Excalibur torn from his discomfited assailant. 


‘ 


To his right flank and his left will cling his introducers, whom 
he may choose from Bristol and Northampton; and the clerks at 
the table will chant in harmonious accord, to the chaste melody of 
Ottenbach :— 

Voici le sabre de nos péres: 

Tu vas le mettre & ton cété ; 

Ton bras est fort, ton ame est fitre, 

Ce glaive sera bien porté. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


T is a great pity that when Mr. Sambourne, a week or two 
ago, drew that clever picture of tacking yachts, with a certain 
very well-known broadsheet figuring on the mainsail of the fore- 
most, he did not know of the metamorphosis which awaited our 
contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette. A pleasing little sketch 
might have been made in the corner, representing the captain and 
crew of one bark undergoing the fate of Lieutenant Bligh and the 
Abdiels of the Bounty, as a preparation for setting off on the new 
tack. No one was surprised at the course pursued by the “ leading 
journal,” which, since it has become urable to lead, has generally 
en sufficiently dutiful in its efforts to follow. A little more as- 
tonishment may have been excited by the evolutions of a pro~ 
fessedly Tory paper which appears to be aspiring to the position of 
an independent one, and which, after doing the late Government 
all the harm it could in reference to the Water Bill just before 
the elections, and giving them not the warmest of support during the 
contest, appears to have discovered in Mr. Gladstone a Heaven- 
born Minister at last, and has accordingly been saluted by Sir 
William Harcourt as the national organ of Conservatism. Changes 
of this kind, though not usual or well-famed in English journal- 
ism, are not unknown. It was reserved for the proprietors and 
managers of the Pali Mall Gazette to provide the curious spectacle 
of a newspaper office changing its occupants, like one of the 
houses in Downing Street, with a change of Government. 

The first step in the drama, at least as it was openly played, 
was the announcement in the Pall Mall Gazette itself of last 
Saturday that the editor who had so long directed it wonld from 
that day forward have nothing to do with it. This was followed 
by a circular announcing a change not only of editorship, but of 
proprietorship, and by a statement in a Sunday paper that the 
Pall Mall would heneeforward be a “ Ministerial journal.” The term 
“ Ministerial journal” has never been ‘a popular one in England, 
and it was not surprising that it should be repudiated. The state- 
ment was contradicted energetically by the new editor or pro- 
prietor, or proprietor-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and it was 
announced in the first issue of the new paper—for it certainly 
seems to deserve that adjective—that the Pall Mall would con- 
tinue to be distinguished by the independence it had always 
shown, Meanwhile a curious explanation of this claim to con- 
tinuity, and a still more curious definition of the independence 
referred to, appeared in a letter from the outgoing editor himself. 
According to Mr. Greenwood, the proprietor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, shortly after the elections, informed him that he had 
transferred the property. The new holder expressed his wish 
that Mr. Greenwood should retain his post. ‘his polite wish 
naturally elicited a request to be informed whether the prin- 
ciples of the paper were to be the same as before, or whether, 
like those of the American candidate on a celebrated occasion, 
they were to be changed. It soon appeared that the latter was to 
be the case.. The principles were to be the principles of the new 
proprietor; and, further, the principles of the new proprietor were 
to be those of the new Administration, which, as Mr. Greenwood 
rather wickedly adds, was not then formed. However this might 
be, a “ general support” was to be given to this Administration 
which was yet in the loins of its not yet known father, and it soon 
appeared (we still quote Mr. Greenwood) that in thisinstance general 
and particular were more nearly allied than is sometimes the case, 
Mr. Greenwood not unnaturally felt some reluctance to accept en 
bloc the political creed of another person, who in his turn was ap- 
parently prepared to accept en bloc the political creed of a yet un- 
formed body; and he proposed some test questions. These, according 
to his own account, had reference to the extension of the county 
franchise, the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, all three of which were to be supported, or rather 
the first two were to be supported and the last not opposed. There- 
upon Mr. Greenwood gratetully declined to continue as editor with 
such a remarkable breach of continuity, and announced his own 
retirement and that of his staff. With the rest of his letter 
we have nothing to do, as it concerns more or less private 
matter. Finally, this curious correspondence was enriched by two 
notes, one from the late and one from the present proprietor of 
the Pall Mali Gazette, demurring to Mr. Greenwood’s statement 
of the case. The former simply says that many of the late 
editor's statements are inaccurate or misleading; but as these 
probably concern the points about which we have been silent, 
there is no need to tale account of them. The actual pro- 
prietor’s testimony as to the singular interview just. detailed is 
cf more importance. He simply states that there are “ inaccuracies 
of fact or of colour” in the history thereof, and we can very 
readily believe that there never yet was an interview of 
such a kind in which the version of one of the parties did 
not seem to the other inaccurate in colour, if not in fact. In 
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= it is objected that the disestablishment of the English 
hurch was not mentioned. It does not require a Bentley or a 
Porson to adjust these two various readings. Nothing is more 
oa ema than that one speaker had disestablishment in Scotland 

his mind, while the other was thinking of disestablishment in 
England ; but it may be taken for granted that, if Mr. Greenwood’s 
memory had deceived him in reference to the proposed “ general 
support ” to the new, and then non-existent, Aileen, the 
world would have been informed of it. It may be taken, then, as 
agreed that immediately after the elections the powers that were 
and the powers that are in the case of the Pall Mall Gazette deter- 
mined to make that periodical tack in a very remarkable manner. 
After all, however, tacking is not the most appropriate metaphor ; 
for the object of the tacks, even when the ship is apparently pro- 
ceeding in the most opposite direction, is the same. There used 
to be a joke against Monk, Duke of Albemarle, that, more accus- 
tomed to cavalry than to sailors, he never could got out of the 
habit of giving the order “wheel” instead of “tack.” The 
phraseology of George the Kingmaker is very appropriate in this 
case, and it may be said that the Pall Mall Gazette has wheeled 
zound the compass, or pretty nearly so. 

We do not know that, whatever the circumstances, we can 
wholly approve the dragging of names and persons before the 
public in questions of journalism, ‘The more strictly the 
ancnymity and impersonality of a journal are maintained, the 
greater is likely to be the journalist's respect for the public 
and the public’s respect for the journalist. But certainly if 
ever there was a case in which such a proceeding is excusable, 
that case is the present. It has at any rate for very many 
years been an honourable tradition of English newspaper writing that 
it has principles. The alacrity with which the new proprietor of the 
Pall Mail Gazette repudiated the epithet of Ministerial is the best 
possible proof of this, though under the circumstances it was a rather 
unfortunate alacrity. It would be absurd of course to suppose that 
a newspaper can be carried on without capital, and equally absurd 
to suppose that a capitalist, if he happens to have any particular 
principles, will lend his money for the purpose of overthrowing or 
attacking those principles. Papers have changed hands and, in 
changing hands, have changed politics before now. But we cer- 
tainly do not remember any instance where so unlucky an occasion 
has been chosen for the change, or where the circumstances of it 
have been so mirth-provoling. A newspaper has been carried on 
for a considerable number of years on a certain plan and under a 
certain inspiration, which must be presumed to have been agree- 
able, or at least not disayreeable, to the proprietor. A general 
‘election, and the temporary lapse into disfavour of the doc- 
trines to which the newspaper in question has given a general 
support, is chosen as the time for a family compact, in virtue 
of which it is announced to the conductors of the paper that 
they are to give a general support to exactly the opposite views, 
or rather to some possible exponents of those opposite views 
who have not yet declared a policy, nor indeed been placed 
in a position to do so, After which the journal under its new 
management is made to state that its former independence 
will be maintained, even as the famed silk stockings of Sir John 
Cutler, after receiving the last completing darn of woollen, might 
have announced that their former silkiness would continue to be 
an unalterable characteristic of their composition. The practical 
results of the proceeding do not concern us, though they must be 
sufliciently obvious. We have only to renew the suggestion already 
hinted at, that, if this sort of thing is to become common, we had 
better have professed Ministerial journals, so that changes may be 
accomplished with decency and despatch, and at the same time with- 
out unnecessary exacerbation of feeling. It might be advisable to have 
more than one such journal. There might be the out-and-out Minis- 
terial eg which fought tooth and nail for everything the Govern- 
ment did; the semi-official journal—a sort of Times in its better 
days—which had plenty of information, and was enabled to lead 
public opinion up to the required point ; and the independent—such 
as we take the new Pall Mail to be—which bore the outward garb 
of impartial criticism, but which was well urderstood to give what 
we find ought to be called a “ general support” to the Ministry. 
A few journalists of sutlicient versatility might have permanent 
posts on these, not to mention that the merely mechanical part of 
the papers and their non-political columns would also employ a con- 
siderable permanent staff. The political writers who happened to 
be bothered with consciences would of course go out of oflice with 
their chiefs. Indeed we do not see why a companion set of Opposition 
organs should not beset up—the irreconcilable organ, the moderately 
depreciatory organ,and theunkiud!ly-impartial organ—in which case 


tween the Treasury and Opposition benches in the House. 
plan might perhaps be a little troublesome to the subscribers, who 
would have frequently to change their orders to their newsagents, 
but otherwise it would have many advantages, and above all would 
present a perfectly irreproachable front to the critic of morals. The 

resent system of private enterprise is obviously from this incident 
Table to the charge of occasionally producing scandals, ‘The pro- 
fane public will probably ask whether the late proprietor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette has another son-in-law, to ny in case of a 
Tory majority, say in 1884, he can retransfer the paper in order 
that it may give an enlightened and independent support to the 
Ministers who succeed Her Majesty's present advisers, Indeed it 
would evidently be well for all newspaper proprietots on the new 
system to have two sleeping partners, one Tory and one Liberal, 
who might be respectively called from their sleep to become the 


| 


Mr. Jorkins of the occasion when a political crisis happened, and 
who could talk about the continuance of their independent course, 
and assure all and sundry that the paper in all important matters 
was the same concern. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 


\ R. BRADLAUGH has made what we suppose he con- 
siders an eflective entry into the House of Commons. By a 
bold avowal of his peculiar tenets and by adopting the position 
that those tenets constitute no obstacle to his taking his seat, he 
has obtained for himself the honour of a short debate and the 
appointment of a Select Committee. We do not wish to question 
the sincerity of Mr. Bradlaugh’s views, but a very large number 
of people regarded his election for Northampton as a national 
calamity, if not a national disgrace, and these persons, and perhaps 
others, will probably suspect Mr. Bradlaugh of posing as the 
superintelligent unbeliever who has shaken himself free from the 
trammels of popular superstition, But, whether his attitude 
towards the ordinarily accepted religious ideas of his fellow- 
countrymen be real or assumed, it behoves every one who adopts 
such a position of superiority to make sure of his ground; and it 
would be no small triumph to the despised and inferior crowd if it 
turned out that on this occasion vaulting ambition had “ o’erleaped 
itself,” and that Mr. Bradlaugh, by his “take away that bauble” 
sort of performance on Monday last had practically excluded 
himself from ever taking his seat, save through the possible con- 
cession of both Houses and the passing of a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Bradlaugh has already been the cause of one Act of 
Parliament being passed; but in that case there was more reason 
for such a course being pursued than can perhaps be shown in the 
present instance. Mr. Bradlaugh has before now shown himself an 
acute amateur lawyer; but he has on this occasion, we venture to 
think, got a little out of his depth, and there is possibly in store 
for him an unexpected check, for which his only consolaticn 
would be the consciousness of being a martyr to his opinions. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, when called upon last Monday to take the usual 
Parliamentary oath, claimed the right to make an aflirmation io 
lieu thereof, asserting that he was by the statutes relating to this 
point entitled to take such a course. In order rightly to estimate 
the validity of this claim, it is necessary brietly to review the 
course of legislation in relation to Parliamentary oaths. At no 
very distant date a variety of oaths were imposed on all members 
except Quakers, whose claim to exemption by virtue of divers old 
statutes, allowing them to affirm instead of swearing, was upheld 
in the case of Mr. Pease, elected in 1833. These oaths in- 
cluded those of allegiance, of supremacy, and of renunciation: 
of the Pretender, and one at least involved the use of the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian.” The election of Baron 
Rothschild and of Mr. Alderman Salomons, and their refusal to 
adopt these words—which, when the matter came before the courts 
of law, were held to be an essential part of the oath—showed 
that, unless some modification either of the oath itself or of the 
law which exacted the taking of it was adopted, no Jewish sub- 
ject of Her Majesty could ever sit in either House. For nearly 
eleven years Bills having this object were annually passed in the 
House of Commons and thrown out by the Lords; but at 
length, in 1858, two Acts were passed, the first of which sub- 
stituted for the then existing oaths one embodying all their 
necessary provisions, but still concluding with the obnoxious 
words, “And I make this declaration upon the true faith of a 
Christian. So help me God.” The second Act enabled either 
House to pass a resolution in the case of any person of the Jewish 
religion entitled, but for the oath, to sit and vote in such House, 
that he may omit the clause “And I make this declaration 
upon the true faith of a Christian,” and enacted that thereupon 
the oath so taken should be of the same effect as if nothing had 
been omitted. By the former of these two Acts concessions were 
also made to suit the case of Quakers and “ every other person now 
by law permitted to make his solemn affirmation or declaration 
instead of taking an oath.” In 1866 these enactments were 
repealed, and a form of oath imposed on members of both Houses 
which could be taken by Jew and Gentile alike, inasmuch 1s 
it contained no mention of Christianity and merely concluded with 
the customary adjuration “So help me God.” Section 4 of this 
Act comprises an exemption in favour of “ Quakers and every other 
person for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 


| allirmation or declaration instead of taking an oath,” who are to 
there would be a flux and reflux of personnel, just as there is be- | 
The | 


be allowed to make a solemn affirmation to the same effect as the 
Parliamentary oath. Then by Section 5 it is provided that if any 
member of the House of Peers votes by himself or his proxy in the 
House of Peers, or sits as a Peer during any debate in the said 
House, without having taken the oath, he shall for every such 
offence be subject to a penalty of 5oo/.; and if any member of the 
Touse of Commons votes as such in that House, or sits during any 
debate after the Speaker has been chosen without having taken the 
oath, he shall be subject to the same penalty for each offence, and 
in addition to the penalty his seat shall be vacated in the same- 
manner as if he weredead. An Act of 1867 substitutes the present 
form of Parliamentary oath for that directed by the last men- 
tioned Act, but does not otherwise affect the law. To sum up 
this part of our argument, it appears that any member 
of either House who takes any part in the business of 
such House without taking the prescribed oath, or, being a person 
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for the time being by law permitted to take a solemn affirmation 
or declaration instead of an oath, having made such affirmation or 
declaration to the same effect, is liable to a penalty of 5o00/. for 
every such offence, and, if a member of the Lower House, to lose 
his seat in addition. The taking such oath or making such 
declaration is therefore an indispensable preliminary to Parlia- 
mentary life. 

We now turn to the other branch of the case, Mr. Bradlaugh 
declines to take the usual oath, and indeed we cannot see how 
he could consistently do so. We do not profess an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious or non-religious views, 
but in a reported case in which he was plaintiff, and in which his 
evidence was objected to on the ground that by reason of his 
peculiar tenets he was not competent to be sworn, Mr. Bradlaugh 
admitted that he did not believe in the Deity or in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. He is thus incompetent to 
give evidence on oath in any court of law; but were he willing 
to take the requisite Parliamentary oath, we do not clearly see 
whose business it would be to object to his competency. Even 
had he insisted on omitting the concluding adjuration from 
feelings similar to those which in M. Sardou’s Rabagas prompted 
the imposition of a fine on the use of a certain name, and 
had so taken the oath, he might probably have safely taken 
his seat, inasmuch as it has been held that the concluding ad- 
juration is merely the form of the oath and not an essential part 
thereof. All such compromises, however, Mr. Bradlaugh dis- 
avows, and claims to make his affirmation. But, to be entitled 
to adopt this alternative, he must bring himself within the deti- 
nition of a “person for the time being by law permitted to make 
a solemn affirmation or declaratiun instead of taking an oath.” 
The statutes under which Mr. Pease claimed and secured exemp- 
tion as a Quaker —_ only to specitic oaths, and in the year in 
which he entered the House an Act was passed by which Quakers 
and Moravians were, in all cases where an oath was requisite, per- 
mitted to make a solemn affirmation instead. In the same year 
the privilege of affirming, instead of swearing, on all lawful occa- 
sions was extended to members of the sect called Separatists ; and 
in 1837 an equally wide exemption was conferred on ex-Quakers 
and ex-Moravians who still retained a conscientious objection to 
swearing. ‘This completes the list of persons who are now by law 
permitted to make an affirmation, instead of taking an cath, on all 
occasions where an oath is otherwise indispensable, and it is 
obvious that Mr. Bradlaugh does not come within the catalogue. 
But for certain specified purposes and on certain specitied occasions 
the privilege of affirming, instead of swearing, may be extended to 
persons of tender conscience outside the limits of these par- 
ticular sects. By the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, it is 
provided that, “If any person called as a witness, or desiring 
to make an affidavit or deposition, shall refuse or be un- 
willing from alleged conscientious motives to be sworn, it shall 
be lawful for the court or judge . . . . upon being 
satisfied of the sincerity of such objection, to permit such 
person, instead of being sworn, to make his or her solemn 
declaration or affirmation in the words following:—‘I, A. B., do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm and declare that the taking 
of any oath is, according to my religious belief, unlawful, and I do 
also solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm and declare,” &c. 

But here of course comes in the question whether a person 
who would be allowed in a court of law to make an affirma- 
tion by virtue of this section is “ a person for the time being by 
law permitted to make a solemn affirmation or declaration instead 
of taking an oath,” within the meaning of the Act of 1866. We 
very much doubt whether he is. The section refers to no particular 
class of persons, the occasion is limited to courts of law or legal 
prennedinnt, and moreover there is no direct permission by law, 

ut only a right of permission vested in the absolute discretion of 
the judge. But even supposing that any person who might reason- 
ably claim exemption from the judge under this section is within 
the provisions of the Act of 1866, it does not follow that 
Mr. Bradlaugh is. If Mr, Bradlaugh were ultimately to be 
allowed to make an affirmation, he would not, according 
to the preseribed form in use in Parliament, have specifically to 
declare that “ the taking of any oath is, according to his 
religious belief, unlawful”; but in ascertaining who are the 
persons entitled to take the benetit of this section, the form of the 
affirmation therein provided cannot be left out of consideration. It 
is, we maintain, clear that the persons within the purview of this 
section are such, and such only, as can satisfy the Court that from 
conscientious religious belief they hold the taking of an oath to be 
morally wrong, as being prohibited by the form of religion they 
profess, and these are the only persons, besides the members and ex- 
members of the sects above mentioned, now permitted to make 
an affirmation instead of an oath even in a court of law. Then, 
is Mr. Bradlaugh within this category? There can be but one 
answer to this question. The very idea of an oath being unlaw- 
ful according to a man’s religious belief argues the existence of a 
Supreme Being whose name is not to be invoked in mundane 
matters, or who has prohibited the taking of an oath. As Mr. 
Justice Stephen observes in his General View of the Criminal Law 
of England, these Acts do not meet the case of a person who, 
“being an atheist, has either no religious belief, or does not object 
to taking an oath. 

Apparently, however, Mr. Bradlaugh relies on the provisions of 
two other Acts, to which he referred in his short address to the 
House, but which do not, in our opinion, help him much. 
‘These ave the “Evidence Farther Amendment Act, 1869,” and 


the “Evidence Amendment Act, 1870.” The object of these 
Acts was as follows:—-It being found that in certain cases t 
ends of justice were defeated or hindered by witnesses objecting 
to take an oath, or being objected to as being incompetent to do 
80, who, by reason of the absence of any religious belief whatever, 
could not be permitted to affirm, the Act of 1869 was passed, pro- 
viding that in such cases “ such person shall, if the presiding judge 
is satistied that the taking of an oath would have no binding effect 
on his conscience, make the following promise and declaration ” :— 
“T solemnly promise and declare that the evidence given by me to 
the Court shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” and any person having so pledged himself and subsequently 
giving false evidence is liable to the penalties of perjury. 

In 1870 Mr. Bradlaugh brought an action against one De Rin, 
which was referred to arbitration. As before stated, Mr. Brad- 
laugh — himself as a witness, and was objected to on the 
ground of incompetency by reason of his peculiar tenets. He then 
claimed to give his evidence by virtue of the Act of 1869, but 
the arbitrator held that that Act did not apply to proceedings be- 
fore an arbitrator, and rejected his evidence. r. oem 
applied to the Court, but the Court refused the application on the 
ground that where persons have agreed on an arbitrator they 
are bound by his decision, and did not decide the point at all. In 
the same year the Act of 1870 was passed, extending the powers 
of the Act of 1869 to all proceedings before a person authorized 
to administer an oath, but not otherwise affectirig the law. It is 
to these statutes Mr. Bradlaugh appeals as constituting him a 
person for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration in place of taking an oath within the 
Act of 1866. There is, of course, something to be said on his 
side. Under the Acts of 1869 and 1870, a witness may object 
to take an oath, and may eventually “solemnly promise and 
declare,” and it may fairly be argued that this amounts to being 
permitted to make a solemn affirmation or declaration instead of 
taking an oath, especially in the case of a plaintiff or defendant, 
who would lose the benefit of his own evidence were it not for 
some such provision, But the arguments on the other side appear 
to us far more cogent. The remarks made above with reference 
to the Common Law Procedure Act apply with equal force 
to these Acts. Next, the Act of 1866 specifies “ Quakers 
and all other persons for the time being permitted, &c.,” and 
on an established rule of Parliamentary construction, the subse- 
quent general words must be interpreted as being ejusdem generis 
with the preceding specific ones. The application of this principle 
would limit the words “all other persons” to persons having a 
conscientious religious objection to taking an oath—the class of 
people, in fact, provided for by the Common Law Procedure 
Act. Then the words of the Act of 1866 are “a solemn declara- 
tion or affirmation.” If these words be taken as describing the 
same thing, it is clear that the declaration or promise prescribed by 
the Act of 1869 is not a solemn affirmation, though it may be 
a declaration, if they be taken disjunctively as referring to 
two different things. Again, there does not seem to be much 
“ permission” about the terms of the Act of 1869. The Act seems 
to contemplate witnesses who are not parties to the suit rather 
than the parties themselves, and without affording any counte- 
nance to their absence of religion, to have sought to devise some 
means of rendering their testimony available by applying the 
purely secular sanction of a possible prosecution for perjury. 
“ Such shall . . . make the following promise and 
tion.” The point is, however, unquestionably a knotty one, and we 
shall be curious to see what the Select Committee determine about 
it. 


THE HERALD OF PEACE. 


HE blessing pronounced on peacemakers is not likely to be 
inherited by i a The popular opinion that the con- 
ductors of newspapers like war, because war helps to sell their 
journals, is probably erroneous. War is bad for trade, and 7% 
thing that is bad for trade is bad for the press. But, on the whole, 
out of the mere desire to find something exciting to say, news- 
pers do sometimes happen to encourage war. There may be some 
slight ill-feeling between two countries or Courts, and the papers are 
bound to drag the affair into publicity. They are like the boys 
whom Arminius and Mr. Matthew Arnold saw at Eton. Re pom. 
Rottles was asked whether he would take a licking from Lo 
Claude, and then Lord Claude was informed that “that beast 
Bottles says he won't take a licking from you.” Newspaper corre- 
spondents are constantly averring that France won't take a licking 
from Germany, or that she has taken a diplomatic licking, or that 
Italy does not want to fight, but will do so in certain contin- 
encies. Thus the discussion of foreign politics in the press is very 
Fike the gossip of small boys in the Lower Fourth, who pass their 
time in wondering whether Briggs major is afraid of Smith, and 
whether Thompson is the master of Jones. The eternal chatter 
about these matters rouses angry passions, and presently there is 
work enough for war correspondents. 

There is, happily, one small but persevering journal, little 
studied, we fear, in those homes of iniquity, “the Clubs,” which 
raises its little voice against militarism. ‘This is The Herald of 
Peace, the organ of the Peace Society, which most outsiders pro- 
hably supposed to have died long “go of hope deferred. But the 
Peace Society is really ina green old age, and celebrates its sixty- 
fourth birthday on the 18th of this month in Finsbury Chapel. Ou 
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that occasion four members of Parliament—Mr. Firth, Mr. Illing- 
worth, Mr. Arthur Pease, and Mr. Henry Richard—will address 
the pacific, While we wait anxiously for their remarks as to the 
effect of the late elections on the peace of Europe, the Herald, 
published under their auspices, may help to pass the time. This 
curious little journal contains in small space a great number of 
articles. The first deals with the decadence of Germany, where “ the 
slightest (military) offence involves imprisonment in a dark cell 
on bread and water. In special cases the cell is lined with hard 
and sharp wooden laths, placed edgeways in all directions, so that 
the prisoner can neither stand, lean, or lie down in comfort.” We 
should think not, indeed. “This amounts to actual torture ; 
and it is a punishment which has been inflicted, for example, 
on several young men who at intervals have refused, on con- 
scientious grounds, to serve inthe army.” But shall Germans 
be alone in refusing, on conscientious grounds, to serve in the 
army? Is their virtue and their martyrdom unknown 
among British privates? No; we are proud to learn from the 
Herald of Peace that there are some brave and consistent soldiers 
under our own flag who are “reluctant to destroy human life.” 
“ During the Zulu war,” we are informed, “some British soldiers, 
who were reluctant to destroy human life, and consequently held 
back, were, according to newspaper reports, flogged into the fight.” 
Any thinker less guileless than the editor of the Herald of Peace 
might suspect that the British soldiers were reluctant to give the 
poor untutored Zulu a chance of breaking the Sixth Command- 
ment, The Herald does not seem to see that these mildest of men 
need never have joined a brutal and barbarous profession at all, 
and the scorn of the Herald is reserved, not for the poltroons, but 
for the men who flogged them. Prose is not equal to the situation, | 
and the journal of peace breaks into verse which is well worth | 
quoting :— ‘ 
Blush, blush, ye sires of England, 
Where streams the Gospel light, 
That your own sons and soldiers 
Are flogged into the fight ! 
Flogged till their backs are bleeding, 
Flogged till their hearts are sore, 
Flogged till their manhood droopeth, 
To lift itself no more ! 
Blush, blush, ye English daughters, 
For brothers on the field, 
Whose tortured backs are bleeding 
From whips which warriors wield ! 
Blush! blush! and let your sighing 
Be heard from shore to shore, 
Till legislators tremble, 
And use the lash no more. 


Blush, blush, ye English mothers, 
With ditties on your lip, 
And pray that laughing baby 
May never feel the whip ;— 
May never feel the scourging, 
The cruel “ nine-tails’” bite, 
Nor by his brother warriors 
Be flogged into the fight ! 


And O thou Queen of England, 
To Christian duty bound, 

Let not the crime of flogging 
Within thy realms be found. 

*Tis not for those who gather 
Beneath the Sharon Rose 

To tread upon their brother, 
Or fill his life with woes. 


We need scarcely apologize for the length of this quotation. | 


A 
the friends of peace have quite novel ideas about honour and 
shame. Ordinary people, the English mother “with ditties on 
her lip,” and generally those who “gather beneath the Sharon 
Rose,” would biush if it were true that the British soldier needs to 
be flogged to the front. But the Herald of Peace glories in the 
, and is only ashamed of the people who award him his 
proper punishment. To be fair, the Herald should admit that we 
are as bad as the Germans, who torture the conscientious conscript, 

while we flog the reluctant warrior. 

Few students of contemporary ron can be ignorant of the 
t name of the Reverend Joseph Cook (of Boston, 0.8.) Mr. Cook 
is that great American voice which denounces Professor Huxley 
with all his works. He is the profound scholar, too, who derives 
Bathybius “ from two Greek words meaning respectively ‘ deep’ and 
‘ sea.’” Mr. Cook has lately been lecturing on universal peace, and has 
even devised a practical plan by which the quiet of the world is 
to be secured. The Herald of Peace prints his orations; and we 
do not mean to flatter Mr. Cook when we say that, compared 
with the other contents of the Herald, his address is quite sen- 
sible and coherent. He advocates the formation of a great 


English ing league. This alliance will be powerful enough 
to whi creation into and brotherhood. “The disband- 
ing of standing armies among English-speaking peoples would 


one by this means.” As Great 
ritain is the only English —s nation which possesses what 
by a stretch of courtesy, may be called a talliin chien, we have 
only to lay down the sword and “ strike a universal — through 
half the continents and all the seas.” Unluckily Europe would 
belong to the unpacified half of the continents. Thus it seems 
bable that the great Anglo-Saxon League must do its striking 
rst, and lay down its sword afterwards. Can this prospect really 
charm the Peace Society? Mr. Cook says, “ Sea so Con- 


t from the verve and spirit of the verse, the poem proves that — 


servative a power as the London Spectator observes that such an 


alliance would be utterly beyond attack from any first. 
class Power, unless China should ever become one; and, 
except in India, could only be attacked by fleets which eighty 
millions of men, always foremost in naval warfare or mari- 
time adventure, could, with no great or exhausting effort, brush 
away from the seas.” But how, we may ask Mr. Cook and our 
Conservative contemporary the London Spectator, how are we to 
keep eighty millions of men aiways in warlike training? If they 
are kept in training the League will be eighty times worse off than 
Germany, and if they are not kept in training, even China, with 
thunders from her native junk, will quell the British foe. In fact, 
though the Herald of Peace does not seem to see it, even Mr, 
Cook is aware that to secure peace we must be ready for war. 
“ Germany,” says he, “ although not given to making war, is given 
to such preparations for war as make peace advisable to all her 
neighbours,” It is a pity that these preparations include cells lined 
with sharp wooden laths placed edgeways in all directions. But, 
if the Peace Society were capable of discourse of reason, its 
own journal would teach it either to give up hoping pacis im- 
ponere morem, or to give up denouncing military preparations as 
wicked. Unhappily, not even experience will teach people 
who piously shut their eyes to the facts of human nature. 
The founder of the Krupp family only employed ten work- 
men in 1810, His descendants, in one of their establish- 
ments alone, employ 8,500 men, and daily consume 18,000 
tons of coal, while they annually work up 200,000 tons of iron. 
It is only too obvious that no country nor set of countries 
can afford to disarm while the customers of Messrs. Krupp enable 
them to do this lively business. The Peace Society trots after its 
own arguments, round the same old vicious circle, and is not aware 
that the conclusion is as remote as it was sixty-four years ago. 
Meanwhile the Workmen’s Peace Association is not unhappy. “ It 
has resolved to bring all the influence of the Association to bear 
on Mr. Richard’s International Disarmament Motion, and the 
council expressed the hope that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
would lend his powerful aid to the motion when it came to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons.” But even the most sanguine 
enemies of Mr. Gladstone can hardly believe that he will fulfil 
the expectations of the Workmen’s Peace Association, or dally 
with the logic of the Herald of Peace. 


THE MONEY MARKET, 


oe are two periods of the year at which, to use the 
language of bankers, money is dearer than usual—that is to 
say, at which the rates charged in the short-loan market for the 
use of capital are higher than at other times. The phenomenon is 
not confined to our own country; it is observable in every com- 
mercial community, and arises necessarily from the influence of 
the seasons on the course of industry, though special legislation 
accentuates it in certain cases. The periods at which this“ harden- 
ing of rates,” again to borrow the phraseology of Lombard Street, 
takes place, are May and November. It is, however, most pro- 
nounced in the latter month. The harvests have then been 
got in, and farmers are anxious to sell the proceeds as soon as 
possible. They would naturally refuse to take cheques from 
buyers, many of whom they have probably never seen before and 
know nothing of. And even if they were willing to trust pur- 
chasers, there are not a few of them who keep no banking ac- 
count. Buyers, therefore, have to provide themselves for the 
nonce with coin or notes in unusual quantities, and in doing 
so they diminish the stock of cash at the great trade 
centres. The transportation of the purchases thus made 
gives employment to a further amount of currency. As this 
kind of thing is going on at nearly the same time in all civilized 
countries, there is a less amount than ordinary of loanable capital 
available for merchants and speculators, and rates inevitably tend 
upwards. In May there is not this demand for money “to move 
the crops,” as the Americans express it, but the spring agricultural 
Operations are in their most active stage. There are additional 
labourers to be paid, there are the sheep and the stall-fed cattle 
fattened during the winter to be disposed of, there are the young 
stock to be bought in for the pastures. In Scotland, moreover, 
May is one of the half-yearly terms at which hirings are entered 
into and various payments made. And in Ireland the two “gale 
days,” as they are called, on which rents fall due, are the 
Ist of May and the 1st of November. In consequence there 
is always in May a considerable increase of the country note 
circulation; and as the note circulation cannot be increased 
beyond the authorized issue fixed by the Acts of 1844 
and 1845 without an equal increase of the gold held by 
the issuing banks, this addition to the country note circulation 
involves the withdrawal of an equivalent amount of gold from 
London, where the ultimate reserve of the whole United Kingdom 
is kept. After a while the money paid away for rent or in the 
purchase of cattle is returned to the banks, and the gold is sent back 
to London, in many cases without ever having been removed from 
the boxes in which it was despatched. But in the meanwhile, 
Lombard Street is the poorer, and consequently those who have to 
borrow or to discount bills find the rates raised against them. 
What we have been describing is going on as usual at this 
moment. During the Stock Exchange settlement last week, when 
the demand for accommodation was swollen by those who had 
bought securities and were not prepared to pay for them, very 
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large amounts were borrowed from the Bank of England at 3 per 
cent. and over, and the discount rates also reached the Bank 
minimum. In the early part of this week the demand was not 
so great, yet the terms on which the Treasury bills were placed on 
Tuesday show how much tighter is the market than it was lately. 
It is not necessary to insist in this place upon the fact that the 
credit of the British Government ought to be higher than ghat of 
any trading house, however high the latter may stand. Treasury 
bills, too, have thissuperiority over others, that they are actively com- 
peted for by foreigners who would not look at trade or even bank 

aper. At the present moment, moreover, there is a general 
expectation that the floating debt will be speedily reduced, and 
that consequently the supply of Treasury bills will be greatly 
decreased ; and there is for that reason an increased desire to 
secure those still on offer. Yet the Treasury has had to allow a 
discount of more than 2§ per cent. This exhibits the tendency of 
the market, and it also confirms the view we have often main- 
tained as to the injury to the credit of the country produced by 
a large floating debt. 

This periodical cause of a dearer money market is in its 
very nature temporary. It recurs at the same season every year, 
and ceases to operate in the course of a few weeks. It is 
now well understood, and as it does not take money out 
of the country, it does not affect the imagination of Lom- 
bard Street, and tends to have less effect than it had of 
old. There is consequently nothing in it to produce really 
dear money. Nor is there anything in the other influences 
‘acting immediately upon the market. The statistics of the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House for the year ending a week 
ago, issued on Monday by Sir J. Lubbock, exhibit, indeed, 
a very great increase of transactions over the preceding twelve 
months and over every year since 1875-6. Even allowing for 
the very large part played by speculation, more especially on 
the Stock Exchange, there is still a marked expansion of legiti- 
mate business. In due course this expansion, bringing after it 
better employment, higher prices, and higher wages, would neces- 
sitate a more and more enlarged currency, and thus make money 
scarce. But this process in any event would take time; and now, 
as we pointed out last week, there is a check to the improvement. 
Prices have fallen heavily, and the volume of transactions has 
shrunk. Trade, it is true, is still much better than it was twelve 
months ago. But the improvement is now so slow that, unless 
greatly accelerated, it will not for a long time have any 
effect upon the money market, Further, the foreign exchanges 
are not unfavourable to this country; more particularly the 
New York money market, from which most disturbance was to 
be apprehended, at length shows symptoms of ease. Lastly, the 
political prospect on the Continent, which a little while ago ap- 
peared so threatening, is now less alarming. The outbreak of 
a great war, though in the long ran it would send capital here for 
safety, and thus tend to keep down rates, would at first cause a 
panic on every Bourse in Europe, and so make money dear. But, 
although it would be very hazardous to commit oneself to a poli- 
‘ical prediction, it may at least be said that for the present there 
is no such cause of uneasiness as there was while the German 
Army Bill was before the Reichstag. But for one circumstance, 
then, it might be said that the influences acting upon the money 
market, though for the moment tending towards higher rates, yet 
favour in the near future greater cheapness aud a more abundant 
supply. The one circumstance to which we refer is the growing 
scarcity of gold. 

We have discussed this subject so often and so fully, that we 
need not enter into much detail respecting it here; yet it is re- 
quisite to touch upon it briefly in order clearly to bring out its 
bearing upon the money market. During the past nine years 
Germany, which had previously been a silver-using country, 
bought up for her new gold coinage, in round numbers, 84 millions 
sterling, ine at the rate of over 9 millions per annum, drawing 
for the purpose chiefly upon London, Just when the disturbance due 
to these enormous purchases was abating, the United States began 
to prepare for the resumption of specie payments, and, in doing so, 
absorbed the entire production of theirown mines. Last year, in 
addition to the yield of the home mines, they took from England 
and France over 16 millions sterling in gold, and up to the present 
time have not returned a penny of the amount. Meanwhile, the 
productiveness of the Australian mines has greatly declined, and 
as the Ural mines barely suffice for the supply of Russia and 
Germany, all the rest of the world is limited to the yield of 
Australia and miscellaneous sources, amounting altogether to 
about seven millions per annum. The final result thus is that the 
gold-using countries, excepting the United States, Germany, and 
Russia, are dependent for all their requirements upon seven mil- 
lions a year, subject to the competition every now and then of the 
three nations just named. And in the case of the United States 
last autumn this competition was so intense that it took in a few 
months some sixteen milions, or over two years’ production of 
Australia and the miscellaneous sources. In other words, the 
United States have lately taken three years’ production of their 
own mines and two years of the supply available for all other 

ld-using countries, with the exception of Russia and Germany. 

course they have been able to do this only by drawing upon the 
stores of the great European banks, and accordingly we find a 
diminution of these stores. Twelve months ago the bullion in 
the Bank of England amounted to 33,700,000/.; last week it 
was only 28,100,000/.—a decrease of over 5$ millions, The 


Bank of France did not begin to distinguish in its returns between 


the amounts of gold and of silver held until the alarm created by 
the drain to New York last autumn compelled it to do so; 
but we know from the statistics issued at intervals that for years 
it has been losing gold and accumulating silver, until last 
week it held altogether only 32,700,000/. in gold, of which 
barely 17,309,000/. was in the head office in Paris, This latter 
amount, it is obvious, can alone be safely regarded as a metallic 
reserve, since we may be sure that the Bank would not keep at its 
branches more ‘gold than is required for their current business. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany, on the other hand, has gained 
during the twelve months about a million sterling. But the 

just given do not represent the real loss of gold. Thus the Bank 
of England held at the end of July last 35,900,000/., and at Christ- 
mas only 27,400,000/., showing a lossin the interval of 84 millions ; 
this was to th» United States chiefly. The drain thither stopped then, 
and the gold in the Bank increased to 29 millions in the middle of 
March, from which it has again fallen to 28,100,000/, Nor is this 
all. In the first four months of the current year the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports by 1,300,000/., yet the gold held by the Bank 
of England at the end of April exceeded the amount at the be- 
ginning of the year by 500,000/. In the four months, therefore, 
the gold withdrawn from the circulation of the country must have 
amounted to almost 1,800,000/. Consequently not only has the 
Bank lost gold as shown above, but also the internal circulation 
has shrunk very considerably. Under these circumstances it is 
evident that, if trade improves, the value of money may be 
expected to rise, and possibly it may rise very sharply, if there 
should be in the autumn a considerable drain to New York. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IL. 


A SECOND visit to the Grosvenor Gallery confirms, if any 
confirmation were needed, the opinion formed as to the 
striking merit of M. Bastien-Lepage’s work. The force, the deli- 
cacy, the technical skill, and, it may be added, the variety dis- 
played by the young painter are alike remarkable. In the West 
Gallery he exhibits a large landscape which has been seen before 
in the Salon at Paris, and which is called “ Les Foins” (7). One 
obvious quality of this picture is its straightforwardness, its repre- 
sentation of what the painter saw without any attempt to dress it 
up into what may be called conventional picturesqueness. The 
foreground is occupied by the figure of a peasant girl, who is un- 
deniably ugly, and in whose portrayal no attempt at artificial 

rettiness or refinement has been. made. Yet there is a strange 
impressiveness in both face and figure, which accord well with the 
sense of open-air freedom that belongs to the whole picture. The 
recumbent figure of the man who is asleep is open to fault-finding 
in the matter of drawing, and objections may be made to particu- 
lar points in the landscape. But the whole effect of the work is 
both bold and attractive. Immediately below it hangs a 
portrait by the same painter of Mlle, Sarah Bernhardt (9) ; 
the extraordinary delicacy, truth, and finish of which are as 
remarkable as the freedom and vigour of the landscape just re- 
ferred to. The flesh-tones and the painting of the dress and Bair are 
admirable ; and the pose is at once novel and natural. It is in- 
teresting to compare these and two portraits from M. Bastien- 
Lepage’s hand (10, 11) with “The Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds” (21), an early work of his, in which one sees the same 
tendencies which are apparent in “ Les Foins” curiously brought 
into an ideally devotional subject. M. Bastien-Lepage is also re- 
presented in the East Gallery by two admirably strong and 
expressive portraits, “My Parents” (141). Among other por- 
traits in the West Gallery are Mr. W. B. Richmond’s “ Portrait 
of Charles Darwin, Esq.” (40), which is painted with signal success 
in the spirit of the Venetian school, and in which the treatment of 
the red robes is specially remarkable; and “Portrait of W. Holman 
Hunt, Esq.,” a work which is full both of refinement and vigour. 
M. Legros, of whose odd method we confess to being somewhat 
weary, sends two or three heads. The best of these is perhaps 
the “ Portrait of F. Dixon, Esq.” (12). In this we cannot but 
recognize an uncommon power, not only of drawing, but 
of seizing character. It is unfortunately contrasted with 
the same painter's atrocious attempt at a “ Portrait of 
Professor Huxley” (19). Mr. Millais has two remarkable 
portraits of “Mrs. Oaird” (54) and of “Mrs. Jopling” 
(49), both of which strikingly exbibit the painter’s complete com- 
mand of his art, and both of which are free from what has some- 
times struck one as the too obtrusive dash of Mr. Millais’s painting. 
Mr. Gregory's “ Portrait of W. H. Wills, Esq.” (39) seems y 
as strong as his last year's work. Mr. John Collier's “ Portrait of 
Mrs. John Collier” (81) is haps the best thing which the 
painter has shown this year. It has solidity and strength combined 
with command of expression, and a feeling for colour, which is 
well brought out in the painting of the white dress and its con- 
trast with the und. 


| 
Among the landscapes and figure pictures two large landscapes, 
“ The August Moon” (20) and “ The Voice of the Cuckoo ” (23), ‘ 
by Mr. Cecil Lawson, occupy a Pacey place. The general 
effect of the former of these is undeniably pleasing, although it is 
perhaps equally undeniable that the strangely enormous moon, 
which is supposed to cast over the scene the light which is great 
part of its attraction, has in itself no luminosity. The 
effect of “The Voice of the Cuckoo,” a somewhat re | ; 
landscape, is spoilt by the incongruous manner in whi 
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two it figures are thrust, as if gummed on in an 
after-thought, into the foreground. The truth and force of 
Mr. P. R. Morris’s charming moonlight landscape, which hangs 
between them, and which is somewhat inappropriately called “ The 

i of Sighs” (22), seem to accentuate the shortcomings of 
Mr. Lawson’s work. Mr. Alma-Tadema has three small works 
(51, 52, 53), in which his admirable sense and rendering of distance 
are no less observable than his power in drawing and colouring. The 
brilliant sky effect in “ A Question” (51) is especially striking. Of 
Mr. Watts’s beautiful “Daphne” (43) we have already spoken, 
and we have only to add that the whole group of his pictures is 
well worth study, and that his power in the line of portraiture is 
finely exemplified by the “ Portrait of William Morris, Esq.” (44). 
Mr. Hale's finely designed “ St. George” (28) shows a gratifying 
and distinct improvement in the painter's command of his re- 
sources ; and so does Mr. David Carr’s “ Watercress Gatherers ” 
(17), which, with greater technical skill, has all the truthful and 

icturesque feeling which we observed in his last year’s picture. 
Mtr. H. Moore has two fine sea-pieces in his accustomed manner 
(72, 76). Mr. Hennessy exhibits “ Evening, Calvados” (68). This 
strikes us as a work of unusual beauty and power. The feel- 
i and rendering of the particular effect sought after 
have both truth pe 
Mr. Hennessy has often displayed is shown to s 
Mr. John O'Connor's “Corner of Waterloo Bridge” (59) is 
a pleasing instance of his power of catching an agreeable 
effect where eg! people might not expect to find it; and Mr. 
Weguelin’s “‘ The Vintage” (73) confirms our belief in its painter's 
capacity. M. ‘s large picture, “L’Incendie ” (67), is, 
to our thinking, on the whole an unattractive work. It has 
the severity and the sincere, if awkwardly expressed, fecling 
which one might look for in the chief figures; but the faci re- 
mains that they are awkward, and that the effect of the fire's 
light, whether we are to regard it as a direct representation or as 
a suggestion, is untrue. In one way, and that a highly undesirable 
one, Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s picture, “‘ The Waters of Lethe ” (31), 
is one of the most remarkable worksin this Gallery. It is so diffi- 
cult to find words to express the supreme absurdity of such a 
production that we prefer to leave spectators to e their own 
account of it. 

However, to get over two unattractive subjects at once, Mr. 
Stanhope’s picture in the West Gallery is more than rivalled by 
Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Truth and the Traveller” (111) in the East 
Gallery. This we can only describe by saying that no more hideous, 
improbable, and disgustful figure has ever been presented to the 
public than that which is supposed to pass for the ideal Truth. It is 
impossible to speak of sucha thing as this with patience, and it is 
astounding that it should have come from the hand of an artist 
who has made so many ge a a dainty designs for children’s 
books, and who, it is only fair to add, can produce such pleasing 
work as, for instance, the “ Well in the Courtyard, Cucumella, 
Sorrento” (64), in the Grosvenor Gallery. Immediately above 
Mr. Crane’s monstrous work hangs a strong water-piece called 
“ Tug and Timber-Bridge ” (108), by Mr. Keeley Halswelle, who, 
both here and at the Academy, shows this year a striking power 
in work of this kind. We have already expressed our admiration 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s large picture, “The Golden Stairs” 
(120), in which the artist’s merits are markedly visible, while 
the peculiarities which have often been more or less irritatin 
assert themselves but little. There is,as many people have remarked, 
no reason why a beautiful design without any purpose beyond its 
beauty should be called “The Golden Stairs.” On the other hand 
it may be said that there is no reason why it should not. “I can 
call my hat ‘Cadwallader’ if I like,” said the hero of Miss 
Edgeworth’s story The Mimic; and those who object to Mr. 
Burne-Jones'’s nomenclature may find their answer in a like con- 
tention. Near this are Mr. Mark Fisher's admirable landscape, 
“The Last of Autumn” (130), and Mr. Macbeth’s spirited and 
bold “A Flood in the Fens” (131), the truth and vigour 
of which are in curious and pleasing contrast to a smaller 
work by the same artist in the West Gallery. Above this 
is a very graceful picture by Mrs. Anderson, called “The 
Bathers” (132), and near it a very tical and attrac- 
tive picture by Mr. Boughton, “Omnia Vincit Amor” (125). 
Mr. Herkomer's “ Portrait of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe” (140), 
= for King’s College, Cambridge, is a fine work. Like Mr. 

ichmond’s portrait of Mr. Darwin, which has been referred to, 
and which was painted for the University of Cambridge, it bears 
welcome testimony to the artistic enterprise of the University. 
Mr. P. R. Morris’s landscape with figures, “ Cradled in his Calling” 
(142), a fisher’s child carried in a net across the downs towards 
the sea, is a work of great strength and beauty. The simple 
pete of the subject is excellently expressed, and the truth of the 

ding ofthe blue sea and sky in the distant landscape will be 
either felt or recognized by most spectators. Near this is Mr. 
Dicey’s graceful picture, “ Girls ——e Flowers” (144), and, 
among smaller pictures in the same neighbourhood, we would direct 
attention to . Gosse’s attractive and unconventional view 
of “Torcross” (147), to Lady Lindsay’s charming study of a 
uirrel called “A Free Breakfast-table” (151), and to Miss 
thy Tennant’s touching picture, “Homeless” (156). Three 
important pictures in this room we have yet to notice—Mr. 
North’s admirably painted, if uninteresting, “ Grass of the Field” 
(100), Mr. Hennessy’s very original and attractive “Spring Fantasy” 
(92), and Mr. A. Moore’s beautiful figure “ Rose-leaves ” (105). 
In the South Gallery, there can be little doubt that the finest 


imagination, while the technical skill which | 
ial advantage. | 


work is Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Saved” (171), a wonderfully true and 
spirited picture of a boat which has struggled successfully with the 
difficulties of crossing a bar. The drawing and painting of the 
figures, of the ships and boats, and of the water, are alike remark. 
able. M. de Nittis has a curiously hard and clever representation 
of a scene familiar to many people, “ Feeding the Sparrows in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries” (192), and Mr. Collier sends a picture 
called “Coiners” (188), representing a scene in the Mint. With 
many merits, the picture seems deficient in the sense of heat and 
luminosity which the subject demands. 


THE THEATRES. 


V1. MODJESKA’S first appearance on the London stage, 
4¥i which took place on Saturday last at the Court Theatre, 
had been looked for with unusual interest on account of 
the great reputation which preceded the actress. It is to 
be regretted that her introduction to a London audience 
should have been made in so sickly, dull, and ill-constructed 
a play as La Dame aux Camélias. The play, considered 
as the work of a youth, is not without some kind of merit; 
but it seems absurd to consider a piece so riddled with 
faults as a serious dramatic or literary performance, and the 
success which it had in France was certainly not due to its 
intrinsic attraction. The secret of this is partly revealed, with 
a curious naiveté, by M. Jules Janin in the 
thought fit to write for the revised edition of the novel. In this 
he gives an amazingly foolish and sentimental sketch of the 
career of the woman who was the original of young Dumas’s 
heroine, of which this e may serve as & specimen :— 
“Elle avait poussé si loin la science du bien-étre intérieur et 
l’'adoration de soi-méme, que rien ne saurait se comparer 4 ses habits, 
& son linge, aux’ plus petits détails de son service, car la 
parure de sa beauté était, 4 tout prendre, la plus chére 
et la plus charmante occupation de sa jeunesse.” He then goes on 
to say that the book was successful when it first appeared, but its 
success was increased when readers began to say that the study 
was evidently taken from life. Alors on s‘inquiéta fort du nom 
de I’héroine, de sa position dans le monde, de la fortune, de l’orne- 
ment et du bruit de ses amours. Le public, qui veut tout savoir et 
ui sait tout en fin de compte, apprit l'un aprés l'autre tous ces 
étails, et le livre lu, on voulait le relire, et il arriva naturelle- 
ment que la vérité, étant connue, rejaillit sur l’intérét du récit.” 
This degraded kind of interest no longer, of course, belongs to the 
story in England at least; but a sort of factitious interest has 
been kept up in Za Dame aux Camélias from time to time by the 
refusal, on moral grounds, of the Lord Chamberlain to license the 
performance of the play. On what grounds the present Examiner 
of Plays rejected the French ea when he admitted Mr. 
Mortimer’s version of it, called Heartsease, in which Mme. 
Modjeska appears, we are entirely unable to understand. Mr. 
Mortimer had an impossible task to perform in retaining the 
situations, such as they are, of the play, and removing the objec- 
tions which have kept it from the English stage. It would be 
ungracious to blame the adapter for the inevitable result of an 
attempted compromise between offended propriety and the claims 
of what is thought by some interesting impropriety. The veil 
which the writer of the English version has had to throw over 
this is simply ludicrous. Nothing is gained in the interest of mo- 
rality, and everything is lost in the interest of such crude art as 
can be said to belong to the piece. We are shown a woman about 
whose position there is no room for doubt; and we are shown two 
men, both of them well born, who are anxious to marry her. With 
each of them, while she is engaged to be married to him, she lives 
alone. The pretence of disguising the real state of affairs is 
monstrously flimsy, and the talk about marriage which is from 
time to time thrust in is an outrage upon the common sense of 
the public. If it is accepted seriously, the whole play becomes 
absolutely nonsensical. If it is to be treated as a yt on piece of 
hypocrisy to salve the public conscience, it can only be said that 
the sooner the Lord Chamberlain’s office abandons such 
mean devices the better. But, apart from any imported dis- 
advantages, the play is at best a poor one in itself. The same 
situation is continually repeated throrgh five dreary acts, and it is 
impossible to view the chief character as the author would wish 
her to be viewed. It is observable in many of M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils’s writings that the characters whom he labels as good 
are in reality pitiful and offensive creatures; nor ig this strange 
at sae or want of perception found only in such early works as 
Dame aux Camélias or La Vie a Vingt Ans. That cleverly- 
written and unattractive play Le Demi-Monde ends with one of 
the characters saying to another, “ Vous épousez le plus honnéte 
homme que je connaisse,” meaning thereby a man who has thought 
it a noble task to hunt down an unhappy woman who is trying to 
raise herself out of the dubious society of the demi-monde to better 
things. This, it may be noted, isin curious contrast to the motive of 
La Dame aux Camélias, which contains more than one heavy tirade 
against people who put any barriers in the way of a woman who 
is a member of a kind of society which, unlike the demi- 
monde, has no atom of dubiousness left about it. But 
in both plays there is the same blindness as to what is or 
is not repellent. The heroine of La Dame aux Camélias is, we are 
told, a woman of a strangely noble character in spite of her 
ignoble life; and this nobility she shows by, amongst other 
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things, taking money from a man she does not love just after she 
has Gactsel a man whom she does love with every assurance of 
affection and fidelity. But it would be tedious and unnecessary 
to point out the many faults which act by act assert themselves 
in the course of this maudlin piece. From her performance of its 

incipal character it would be rash to decide upon the extent of 

me. Modjeska’s powers. That she is a highly-trained and very 
artistic actress, with a fine science and command of gesture, 
and, despite her slight foreign accent, of intonation, may be 
asserted. In one ye, that of a heart-broken farewell masked 
by a light manner, she displayed singular talent and skill, the 
effect of which was unhappily marred by her coming back in the 
middle of the scene to acknowledge the applause of the audience. 
Whether or not Mme. Modjeska is likely to justify the reputation 
which preceded her as an actress of great churacters, it is impos- 
sible to tell from her very clever performance as the heroine of 
La Dame aux Camélias. Mr. Dacre, who played the odious part 
of Armand Duval, deserves praise for his earnestness and excellent 
intention, but he has everything to learn in the way of movement 
and gesticulation. 

The revival of the late Mr. Robertson’s comedy School at the 
Haymarket is an experiment less interesting perhaps than might 
have been hoped for—not with regard to the acting of the piece, 
but with regard to the play itself. This has been tersely and aptly 
described by a contemporary critic as a “ polite farce,” and indeed 
it amounts to little more. The types of character are not new, 
the actions in which they are concerned have little importance, 
and the dialogue, always written with good taste, is not the 
less curiously vapid. Mr. Robertson had no doubt some remark- 
able qualities as a dramatist, especially as a dramatist for the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre; and it may be thought in some 
sense a proof of his having possessed original power that 
School, the play for which he was indebted to a foreign source, 
is far weaker than the pieces which he wrote “out of his own 
head.” An odd mistake in it is the dragging in at the end, 
by the head and shoulders, of the legend of Cinderella, of 
which we have had the ve Fees, if any, hint before, but of 
which the German author borrowed the title for his play. With 
the mounting and acting of School, which may retain its popularity 
in spite of its weakness, there is very little fault to find. Mrs. 
Bancroft is more charming and natural than ever as Naomi Tighe ; 
and Miss Marion Terry is pleasing, though somewhat affected, as 
Bella. Mr. Bancroft is as good as ever in Jack Poyntz. Mr. 
Conway plays the rather colourless part of Lord Beaufoy in a 
pleasant and manly way. Mr. Arthur Cecil is, as might be ex- 
pected, inventive and clever in the earlier appearances of the 
painted and made-up Beau Farintosh, and in the scene at the end 
where the old man has thrown off his youthful trappings, finds an 
occasion of exhibiting a true and unforced command of pathos 
which may surprise those who do not remember his performance 
in To Parents and Guardians. His attitude and look while he is 
listening to his —_ story are admirable, as is his burst of 
rage at Kies. r. Forbes-Robertson’s representation of Krux is 
curious. It is, like everything Mr. Forbes-Robertson does, care- 
fully studied, and from the actor’s point of view admirably exe- 
cuted. It is, to put it briefly, a strong piece of acting, which seems 
to be hardly in accordance with the general character of a piece 
‘which, whatever else it may be, is not strong. Mr. Kemble’s Dr. 
Sutcliffe is a lifelike study. School is preceded by the comedietta 
or farce, Cut off with a Shilling, in which Mr. Brookfield’s perform- 
ance of Colonel Berners gives fresh proof of his undoubted talent. 
He has many merits, and the only fault in his performance against 
which we would warn him is a certain want of freedom and de- 
cision in gesture. Complete command of the actor's art is a hard 
thing to acquire. Mr. Brookfield’s skill in other matters leaves 
little doubt that he will end by mastering this. 

The morning performance at the Gaiety of George Barnwell 
has been succeeded by one of “ Monk” Lewis’s marvellously silly 
piece. The Castle Spectre. “D.G.” in his “ remarks ” upon this play 
seems to have felt that he was, in defending it, holding a somewhat 
doubtful brief; but he actually persuaded himself to write that “ its 
story is deeply interesting, and conducted and developed with a con- 
siderable portion of dramatic skill,” and that “ there is nothing even 
improbable in this drama but the spectre.” He admits that “the 
language of this play is in many parts a and bombastic,” and 
we might condone this in part if the play were in its essence a 
good melodramatic piece. Unfortunately it is from every point of 
view hopelessly and childish. How “turgid and bom- 
bastic ” the language is may be best judged from an extract 
taken at hazard :— 

Osmonp. Nomore ;—I must not hear you. (aside) Shame! shame! that 
ever my soul should stoop to dissembling with my slave! (crosses to L.) 

Sars enters, L., and advances with apprehension. 
Osmonp. How now ?—why this confusion ?—why do you tremble ?— 


Sars. My lord !—the prisoner. 

OsmonD- The prisoner ?—go on, go on ! ' 

Sars, (kneeling) Pardon, my lord, pores! Our prisoner has escaped. 

Osmonb. Villain! (wild with rage he draws his dagger, and rushes upon 
holds his arm, BR. Cc.) 

Kewnric. Hold! hold! What would you do? 

Osmonv. (struggling) Unhand me, or by heaven—— 

Kenric. Away! away! Fly, fellow, and save yourself! Frit Sar, . 
Canes) Consider, my lord—haply *twas not by his keeper’s 

it that——_ 
Osa 


OND. ( furiously) What is’t to me by whose? Is not my rival fled? 
Soon will Northumberland’s e my walls, and force from me— 
Yet that by heaven they not! No! rather than resign her, my own 


hand shall give this castle a prey to flames; then, plunging with Angela 
into the blazing gulf, I’ll leave these ruins to tell posterity how desperate 
was my love, and how dreadful my revenge! (crosses Rk. stops and turns 
to Kenric) And you, who dared to rush between me and my resentment 
—you, who could so well succeed in saving others—now look to a 

rit, R. 

Kenic. Ha! that look—that threat. Yet he seemed so kind—so 
gl He smiled too! Oh! there is ever danger when a villain 
smiles. 

Sap enters softly, L., looking round him with caution. 

Sar, (in a low voice) Hist! Kenric! 

Kewsric. How now? What brings—— 

Sars. (L.) Silence, and hear me. You have saved my life; nor will I 
be ungrateful. Look at this phial! 

Kenric. Ha! did the earl—— 

Sars, Even so. A few drops of this liquor should to-night have flavoured 
your wine—you would never have drank again! Mark me then: when I offer 
— a goblet at supper, drop it as by accident. For this night 1 give you 

ife: use it to quit the castle; fur no longer than till to-morrow dare I dis- 
obey my lord’s commands. Farewell, and fly from Conway—you bear with 
you my thanks. Exit, i. 

Kewnnic. Can it be possible? Is not all this a dream? Villain! 
villain! Yes, yes, 1 must away! But tremble, traitor! A bolt, of which 
you little think, hangs over, and shall crush you! The keys are still in 
my possession ; Angela shall be the partner of my flight. My prisoner 
too—Yet hold! May not resentment—may not Reginald’s sixteen years’ 
captivity—Oh no! Angela shall be my advocate; and, grateful for her 
own, for her parent’s life preserved, she can, she will obtain my pardon. 
Yet, should she fail, at least I shall drag down Osmond in my fall, and 
sweeten death’s bitter cup with vengeance. Exit, L. 


NEWMARKET AND CHESTER. 


—— are few places of amusement, with the exception of the 

deck of a yacht, which are so much exposed to cold winds as 
Newmarket Heath. There was a bitter east wind on the Tuesday 
of the late Spring Meeting, and it was therefore but natural that the 
attendance should be unusually small. Even more dispiriting 
than the piercing wind was the opening of the racing; out of a 
wretched little tield of three horses, the favourite winning in a 
canter by five lengths. For the Prince of Wales’s Stakes there 
was a better field, the favourite being the American horse Parole, 
the winner of both the City and Suburban Handicaps and the 
Great Metropolitan Stakes of last year. The favourite appeared 
to be going very well until he came to the Bushes, where 
be was beaten. ‘The race was won by ftagman, a horse which had 
never won a race as a two-year-old or a three-year-old. Then 
came a two-year-old Selling Plate. A colt called Kiihlehorn, 
belonging tu the Duke of St. Albans, was a strong favourite, 
and the extreme outsider was a filly out of Adrastia, against 
whom as much as twenty to one was laid. The outsider made 
the running in the centre of the course, and at one time it 
seemed as if she were going to gallop right away from her 
seven opponents. But suddenly she slackened her pace, and 
Archer brought up the favourite. The Adrastia filly gave way 
in a very currish manner, and allowed the favourite to run 
up to her; but the winning-post had been passed before 
Kiihlehorn had ~~ overhauled her, and she was lucky enough 
at last to win by a head. She had cost eighty guineas as a 
yearling, but she was now bought in for 680 guineas, which 
seemed a good price, considering the faint-hearted manner 
in which she had collapsed at the end of the race. Ten 
horses came out for the Welter Handicap. Here was another 
surprise. An outsider called Flotsam, which had won several 
races a couple of years ago, but had run seven times without win- 
ning a single race last year, not only won the race, but won it 
very easily. It was said that he won by fifteen lengths; but this, 
of course, must have been a mere guess. The fact was that the 
horse fairly galloped away from the rest of the field. He is 
small, but handsome, and he moves with great strength and free- 
dom. It is said that he is a roarer, but he cannot be very badly 
affected at present. Two very fine races followed, in each of 
which there was a dead heat. The racing of the first day was by 
no means of the highest class as regarded the quality of the com- 
petitors or its bearing upon future events; but there were, as we 
have pointed out, three very fine contests, and a couple of those 
surprises which form at least half the interest of racing. 

The racing on the Two Thousand day began badly by Rayon 
d'Or, the winner of last year's St. Leger, walking over for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes. A handicap which followed was won 
by a horse of Lord Hartington’s. The owner of one of the horses 
in a match which was to have been the succeeding race paid for- 
feit ; and then followed a fine piece of riding by Fordham, who 
still further distinguished himself in the Two Thousand, which 
happened to be the very next race. That race, and the two fol- 
lowing, were all hard-fought contests, each of them being won, 
after a hard struggle, by a head only. The last race of the day 
was easily won, but it brought out a good horse in Thurio, who 
mt away from his opponents after the manner in which it be- 

oveth a good horse to gallop. 

We usually wish to notice the events of each.day at Newmarket 
during the principal meetings ; but the racing on the Thursday of 
the First Spring Meeting was so wretched that it was unworthy of 
description. The quality of the competitors was miserable, and 
only in two of the races was there anything like a contest. Except 
in one instance, the fields were small, from three to five horses only 
starting for most of the races, and perhaps the best that can be 
said of the day is that the weather was fine. We therefore pass 
over the racing of the third day without further comment, and 
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to notice the One Thousand Guineas, which took place on 
the following day. The favourite for this race had at one time 
been Evasion, the winner of the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. 
She is a fine, powerful mare by Wild Oats, belonging to the Duke 
of Westminster. A report, however, had been spread about that 
she had been terribly beaten in a trial by Muncaster, who had run 
second in the Two Thousand. Moreover, some good judges consi- 
dered that, although she was a fine mare with plenty of bone, she 
did not show a great deal of quality, and that her conformation, 
if powerful, was not particularly symmetrical. The fine and good- 
looking Versigny was more fancied. She is by Flageolet, the sire 
of Rayon @Or, and she had already run well in France this spring. 
Elizabeth had run twice last season, and had won on each occa- 
sion. In her first race, which was the Warren Nursery Plate at 
Sandown, she had cantered in two lengths in advance of the 
nearest of fourteen horses which ran against her, and she had won 
her second race by a similar distance in the Newmarket Houghton 
week. On the day of the One Thousand, she looked in the per- 
fection of condition, but there was a rumour that she had been 
beaten in a private trial. Strathardle belonged to the same owner | 
as Evasion, and as the latter was evidently the champion of the | 
stable, the former was not backed. Yet, it Strathardle had come | 
from some other trainer's, it is quite possible that she might have 
been a fair favourite. She had run within a neck of the winner of the | 
| 


Two Thousand in the Troy Stakes, and she had won the Prendergast 
Stakes at Newmarket as well as the Badminton Plate at York. Bril- | 
liancy had won a couple of races, but she had been beaten five times. 
Firene had won a couple of races last year, and although she was 
once beaten, she had then been heavily weighted. Her breeding | 
was excellent, as she was by Adventurer out of a Rataplan mare, | 
and after the successes of her half-sister Wheel of Fortune last | 
year, it was but natural that her claims to favouritism should have | 
been respected. Another very good-looking mare was Sabella, a _ 
daughter of Blair Athol. Much of her running had been anythire 
but creditable, but she had won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, | 
in which race she had beaten the famous Prestonpans, who would pro- 
bably have been either first or second favourite forthe Two Thousand 
if his entrance for that race had not been rendered void by the death 
of his nominator. She had also beaten in the same race 'The Abbot, 
who had runa good third for the Two Thousand. Then she 
had won the Biennial Stakes at Ascot from a fair field; so that on 
her best form she appeared to have a very tolerable chance of 
winning the One Thousand. On the other hand, in addition to 
her very indifferent performances in some of her two-year-old 
races, there was the objection that she had gained a reputation 
—whether rightly or wrongly we are not in a position to state— 
of being queer-tempered with other horses, sv much so that she 
had to be exercised by herself instead of with the rest of the horses 
in the care of her trainer. In Bounds, by Hermit, after an unsuc- 
cessful two-year-old career, had wona race at the end of the season, 
and Cipolata, a filly by Macaroni, had won four races out of six. 
Mirth had beaten a large field in a race during the Second October 
Meeting at Newmarket; she had also run second twice, besides 
running one dead heat. 

Mirth and Eirene were restive at the post; but there was 
very little time lost in starting the ten competitors, who got away 
almost abreast. They came along in an unbroken line for a snort 
distance, when Strathardle began to make the running, and the 
pace then became very good. The field kept well together as far 
as the Bushes, where Strathardle grew tired of making the running 
and fell back. As they came up the hill, Elizabeth had a slight 
lead, with Versigny racing alongside of her, In Bounds, Evasion, 
Mirth and Cipolata following within a short distance. As they | 
came up towards the winning-post, only Elizabeth and Versigny | 
were in the race; but the latter was tiring at every stride, 
and even the assistance of Archer could not keep her by 
the side of Elizabeth, who shot away by herself and won 
by a length and a half. Evasion struggled on to the end, but she 
was only a bad third. Strathardle, who had fallen back on giving 
up the running, was fourth. Elizabeth is by Statesman, a horse 
little known atthe stud. He is by Young Melbourne out of an 
Orlando mare. Elizabeth’s dam was Fair Rosamond, who was 
by King John out of Seclusion. Unfortunately, Elizabeth is neither 
in the Uaks nor the St. Leger. Versigny, who did not seem quite 

pared, is engaged in the Oaks; and some judges think she may 
Laceoniduatiay improved before that race. 

The rest of the racing on the Friday was poor enough. 
A hot favourite was beaten in the first race. In the second, 
Merry-go-Round, of whom we have already had occasion to 
write this season, was opposed by two other Derby horses. 
He had the race completely in hand as soon as he was taken 
to the front, and the result was never in doubt. A colt by | 
Speculum out of a Toxophilite mare won the Two-Year-Old | 
Selling Stakes very cleverly, wearing down the favourite as_ 
he ascended the hill at the finish, and passing her by half, 
a length at the winning-post. Another Speculum colt won| 
the following race, which was likewise a Selling Stakes. This | 
horse was Prospectus, the least fancied of all the four starters. The 
race was a pretty one, and it is probable that Forager, who was 
the first favourite, would have won if he had not run sulkily at 
the finish. Thirteen horses came out for the handicap which 
followed the One Thousand, but Friar Tuck, who had been a very 
bad horse last year, won it in a canter by three lengths, the 
favourites being nowhere near him. rette, by Flageolet, won 
the Two-Year-Old Stakes, which concluded the week's racing, 
without any apparent trouble. .With the exception of the Two 


Thousand and One Thousand Guineas, the racing during the First 
Spring Meeting was of a very poor class, and, except on the 
Wednesday and the Friday, the attendance was very small. But, 
however justly people may abuse the week's racing, they should 
not forget that the race for the Two Thousand was an excep- 
tionally fine race, and, despite the cutting east wind, the weather 
was dry and endurable. 

Few, if any, race meetings have deteriorated so much within the 
last few years, without apparent cause, as the Chester meeting. Fora 
considerable period, from twenty to forty horses used always to start 
for the Tradesman’s Cup ; indeéd on one occasion as many as forty- 
three horses ran for that race; but for the last four years only ten 
horzes have gone to the post, and less interest seems to be taken in 
the race year by year. Great efforts have been made to re-establish 
the Chester Meeting in public favour; the Duke of Westminster's 
patronage has been obtained, the course for the Cup has been 
shortened, and the meeting has been reduced from four to three 
days ; yet matters seem to get worse instead of better, and the race 
for the Cup itself excites lessand less interest. There was nothing 
like a good fight for any one of the races on the first day of the 
late meeting, and the first hard struggle was for the last race but 
one on the second day. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s chestnut filly 
Fashion cantered in, three lengths in advance of the rest of the 
field, for the Cup. She had cost 300 guineas as a yearling, and 
had won but one out of five races as a two-year-old. This season, 
after losing her first race, she had won the International Handicap 
at Newmarket, and she afterwards ran second to Chippendale for 
the Great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom. Lord Rosebery’s usual 
ill luck at Chester again befel him. His horse started first 
favourite, and‘ran third, Last year two of his horses ran second 
and third, and a couple of years earlier one of his horses ran third. 
Considering the easy manner in which Fashion won her race, it is 
to be regretted that she is not entered for the Oaks or any of the 
important three-year-old races. Like the last winner of the Derby, 
she is by Favonius, 


REVIEWS. 


JAMIESON’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.* 


.— republication of such a work as Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary is an enterprise which needs some little courage. 
More than seventy years have passed since the first edition 
appeared, and during that time vast improvements have been 
etlected in the methods of philological science, or as some now-= 
adays prefer to call it, linguistic. The tests for measuring and 
determining the affinities of dialects and languages have been laid 
down with an exactness which has greatly discouraged, if it has 
not entirely repressed, the unsystematic guesswork which, with 
many, had passed for scientific research ; and this result has been 
obtained partly by the more thorough application of the compara- 
tive method, and partly by the increase of historical knowledge. 
The growth of the English language has in particular been ex- 
amined with a careful minuteness which leaves little to be desired; 
and the relations of the present literary dialect to the dialects 
which were once on a par with it, and are still spoken by the 
countryfolk as they were centuries ago, have been traced with 
admirable clearness. The conclusions thus reached have not always 
been accepted without protest; and the opposition made to them 
has sometimes assumed the form of extravagant or amusing paradox. 
Few facts are established on better evidence than the thoroughness 
of the Teutonic conquest of Southern Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; but the very completeness of the conquest has led some 
to maintain that, for all practical purposes, the old population re- 
mained where they had been, and that the English of the present 
day are rather a Celtic than a Teutonic people, with more points of 
likeness in forms of speech, national habits, and modes of thought 
to Hellenic than to any German tribes. Such speculations as 
these, which are now apt to die out quickly like fire for lack of 
fuel, formed the serious occupation of life for many who in 


_ the last century brought to the task no inconsiderable powers of 


research and a vast mass of unwieldy or useless learning. If it 
cannot be said that Dr. Jamieson was wholly free from these 
faults, this must be set down in great part, if not wholly, to the 


| circumstances under which he worked; but it may be asserted 
_ without fear that he followed judiciously and with large success 


the best methods of his time, and that on this ground alone the 
republication of his Dictionary is fully justified. 

Dr. Jamieson is not indeed one of the most perspicuous or the 
smoothest of writers, and sometimes we come across sentences 
which, to say the least, are dark and puzzling; while from a few 
we fail—probably from the mere awkwardness with which the 
sentences are constructed—to gather any meaning whatever. But 
the general course of his argument can be followed without diffi- 
culty, and the issue which he raises is one in which there is still 
room for some further examination. His chief contention is that the 
Scottish language is no mere dialectical variety of English ; that it 


* An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By John 
Jamieson, D.D. A New Edition, carefully Revised and Game, with the 
entire Supplement in rated, by John Longmuir, A.M., LL.D., and 
David Donaldson, F.E.1.S. Vols. I. and I. Paisley: A.Gardner. 1879-80. 
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did not find its way to the lands north of the Tyne or the Tweed 
from the southern parts of the island; that the English who 
found a refuge at the court of Malcolm Canmore exercised on it 
no very momentous influence ; and that it points to the occupation 
of the ccuntry by tribes much more closely akin to the German 
than to the Celtic nations during ages preceding the dawn of trust- 
worthy or contemporary history. In short, Dr. Jamieson, in his 
Dissertation on the Origin of the Scottish Language, plunges into 
that terrible controversy which, as the readers of Scott’s Antiquary 
will remember, broke up the symposium of Jonathan Oldbuck at 
Monkbarns. The knight against whom he hurls his weapon is the 
“indefatigable and erudite Chalmers,” whom Sir Arthur Wardour 
claims as the doughtiest of his champions ; while on his own side he 
has the more cautious scholar whom the Antiquary lauds as the 
leaned Pinkerton. In few words, then, the Scottish language is 
the inheritance left by the old British people to their descendants 
who still remain in their ancient so and thus, as Old- 
buck insisted, the Picts spoke a genuine Gothic dialect, which 
had no more affinity with any form of Celtic speech than our 
English has with Welsh. In this position, although it roused 
the burning wrath of the good knight of Knockwinnock, there is 
nothing which is necessarily inconsistent with the conclusions 
reached by English philologists on the growth and the relations of 
English dialects. It does not affirm that the Teutonic invasion of 
this country in the fifth century was less overwhelming to the 
Welsh inhabitants than our most recent historians assert it to have 
been; all that it does is to assert that a people closely akin to 
the Teutonic invaders of Southern Britain had been established in 
the island before the days of the Roman occupation. Even at the 
saree time such an assertion may call forth some heat of temper ; 
ut the question is one which fairly demands dispassionate inquiry. 
Not a few, perhaps, are ready to allow that the keels of Hengist 
and Horsa were by no means among the first which brought Ger- 
man warriors into Britain; and there is no great reluctance on the 
= of many to admit that the Count of the Saxon shore may have 
n an officer charged with the management of German settlers in 
the land, quite as much as with the task of guarding the coasts 
from the inroads of their kinsmen. The testimony of Beda, like 
that of Herodotus, is that of a man perfectly trustworthy on all 
points in which he could not well be influenced by ecclesiastical 
or religious prejudices. When he speaks of a popular belief we 
may be quite sure that that belief is rightly reported; and of the 
Picts he distinctly says that they had occupied the northern parts 
of the island, while the Britons (the name by which he always 
speaks of the Welsh) were in possession of the south. Nor can it 
be supposed that Nennius and Gildas, Welshmen themselves, were 
mistaken when they assert that the Picts were an entirely distinct 
people, who found their way first to the Orkneys, and thence to the 
mainland of Britain. The opinion of Tacitus on the strong likeness 
between the Caledonians and the Germans may go for what it is 
worth ; but the expressions of Claudian and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus imply a close affinity between Picts and Saxons, and this 
testimony belongs to a time far earlier than the Teutonic con- 
quest of Britain in the fifth century. These, however, were 
not the only non-Celtic settlers in this ‘island even before 
the first visit of Julius Cesar. If we are to give credit to 
this singularly acute and exact observer, the Belgx of Southern 
Britain belonged to the same stock with the Belgz of the Conti- 
nent, and both were wholly distinct from the Gaulish tribes 
amongst whom they had established themselves. As the result of 
careful inquiries, Caesar makes the statement that the Belgians 
generally were sprung from the Germans, and that they had at 
an early time crossed the Rhine, and driven out the Gauls from 
the lands which they resolved to make their home. This at least 
was the tradition of the people themselves, and Cesar adds not 
a word implying disbelief of it on his own part. On these 
facts Dr. Jamieson naturally lays great stress, inasmuch as, if 
the speech of the Belgze was Gothic, the whole fabric sedulously 
built up by Chalmers must fall to the ground. The latter boldly 
denied the facts; to Dr. Jamieson, on the other hand, “‘ the exist- 
ence of the Belge in Britain, when it was first visited by the 
Romans, had always appeared an irrefragable proof that the 
Gothic language was very early spoken, if not in the northern, at 
least in the southern, parts of our island ; and of itself a strong 
presumption that it was pretty generally extended along the 
eastern coast.” 

He next addresses himself to Chalmers’s contention that the 
names in the Belgic parts of Southern Britain are “ only signiti- 
cant in the Celtic tongue,” and rightly urges the dangers of 
the elastic methods employed by that writer. Chalmers is quite 
satisfied that the Cantz who gave their name to Kent, or received 
it from Kent, were so called as living in the open country, the 
British caint, that the Picts were named by the British provincials 
Peithw, or the people of the open country, and that the word 
Venta is the same as the British gwent, which also means the 
open country. On the other hand, Dr. Jamieson urges tliat the 
name Kent is the German Kant, a corner, extremity, or angle, like 
Cantyre ; but although in this or in other instances he may happen 
to be right, he places himself on perilous ground when he under- 
takes to show that all Pictish names which Chalmers claims as 
Celtic are really Gothic, because they may be interpreted quite as 
easily through Gothic as through Celtic words. Thus the name 
Necton, he says, may be referred to the Icelandic “necka, incur- 
vare, tanne dens, q. crooked tooth; or neck-ia, humiliare, ton, vox, 
q. low-sounding,” while Mailcom may be “ Isl. mezj, puella, lock- 
un, seductio, q. the seducer of virgins; or maele, speech, and 


kunna, to know, q. eloquent.” This is a method of dealing with 
words which had a strong temptation for the old Greeks, who 
knew little of any language except their own; and it is less 
dangerous for philologists nowadays only because they have a 
vastly wider range for their work of comparison, and may happen 
to make good hits where Herodotus or Aristotle were pretty sure 
to go wrong. 

But although the general drift of Jamieson’s argument is clear 
enough, there are, unfortunately, portions of his Dissertation on 
which, as we have said, we cannot pronounce an opinion, for the 
simple reason that they seem to be scarcely intelligible. It may 
be just possible to guess at the author's meaning in the following 
sentences, which look much like an explanation of ¢gnotum per 
tgnotius, the most wonderful sentence in the paragraph being quoted 
from Ellis :— 

The circumstance of the Scottish language bearing so striking a resem- 

blance to the English in its form, which has been undoubtedly borrowed 
from the French, and particularly in its becoming indeclinable, has been 
urged as a powerful proof that we borrowed our language from our Southern 
neighbours. But Mr. Ellis has manifested his judgment, not less than his 
candour, in the solution of this apparent difficulty. He shows that “at the 
era assigned for the introduction of A. Saxon into Scotland, as, indeed, it 
had not been previously mingled with Norman, although it had, the Saxon 
refugees would never have wished to introduce into that country which 
afforded them an asylum a language which they must have considered as 
the badge of their slavery.” 
It is scarcely worth while to attempt the disentanglement of this 
twisted coil, and assuredly it would not be easy to find an instance 
of confusion worse confounded. Happily these obscurities seem 
to be limited to the Dissertation. The articles in the Dictionary 
are for the most part perfectly clear; many of them show a pro- 
fusion of learning judiciously applied; and all prove that Dr. 
Jamieson made good use of the best methods available in his day. 
Had he been writing some years later, he would probably have re- 
ferred Coranich, or Coronach, and Corbie to his article on Croyn, 
or Crune, which he tales as denoting the low and hollow moaning 
of a bull:— 

Mr. Pink renders this bellowed; but this word, as generally used, 
is rather too forcible. Roust corresponds to bellow, and denotes the 
roaring of cattle. But croyn signities the murmuring or groaning noise 
made by them, when they want food, are pained, or are dissatisfied on what 
account soever. Belg. kreunen, kronen, to groan, to whimper; Isl. Aryxn, 
grunnire, 

By carrying these words back to their root, he might have con- 
nected them with many others of the same family in which 
this root is found in its harder or softer forms, whether in 
the Latin rudens, the Gr. képagé, Sansk. Karava, Lat. corvus, cornix, 
Ger. Kriihe, our crow; nor would he have contented himself 
with merely comparing corbie with the French corbeau, and 
the Swedish orp. Still less would he have been satisfied 
with saying under Coranich, “ This word is originally Ir, and 
is derived by Obrien from cora, a choir, which he again de- 
rives from Lat. chorus.” Such derivations open pitfalls for the 
unwary. But the form Cronach speaks for itself. Nor is it sur- 
prising that he was disposed to regard as coming through French, 
or as being French, some words which are merely French forms 
of Teutonic words, as garde and guerre. In this way he treats 
Bolyn, bowline, and in this way he might also have treated bowling- 
green. On the other hand, there are many articles which leave little 
or nothing to be desired. We have heard much of the evidence of 
old Phcenician settlements in this country furnished by the expres- 
sions beltane or bayle-fires. Such speculations Dr.. Jamieson 
leaves on one side, rejecting both the Semitic and Latin origin of 
the words. Bayle-fire, he says, is a bonfire, and bonfire is not, as 
Skinner “ wildly” derived it, from the Latin bonus, but denoted 
simply the fire with which the dead were burnt, and hence any 
great fire or blaze. There can be little doubt that the first syllable 
in balefire is the same word which-we have in Baldur, and that 
Grimm was right in comparing Baldur with the Slavonic Bjelbog, 
the white or glistering god, as contrasted with the dark or black 
demon Tschernibog. We have here, in short, one of the forms of 
the root which has long been used to express all gradations of 
light from the most dazzling splendour to paleness, blankness, a: 
absolute blackness. With the same good sense, after defining 
ashiepattle as “ a neglected child,” and adding, “ Isl. patti signifies 
puerulus,” he asks, “ As aska is cinis, what if the term denote a 
child allowed to be among ashes”? We may be tempted to regret 
that Dr. Jamieson did not think of Cinderella or Boots lying 
unheeded among the embers, “until,” in Sir G. Dasent’s words, 
“ The time for final recogmtion comes, and then his dirt and rags 
fall off—he stands in all the majesty of his royal robes and is 
acknowledged once for all a king.” Not less judicious are the ex- 
planations of Caterans and Culdees; but, in truth, the greater 
number of the articles deserve the same praise. Dr. Jamieson’s 
book is one which has not yet lost its value; nor do we think 
that it is likely to lose it for many years to come. 


CROKER’S BOSWELL AND BOSWELL.* 


“ TPVHE Reader, like myself,” writes Mr. Fitzgerald, “ will be 
amazed to discover that ‘one of the best-edited books in 
the English language,’ as the ‘ Quarterly Review’ styled Croker’s 


* Croker’s Boswell and Boswell: Studies in the‘‘ Life of Johnson.” 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A, London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
1880. 
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‘Boswell,’ exhibits an elaboratesystem of defacementand mutilation.” 
The reader will, we fancy, be moreamazed at Mr. Fitzgerald’s amaze- 
ment than at anything else. Macaulay surely has written in vain, if 
it is left for any one to discover at the present day how Croker de- 
faced and mutilated Boswell. Yet Mr. Fitzgerald has done some 
good service in the work before us by hiscareful comparison, in many 

ges, of Boswell and of Boswell as presented to us by Croker. 

e has, moreover, drawn attention to the fact that even in the 
latest editions, though many of Croker’s monstrous deformities 
have been cleared away, yet far too many remain. Croker, as he 
points out with some humour, “had shown himself a perfect 
‘churchwarden’ in his destructive labours.” In spite of the 
meritorious efiorts of more than one restorer, his whitewash and 
his false ornaments still to a great extent mar the beauty of 
the original building. Mr. Fitzgerald states that “a new and 
revised edition of Croker's otherwise excellent work is announced.” 
We join with bim in the hope “that what is submitted here will 
not be overlooked.” It is, indeed, most important that the text 
should be restored to the state in which Boswell left it. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald some few years ago himself published a reprint of the first 
edition of “The Life.” We, indeed, should be inclined to adopt 
as the standard text the second rather than the first edition. Not 
a little might be said even for adopting the third, for, though 
Boswell did not live to carry it through the press, he had done 
something towards the necessary revision. Moreover, it was edited 
by his friend Malone, who had rendered him the most valuable 
assistance when his work was still in manuscript, and who therefore 
was admirably well fitted for the duties of editor. It is between 
these three editions, and these alone, that the choice lies. We have 
had far too much of Croker’s Boswell, and we sincerely trust that 
his mutilated text will never be published again. His notes are 
a very different matter. We have never hesitated to own the great 
debt that we lie under to him for the light that he has thrown on 
many an obscure passage. Many of his explanations, no doubt, 
were mistaken, and a great many of his comments were very silly. 
Nevertheless the additions that he made to Boswellian lore were of 
great value. For the general reader, however, his edition is very 
ill-suited. Boswell in himself is, we fear, almost too long for 
these days of abridgments. We always strongly urge any one 
who asks our advice to buy a pre-Crokerian Boswell. The student 
no doubt finds Mr. Murray’s octavo edition of the greatest service, 
but the general reader is likely to be discouraged by its length. 
But, discouraged or not, in reading it he does not, as has been 
pointed out again and again, read Boswell. Mr. Fitzgerald’s re- 
print of the first edition is not only useful to the student, but 
moreover is far more suitable for those who are not students than 
any edition of Croker. It is a pity, however, that the notes to it, 
as we have had to point out before, are inaccurate. Accuracy in- 
deed is not one of his merits. He has, it is clear, a great love of his 
subject, and he has made himself very familiar with the literature 
of the time. His style, however, is wanting in clearness, and his 
statements in exactness, The careful reader at once discovers that 
he is not a safe guide. 

Before, however, we proceed to theless pleasant task of pointing 
out some of the errors into which Mr. Fitzgerald falls, we would 
bestow on him that praise which he really deserves. His collation 
of Croker’s edition with the text as Boswell left it is curious and 
interesting. ‘Certain omissions are indeed,” as he shows, ‘“ most 
unaccountable.” The following is one of the instances that he 
gives :— 

When Johnson was dying, we are told :— 

“ Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to su him, he 
oe. him for his kindness, and said, ‘That will do—all t a pillow 
can do. 

We look in vain for this passage in any of Mr. Croker’s later editions. 

Why it was omitted is inscrutable. 
More interesting, however, is Mr. Fitzgerald’s collation of the first 
and second editions. Mr. Croker's corruption of the text ought of 
course to be set aside and treated with the utter neglect that has 
punished Bentley’s corruption of the text of Paradise Lost. But 
the changes that Boswell himself made should be carefully shown 
by marginal notes in all future editions. Of his Scotticisms, for 
instance, many disap in the second edition, though some re- 
main. One or two of his stories are, as Mr. Fitzgerald shows, 
greatly improved. The following is an instance :— 

Thus: “A foppish physician imagined that Johnson had animadverted 
on his wearing a fine coat, and mentioned ittohim. ‘I did not notice you? 
was his answer. The physician still insisted. ‘Sir, said Johnson, ‘had 
you been dipped in Pactolus I should not have noticed you.’” Now the 

int of Johnson’s answer does not come with much comedy effect ; and 
indeed, the supposition that Johnson had “ animadverted ” on his coat, so 
far, seems to show that the physician did not deserve such aretort. This is 
mended in the second edition, possibly because another version was given to 
Boswell, or because he recalled the true one himself. “ A foppish physician 
once reminded Johnson of his having been in company with him on a former 
occasion. ‘I do not remember it, sir.’ The physician still insisted, adding, 
that he that day wore so fine a coat that it must have attracted his notice. 
‘Sir,’ said Johuson, ‘had you, &c.’” How intinitely superior this version ! 
These instances will show the chief service that Mr. Fitzgerald 
renders by his present work, We have had, we must confess, some 
little hesitation about quoting them, as we have some unds for 
fearing that we shall be shown to be quoting what is already well 
known. In our review of his reprint of Boswell we quoted a 
letter of Johnson’s which Mr. Fitzgerald thus introduced :—“ This 
letter, which was found among Sir George Rose’s papers, will be a 
surprise to readers of Boswell’s Johnson.” We certainly under- 
stood—though we do not in the least imply that Mr. Fitzgerald 


meant us to understand—that this letter had not been published 
previously. We were informed by a correspondont who had read 
our review that it had been already twice published, and was to 
be found in so well-known a book as Prior’s Life of Iic’loe. In 
the work before us, likely enough quite unconsciously, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald repeats Macaulay and also Mr. Carlyle. He considers, for 
instance, the passages that Croker incorporates in the text, appa- 
rently in entire forgetfulness that he is following in Macaulay’s foot- 
steps. He discusses the assertion which Croker makes that Boswell 
was prevented by the law of copyright from making extracts from 
the works of his rival biographers. But Macaulay had discussed 
this first. The following passage, however, is the most striking 
instance of this kind of repetition. Mr, Fitzgerald says:— 

“ Davies,” wrote Johnson, “ has got great success as an author, generated 
by the corruption of a Bookseller.” A happy satirical phrase, quite intelli- 
gible. But, Mr. Croker explains, “This means that Davies, from his ad- 
versity as a bookseller, had burst into new and gaudier life as an author.” 
It certainly does not. 

Now Macaulay, as every one but Mr. Fitzgerald must remember, 
had thus written :—‘ Poor Tom Davies, after failing in business, 
tried to live by his pen. Johnson called him ‘ an author generated 
by the corruption of a bookseller.’ This is a very obvious, and 
even a commonplace allusion to the famous dogma of the old 
hysiologists. , a made a similar allusion to that dogma 
before Johnson was born. Mr. Croker, however, is unable to 
understand what the Doctor meant, ‘ The expression,’ he says, 
‘seems not quite clear.” And he proceeds to talk about the 
generation of insects, about bursting into gaudier life, and heaven 
knows what.” 

The praise that Mr. Fitzgerald bestows on Croker is all, or 
almost all, to be found in Mr. ns ig famous essay, though, as 
may be well imagined, in a somewhat different form. He a 
good many pages with quoting a great part of Croker’s defence 
against Macaulay's attack. Yet, as he himself says, this defence 
is prefixed to all the recent editions. His justification for thus 
reprinting what most of his readers will already have at hand may 
perchance be that, as he intends to sit as a judge on the two 
disputants, it is needful to give the whole case. It might surely, 
however, have been a good deal more abridged. Indeed we do 
not know that we should have suffered any great loss had his 
suwming-up been altogether omitted. In reading this fierce con- 
troversy we have often wondered that Croker failed to discover 
one blunder into which Macaulay undoubtedly fell, and which, to 
the best of our knowledge, has not been hitherto pointed out. 
Croker, in bringing a charge of inaccuracy against Mrs. Thrale, 
had stated that Johnson was not acquainted with the Thrales till 
1765. Macaulay hereupon writes, “ Mr. Croker, in reprehending 
the fancied inaccuracy of Mrs. Thrale, has him-elf shown a degree 
of inaccuracy, or, to ag more properly, a degree of ignorance 
hardly credible. In the first place, Johnson became acquainted 
with the Thrales, not in 1765, but in 1764, and during the last 
weeks of 1764 dined with them every Thursday, as is written in 
Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes.” Now had not Macaulay been only too 
eager to have a fling at his enemy he would have hesitated to 
bring forward Mrs. Piozzi as a witness. Her evidence on a date 
is almost worthless. Boswell himself, as of course was known 
both to Macaulay and Croker, had stated that it was in 1765 that 
the two became acquainted ; but, as Boswell was abroad all that 

ear, he might in this point have been mistaken. However, we 
ve Johnson’s own evidence. In his Prayers and Meditations, 
p- 191, he states, “ My first knowledge of Thrale was in 1765.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in one of his discussions on a question of dates, 
altogether fails to see the real difficulties of the subject. He 
triumphs over Croker; but he triumphs without reason, All 
readers of Boswell will remember the famous quarrel on May 7, 
1773, between Johnson and Langton at the dinner at Messrs. 
Dilly’s. The quarrel led to an estrangement of some months 
between the friends. Yet two days after the quarrel we find, 
to our surprise, Johnson dining at Langton’s house. An ex- 

lanation of this may doubtless be found in the supposition that 
e went in fulfilment of an old engagement, Here is what Mr. 
Fitzgerald says on the subject :— 

The question of the dining with “the testator” after the fracas is cer- 
tainly perplexing, and, after trying all manner of solutions, the reader 
finds it vain to reconcile the contradiction. Strange to say, it is Mr. 
Croker himself, who, from a letter to Mrs. Thrale, supplies the solution. 
There, Johnson mentions the dinner as having taken place on May 1gth, 
not on the 7th, as Boswell puts it ; and that Johnson is right, Croker con- 
trives to show by an allusion to the death of the Queen of Denmark, which 
took place on the roth. This makes all clear; for thus Johnson dined 
with Langton and had his joke at the will, before their quarrel. Boswell, 
as in other instances, had shifted or confused his notes. But, with all so 
clear, Croker tells us “ he cannot reconcile the dates.” 

It is by no means wonderful that Croker cannot reconcile the 
dates ; for the dinner that Boswell describes took place, if we can 
trust him, on May 7th, 1773, while the dinner mentioned by 
Johnson in his letter to Mrs. Thrale was on May 19th, 1775, just 
two years later. Croker shows that the date of the letter could 
not have been given wrongly, for in it mention is made of the 
death of the Queen of Denmark. She died on May roth, 1775. 
The curious fact is this. At the dinner at Messrs. Dilly’s 
Johnson had, as Boswell tells us, a dispute with Dr. Mayo on 
toleration. In the letter to Mrs. Thrale, Johnson writes:—“I 
dined in a large company at a dissenting bookseller’s yesterday, 
and disputed against toleration with one Doctor Meyer.” The 
Dillys, we should add, were Dissenters. Croker, after quoting 
this letter, says:—“ This must have been the dinner noted in 
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the text, but I cannot reconcile the dates.” He does not go into | out of date or positively erroneous. The notes on architecture are 
any further consideration of the matter, but is content with thus | of value; and as they are not to be found in ordinary guide-books, 
laying down the law. He overlooks, however, one great—we | and are the observations of a practical architect, they are worth 
might add insuperable—difficulty. In the conversation on tole- | sifting out. But when Mr. Pullan visited the Pyramids, or, rather, 
ration with Dr. Mayo Goldsmith took part. Now by 1775 | the Great Pyramid, for he hardly notices the existence of any others, 
Goldsmith was dead. Boswell’s friend Temple was also one of | he merely gives the experience of thousands of other travellers, and 
the guests. But one of Boswell’s letters shows that in 1775 | refers the reader for further particulars to Mr. Piazzi Smyth, 
Temple was at his country vicarage in the west. There must, | who “has written an exhaustive book on the subject.” Can Mr. 
therefore, it seems clear, have been two dinners in the month of | Pullan have read the “exhaustive book” himself? It is scarcely 
May in different years at a dissenting bookseller’s, in which John- | credible. Mr. Smyth, if we recollect aright, begins by stating that 
son disputed against toleration. I: one of them his opponent was | the chronicle of Manetho is wholly untrustworthy and must 
Dr. Mayo, in the other Dr. Meyer. be set aside. Then he gives a list of some thirty or forty pyramids, 
Mr. Fitzgerald once more opens up the interesting question of | putting them in an order of antiquity which, so far as the reader 
the duration of Johnson's residence at Oxford. We fail to see | can judge, is arranged according to their distance from the Great 
that he throws any fresh light on the subject, A new argument | Pyramid, so that the pyramid which all really scientific Egyptian 
that he advances seems to us to have no weight. He maintains | students count the oldest is put by Mr. Smyth almost at the foot 
with Boswell that Johnson passed three years at the University. | of his list. He quotes as a kind of creed the expression of one of 
“Tt must,” he says, “ lave struck every reader that all that is re- | his disciples to the effect that he believes the Great Pyramid to 
corded of Johnson's position at Oxford must have taken a longer | “ contain a revelation from the Almighty, and its architect to have 
period than fourteen months to mature.” Mature, as here used, | been divinely inspired.” The author of this almost profane 
is a somewhat odd word, but we will pass it by. He goes on to | absurdity is recommended to his readers by Mr. Pullan; and a 
say that from these fouricen months must be deducted some | heavy biow is thereby aimed by Mr. Pullan at the credit of his 
months of the vacation. Now the college books show that Johnson | own book. Going to Gheezeh with impressions derived from Mr. 
was absent only one week in all the fourteen months. According | Smyth, his account of what he saw is wholly invalidated. He 
to the present state of things, an undergraduate who should be # | does not say when it was that he made his visit, but, as it 
member of the University for two years and a half would not | was before the construction of the present road from Cairo, 
have passed more weeks in residence than did Johnson in his | it must have been more than twelve years ago. Even in 
fourteen months. Mr. Fitzgerald fails to understand the entry | that unchangeable land many things have changed since 
about Johnson's cautiou-money, which we were the first to | then, and among them Mr. Smyth’s theory, which, beginning 
publish.* He describes it as “a minute claiming 7/. caution- | with an article in Good Words on the sarcophagus of Cheops as a 
money of Johnson as a set-oif to a similar amount owing by him | standard of measurement, has since expanded into one of he reli- 
for commons.” There was no claim of any kind made. The | gions of the world. The original theory, and another on the 
caution-money, of course, had been paid by Johnson on his enter- | standard of the “pyramid foot,” have long been known to be 
ing college. He never removed his name from the books, and | founded on erroneous measurements; and the theory, such as it is 
therefore he never wound up his account with the college. Most | —or, to speak more accurately, the hallucination—of the pyramid- 
likely a yearly charge was made, as at present, against every one | worshippers, has been forced into a portentous growth. The 
who keeps his name on the books. Nearly twelve years after he | amount of hard work, ingenious conjecture, religious animosity, 
entered it was found that the amount he owed was balanced by | and wild superstition which has been called into existence is only 
the amount of his caution-money, and therefore his account was | equalled by the enormous mass of literature which they have pro- 
closed. We fail to see in this, as Mr. Fitzgerald does, “a docu- | duced. Jreemasonry has of late years been poaching in Mr. 
ment of almost pathetic interest.” Smyth’s manor, and an American engineer has been so moved by 
One of Mr. Fitzgerald's conjectural emendations is uncommonly | the sight of two little holes in the base of the obelisk which has 
absurd. No reader of Macaulay can have forgotten the famous | been so wantonly removed from Alexandria, that he writes enthu- 
passage of arms between him and Croker on Johnson’s 6. “ Atthe | Siastically to the papers on the Freemasonry of the time of Cleo- 
altar,’ Johnson had written in his diary, “I recommended my 6.” | patra. There is, unhappily, enough credulity and stupidity in the 
“ These letters,” said Croker, “ probably mean @yyrot dudor, departed _ World without the religion of the pyramid; and Mr. Pullan should. 
friends.” Macaulay at once advances to the charge, bringing with | have known better than to recommend Mr, Smyth’s book. It is 
him in his train his well-known school-boy with his imminent danger | possible, however, that Mr, Pullan wrote his essay at the time he 
of a flogging. Croker replied with “a grossly corrupt passage visited Ngypt, which, as we have seen, must be above twelve years 
from Euripides.” Mr. Fitzgerald quotes Macaulay's rejoinder, but | g0; and in those days the views of Mr. Smyth had not reached 
makes somewhat a hash of his Greek. He adds, “I myself would | their present development, But this is no reason why Mr. 
cfler a conjecture which seems more plausible. ‘My @q@...’ Pullan should not have corrected his early impressions before 
was ‘my Gera dda,’ t.e. ‘my beloved Tetty,’ the ¢ becoming th as | teprinting them. A paragraph or two is devoted to all the other 
in Elizabeth, her name. The objection from ‘ my @ friends’ would | pyramids, and the rest of the chapter relates to the tomb of 
be slight. As all Johnson's diaries were hard to decipher and | Shootoo. Mr. Pullan says there are also pyramids “at Sakkara, 
transcribe, it ran probably ‘my @ friend.’” The confusion in this Abourouel, Abousir, Dashour, Metanyeh, and Meidoun.” We 
passage is most astounding. Where did Johnson mention “ my @ | Bever heard of Abourouel before. Perhaps Aboo Rowash is 
iriends”? It was “my 6” that he wrote, and that, for all we | intended. Metanyeh is also new. lt would be interesting to 
can see, may be just as well singular as plural. Mr. Fitzgerald, | know in what part of Egypt it lies, There is a place called 
therefore, first raises up for himself a difficulty which he has then | Matarieh near the site of the ancient Heliopolis, or On, but no 
laboriously to clear away. But, passing this over, we come next | pyramids are at that side of the Nile. Though Mr. Pullan notices 
to his conjecture, and lastly to his Greek, But here we refuse to | the Sphinx, he does not mention the granite and alabaster build- 
follow him, We are unwilling to invoke Macaulay's fourth-form | ing beside it ; a strange omission for an architect, as it is certainly, 
boy, with his imminent danger of a flogging, and yet without him | although its exact date remains a question, the earliest building 
we can scarcely do justice to the case. Mr. Fitzgerald’s English | excepting a pyramid yet discovered. Moreover, hecalls the Sphinx, 
is at times as hard to understand as his Greek. The following | throughout, “she”; though, in the tablet of Thothmes IV., 
passage, for instance, we have puzzled over in vain :— which he mentions, and in every other ancient inscription relating 
One would be inclined to suppose that they were owing to the promptings | employed. Alte gether, this chapter, 
of Mr. Malone, who seemed to have loathed Hawkins, calling him “a de- A Peep y the Great Pyramid,” is most disappointing, and gee 
testable fellow,” accusing him of stealing Johnson’s watch, stick, of lying, far to spoil the whole book. 4 

&c. However, the Knight himself was not slack in accusing others of pur- In the chapter on Alexandria Mr. Pullan makes some notes 
loining similar articles. Some of these comments show a strange spirit of | upon the fact that “ hitherto in the history of the world practical 
perversion. Thus Boswell : and I cannot trace the least foundation for the | yesults show that the larger number of great works of art have 
following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins. been accomplished under despotic rulers.” The Parthenon was 
We must not conclude, however, without once more calling our | built by Pericles when he had become master of Athens. 
readers’ attention to the fuct that there is in Mr. Fitzgerald's | Rome owes the Colosseum to the Czesars, not to the tribunes. 
volume, in spite of all its inaccuracy, not a little that will interest | Venice “ owes all its finest structures to the doges of the time of its 
areal Boswellian, with not a few suggestions that ought to be | oligarchy, not to the time of its democracy; and liberal Italy is 
carefully considered by any future editor of the Life of Johnson —_| destroying, upon the plea of restoration, what despotic Austria. 
would have religiously preserved.” Paris was re-built by 
Napoleon III.; and Alexandria, “ the city of the conqueror of tha: 
world,” was designed by Alexander. <A very inte- 
resting account is given of the architectural remains on Mount 
EASTERN CITIES AND ITALIAN TOWNS.¢ Moriah. Mr. Pullan descended to the extensive vaults, in spite of 

TP\HIS volume really consists of two different books, and they | Much obstruction on the part of the Turks and his own dragoman. 
are of very unequal merit. ‘The first is a series of records of | The descent is difficult, and a careful examination has not yet fixed 
Oriental travel.', The second relates to the nooks and corners of | the date, which may be only of the age of Justinian, or may be of 
old Italy. In the East Mr, Pullan isa stranger. In Italy he is ® ™uch earlier period. At Bethlehem, Mr. Pullan seems to been’ 
comparatively at home. The result is that while the Italian | Jess interested in the sacred a of the one than in making: 
sketches were well worth reproducing from the architectural journals | the discovery that the church “* is the earliest basilica in existence, 
in which they originally appeared, the notes on Cairo and Alex- | and the only one which bas come down to us in an unaltered con- 
andria contain little or nothing that is new, and much that iseither | dition.” It remains as it was left by St. Helena—the lady whom’ 
sca Ris ~_ | an American author, accepting the tradition of her British origin, 

* See Saturday Review, September 12, 1874. recently described in a history of the Cross as “the old English- 
t Eastern Cities and Halian Towns, By I. P. Pullan. London: Stan- woman.” The only additions are the roof, the mosaics of the twelfth 
ford. 1879. century, and a “ monstrous wall, which has been built between the 
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nave and transepts as a barrier—a practical and tangible ex- 
communication of the Greeks by the Latins, or of the Latins 
by the Greeks.” The building is cruciform in plan, there is 
a wide nave with double aisles, and the eleven bays are 
marked by monolithic columns. The capitals are very classical in 
character, but the entablature with frieze and cornice above is 
overloaded with ornament of a later type. The transepts terminate 
in apses, and there is another at the east end. The roof is of 
cedar. The idea entertained by some writers that this church was 
one of those rebuilt by Justinian is, in Mr. Pullan’s opinion, re- 
futed by the character of the architecture. ‘The trabeate system 
here observable died out in the time of Constantine, and was re- 
placed by the arctuate system, which became universal before the 
time of Justinian.” 

The first chapter of the second portion of the volume contains 
an interesting account of the discovery of some ancient walls and 
traces of a vast fortification inthe Maremma. It has been some- 
times identified with Vetulonia. Mr. Pullan gives reasons for 
considering it older than either Roman or Etruscan times. The 
Romans and Etruscans built with a certain degree of regularity, 
and with large stones. The wall on Monte Leone is irregularly 
built of small stones, the faces untooled. Another little-visited 

in the Roman marshes is Corneto, the “Queen of the 
mma.” ‘Tradition says that Corneto, the cradle of the “ proud 
race of Tarquin,” was once surrounded with a hundred towers. 
About ten still remain, incorporated into houses and other 
modern constructions. One near the cathedral is still nearly 
one hundred feet in height. The cathedral presents unaltered 
the “arrangements of about the year 1100.” The sanctuary is 
reached by two sets of steps from the nave, and has a baldachino 
in the centre, so placed that the celebrant “ must stand with his 
back to the apse and his face to the people.” Mr. Pullan adduces 
similar examples at Terracina and Toscanella of this very ancient 
Close to Corneto is an extensive series of very ancient 
tombs have by Mr. an 
ey sip resemble similar remains in t, especially in 
the Vimaster of the scenes represented on the ety “ Figures 
half life-size engaged in funeral feasts, hunting, racing,” merry- 
making, loaded tables, couches, performers on flute and pipe, 
dancers—the description reads likea passage relating to an Egyptian 
grotto of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Mr. Pullan goes on to describe Toscanella, Falerii, and other 
oo and we must hope he escaped malaria in his researches. 

t requires some courage in these days to visit the dead cities of 
the Roman Campagna; but the architect and archeologist are 
amply rewarded. With respect to the characteristics of the 
modern Italians, and especially of the official class, Mr. Pullan 
echoes the same unfavourable opinion which many recent tra- 
vellers have been forced unwillingly to form. “In no other 
country except Turkey is the patience of the traveller by railway 
tried to such an extent as in Italy.” It is needful to arrive at the 
station half an hour before the time. The clerk seems unequal to 
the labour of giving out tickets. Paper money would not appear 
to be a rapidly circulating medium, for “ certain notes are refused at 
the stations though taken elsewhere”; and Mr. Pullan has seen 
intending passengers left behind in despair because their notes 
were not those of one of the favoured banks. In Turkey things 
are perhaps worse, “ for, after the custom of their country, obsti- 
nate nts will still persist in trying to bargain for their tickets 
by offering at first one-half of the sum demanded.” At Turin Mr. 
Pullan saw what he considers one of the greatest works of genius 
in the world. It will be wholly new to most people to hear this 

hrase applied to a half-finished modern building designed for a 

ewish synagogue, by an engineer, Signor Antonelli. The Jewish 
community have exhausted their funds, and the gigantic shell, 
240 feet in height, has been sold to the municipality, and may 
eventually be turned into a museum. The mode of construction 
is bold in the extreme, being so slender that it is a wonder how the 
building can stand a day; yet the conditions of equilibrium seem 
to have been so carefully fultilled that there is no danger of its 
failure. Mr. Pullan’s description is not a model of clearness, and 
we cannot make out from it whether the dome has been com- 
ed, and, if so, what is its size. The central chamber “is the 
ighest in the world, being 200 feet in height.” The Jews do 
not seem to have acted with their usual prudence and economy in 
their dealings with this abortive synagogue, for after spending 
24,000/. upon it they sold it unfinished for 6,000/, Although in- 
tended primarily for architects, Mr. Pullan’s papers will be found 
ini by many travelled and untravelled readers who can 
build nothing for themselves except the gorgeous palaces and 
cloud-capped towers of a day-dream. 


; A CONSUL’S MANUAL.* 


N his preface Mr. Joel says that his modest aim in writing this 
manual has been to supply his colleagues with a book of refer- 
ence, and to put into the hands of the British shipmaster such in- 
formation as he could otherwise only acquire by experience and 
@ careful study of the Acts of Parliament relating to merchant ships 
and seamen. Mr. Joel has no doubt often felt the want of some 
such work in the discharge of his consular duties, and learnt how 


* A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Shipmaster’s Practical Guide 
in their Transactions Abroad. Compiled by Q. Joel, of Her Majesty’s Con- 
sular Service. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


useful it would be to shipmasters, the class of men with whom the 
consul has his principal dealings. The only book of the sort which 
has been available hitherto, Mr. Tuson’s Manual, has long been 
superseded by new Acts of Parliament, and new orders from the 
Foreign Office and Board of Trade. Even the original books of in- 
struction issued by those departments have become little less anti- 
quated than Mr. Tuson’s work. Every few years some new Act of 
Parliament appears, and new orders or modifications of old ones are 
issued by the consul’s superiors every few months. He has these 
Acts and orders scattered in many separate documents, but he pro- 
bably will be not the less pleased to have them again in a more handy 
shape. Of course the greater part of a book of this class must be 
taken up with reprints of laws, forms for documents, and defini- 
tions of terms. It fulfils its purpose if the reprints are conveniently 
arranged and the definitions clear. In neither respect is there 
any fault to find with Mr. Joel’s book. Of the seven parts into 
which it is divided, the second is devoted to the laws settling the 
qualifications for ownership of British ships, and providing for 
mortgaging, purchasing, and provisioning them, or keeping their 
crews in health. The relations of the Consul to the master and 
crew are treated in the third. The fourth deals with his legal 
duties, and the delicate question of the interference of foreign law 
courts; and the fifth with his duties in cases of wreck, casualties 
and salvage. The last two parts are devoted to definitions, 
glossaries, and forms. 

It will easily be seen that the officer who has to deal with 
all these questions has a large field of action before him, and yet 
they by no means include all a Consul’s duties. He is also a 
political agent, and holds to a certain degree the place of a quast 
ambassador. With these duties and the qualifications required 
for their discharge, Mr. Joel deals in Part I. of his Manual. If 
the lay reader concerns himself with the book at all, he will pro- 
bably find more to interest him in this than in any other part. 
The Consul, in the opinion of most Englishmen, is an officer 
stationed abroad to supply general information, give hospitality 
to travellers, and extricate his countrymen from the innumerable 
difficulties into which they contrive to fall when business or 
pleasure brings them to his port. This idea is not very far 
wrong. The Consul is, indeed, expected to do all these things, 
and does them, too, in a fairly etlicient way; but wonderfully 
little is known of the nature of his service or the very small 
amount of support he receives in the discharge of his duties. 
Still less is known of the wide difference between one Consul 
and another—between, for instance, the representative of England 
at Beyrout and the officer of similar title at Bordeaux. In his 
introductory sketch of the history of the service Mr. Joel starts 
from Julius Cesar, who, he tells us, “ discarded the title of Consul 
for that of Dictator,” B.c. 46. Mr. Tuson was ambitious of even 
a longer pedigree, for he discovered a Consul in Herodotus, That 
officer's post, if our memory does not deceive us, was at Memphis. 
The title was revived, it seems, by Roger I. of Sicily in Messina. 
Mr. Joel then proceeds to cite the “Consolato del Mare,” which 
he apparently considers as the direct ancestor of the Board of 
Trade Instructions, Next we come to the Italians, who, “then 
known by the name of Lombards, created a number of consulates 
for the decision of commercial questions, and the due observance 
of treaties and conventions.” it is obvious that the judge ap- 
pointed by King Roger at Messina had no resemblance whatever 
to the English officer, also called a Consul, who is appointed there 
by Queen Victoria ; but we have cited Mr. Joel’s curious histori- 
cal speculations because we think his confusion of ideas on the 
subject has been produced by observing the confused system on 
which his own service is conducted. An English Consul ina 
Mahometan country, in China or Japan, does not bear much more 
resemblance to an English Consul in France than either of these 
officers does to the “ toga’d consuls” of whose military skill Iago 
had so low an opinion. The former is a very important person. 
Like the Venetian Consuls at Aleppo, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
who are brought in by Mr. Joel much more appositely than 
Julius Cesar, he is a judge among his own countrymen and in 
cases between them and natives. He can imprison offenders 
who have been found guilty in his court. His power and security 
are provided for by treaty and supported by gunboats. He often 
exercises great influence among the natives of the country in which 
he is stationed, and perhaps defends them from wrong at the hands 
of their rulers as much as he does his countrymen. Consuls of 
this class were at one time the only officers of the name employed 
by the English Government, and were only stationed on the north 
coast of Atrica or in the Levant. These posts were, and are, at 
times as dangerous as they are important. The outrage at Salonica 
showed that even in these days a Consul might still find himself in 
the disagreeable position of his predecessor in Algiers, who, if the old 
sea song deserves any credit, “ quoted Puffendorf, and Grotius, and 
proved by Vattel exceedingly well, that to hang him would be 
atrocious ” when he was threatened by the Dey. A Consul ina civi- 
lized country, or in a country called civilized by courtesy, such as 
certain of the South American Republics, is a much less important 
person. He pays for his safety by loss of power. Mr. Joel, indeed, 
dwells somewhat on the dangers which members of his profession 
run in the discharge of their duty. He was once, he tells us, nearly 
killed by certain persons whom he ironically calls “ guardians of 
the public order.” It is also true that one of the many parties in a 
Spanish town during the first Carlist war proposed to hang 
H.B.M. Consul if the English squadron did not leave the coast. 

Such perils as these are, however, rarely met. The great diffi- 
culties of a Consul’s life are not revolutionary disturbances, nor even 
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the epidemics on which Mr. Joel dilates, but the trouble he has in 
carrying out the regulations referring to masters and seamen 
contained in the third part of this Manual. At the very outset 
itis stated that “any seaman or apprentice who desires to make 
complaint to the Consul is permitted to go ashore, in proper 
custody, to make such complaint, under a penalty of rol. on the 
master if, without reasonable cause, he refuses to allow it.” 
We have quoted this passage because it illustrates admirably 
the nature of a Consul’s duties—what may be called the 
lofty pretensions of his position, and the very limited amount 
of power with which he is endowed to support them. He 
appears here in the character of a magistrate, and it might 
be supposed that he would be supplied with power to enforce 
his decisions; but that is very far from being the case, as may be 
seen from Mr. Joel’s book. A Consul has, as he points out, no 
power to enforce the penal clauses of the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
except, as already mentioned, in barbarous countries. Thus, in 
this matter of seamen’s complaints, his interference is practically 
reduced to a mere matter of form when he has to do, as is gener- 
ally the case, with obstinate and wrong-headed men. He must 
listen to every complaint, however absurd, knowing all the while 
that the talk is pure waste of time. The regulation says that the 
man is to be brought to his office “in proper custody”; but it 
does not say what “ proper custody ” is, or howit is to be provided 
by the master. A ship captain has no authority over his men when 
once they have landed in a foreign country; and he cannot call 
on the local-police to arrest a man who has as yet committed 
no sort of offence. Again, a master must show “ reasonable 
cause” for refusing to let a seaman go ashore to complain; 
but he is nowhere told what amoant of cause is reasonable. 


The Consul bas no police at his disposal; and, even if he. 


visits a British vessel himself for purposes of inquiry, he can- 
not tell, unless he has been a naval officer, whether the work 
to be done on board affords the master reasonable cause for keeping 
the man back or not. The man who wishes to complain is not 
even bound to state beforehand what he 


about, and so any bad character (and if the almost universal testi- | 


mony of masters and Consuls is worth anything, bad characters 
now abound on our merchant ships) can secure a good chance to 
desert, or worry the master and Consul into letting him leave the 
ship. Even when the man complaining is not a bad character, 
but only a very wrong-headed one—and sailors are often strangely 
whimsical and childish—he may give a great deal of trouble, and 
cause an immense amount of quite useless talking. What is even 
worse is that, where there is ground for serious complaint by the 
man against his master, or by the master against the sailor, or 
between man and man of the crew, the Consul is practically 
helpless to see justice done; he can only tell the parties 
to wait till they get to Engiand, and settle the question 
there. Itis not only by quarrelling with their masters, or with 
one another, that sailors employ the Consul’s time. He has to 
provide for them when destitute, whether by their own mis- 
conduct or by shipwreck; to see that they are properly paid when 
sickness compels them to leave their vessel; and to act as their 
executor when they die abroad. He is equally at the beck and 
call of all British subjects who have business in foreign lands. 
Merchants who are trying to recover bad debts, wives who have 
been deserted by their husbands, clerks on the look-out for 
employment, write and appeal to him. He is the refuge of all who 
are destitute or in trouble, from the wandering acrobat out of 
work'to the gentleman in search of sport whose gun has been 
impounded by the Custom-house. In the Consular Reports pub- 
lished a few years ago, one Consul stated that he had been re- 
quested by the friends of a young lady, who was coming out to be 
married to a British subject at his port, to receive her into his 
family, have her married from his house, and, it would seem, supply 
the wedding breakfast. 

An officer who is to serve the public in so many ways must 
be a man of many accomplishments. Mr. Joel devotes a chapter 
to the qualifications required for the post. It will surprise 
the reader to see how little book-learning is considered neces- 
sary in these days of competitive examinations. A Consul 
must be able to write English, must know French, one other 
language, either German, Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian, and 
have some knowledge of Smith’s Compendium and Colenso. So 
little will hardly get him a clerkship in a Government office at 
home. But his post is one which merely scholastic qualifications 
would never fit him to fill. What is required is tact and power 
of managing men. Allowing for professional enthusiasm, Mr. Joel 
is right in saying that 
A Consul to be an efficient officer should in addition to these requirements 
possess special qualifications and attainments to enable him properly to dis- 
charge the important and multifarious duties of his office. He should be 
courteous and prudent, free from passion and firm in resolution. He should 
possess habits of thought and industry, for it is his duty not only to acquire 
such information as may be of service to his countrymen in arts, commerce, 
and manufactures, but also to impart it. He should be without prejudice 
and his mind should be so balanced as to enable him justly and fairly to 
decide all questions submitted to him. He should be well versed in the 
law of nations, and should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws, municipal ordinances, and the tariff of the place to which he is ap- 
pointed. He should be polite and circumspect in his intercourse with the 
authorities of the port or place of his residence, as his usefulness to his 
countrymen in cases of emergency, especially in places distant from the 
great capitals and commercial centres, will frequently depend upon the 
personal influence he may acquire apart from the powers and privileges 
conceded to him by usage or secured to him by treaty. 


The whole art and mystery of a Consul’s business is contained in 


the words “ personal influence,” and that is a thing which cannot 
be learnt from books, A Minister can only be sure that his sub- 
ordinates will exercise it when he appoints able and experienced 
men to these posts. The wide discretion which is wisely left to the 
Foreign Secretary in appointing Consuls enables him to secure 
fit men who could not be used if our service were organized as 
rigidly as the French. Undoubtedly Consulates were used in 
former times as refuges for the dependants or broken-down friends of 
Ministers; but no Minister in our time, unless he were strangely 
eager for dilficulties in Parliament, would appoint a notoriously 
unfit man to a place in which he might so easily cause trouble. 
Mr. Palgrave and Captain Burton are examples of men eminently 
fitted for the work, whose services could have been secured in no 
European country but our own, and many others might be cited. 
Experienced naval officers would perhaps make the best Consuls ; 
nor would it be difficult to find plenty of them ready to undertake 
the work in these days of stagnation in promotion. 

Mr. Joel’s work is also intended for shipowners and shipmasters. 
It will not be less useful to them than to Consuls. Shipmasters 
in particular, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Board of Trade 
to enlighten them, are often strangely ignorant of the limits of 
their power over their men; and this has nota little to do with 
their loud complaints of the worthlessness of their crews. 


POET AND PEER.* 


N these days of careless and ill-considered writing, when any- 
thing seems to be thought good enough for a much-enduring 
public, it is satisfactory to read a novel like Poet and Peer that 
shows signs of reflection and conscientious workmanship, Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé has worked out his Wilfred, Lord Athelstone, 
with a blending of sympathy and dispassionate severity. The 


ot promise of the young heir-apparent to the Athelstone earldom is 
roposes to complain | 


nearly all that can be desired ; and though his “ head is on fire ” 
with warm fancies, we cannot doubt that the youth will steadily 
calm down with maturing years and the responsibilities of his 
inheritance. It takes some time before we discover what the author 
has clearly foreseen, that there are certain qualities inherent in 
Wilfred’s nature which may be fatal to our expectations of final 
amendment. His apparent intellectual independence and preco- 
cious decision of character are really the germs of stupid stubborn- 
ness. And, like some eminent statesmen of ovr own times who 
are conspicuously before the world, quickly and lightly as he can 
change his convictions, he is invariably assured of his own infal- 
libility. His lively fancy is always flying otf at a tangent, and 
his poetical imagination clothes his far-fetched theories in colours 
more attractive to himself than to other people. In short, the yo 
Lord Athelstone has been destined by Providence to be the tool rr 
victim of designing people. Had he only had his own interests tocare 
for, we should have watched his career with the calm interest of 
serene philosophy. But, as the author means to introduce excite- 
ment and sensation into his novel, he has staked the happiness of 
an engaging heroine on the way ward caprices of his eccentric hero. 
Nellie Dawson, who in her unconscious simplicity is all that is fasci- 
nating, deserves the happiness that eludes her grasp. The first meet- 
ing of the youthful pair is idyllic, and affords no unfitting inspiration 
for the day dreams of a youthful poet. The Honourable Wilfred, 
an Eton boy come home for the holidays, is lounging over a gate 
on his ancestral domains, when Nellie Dawson, in the innocent 
attractions of light costume and careless childhood, is framed in 
the glories of the sloping sunbeams, and dazzles the impressionable 
imagination of the dreamer. Naturally the peasant child recog- 
nizes the hero of her fancies in the brilliant young aristocrat, who, 
far from condescending to her, seems to throw a certain bashful 
timidity into his address, Most unfortunately for the two, these im- 
pressions prove indelible on both sides. Wilfred professes to hold in 
sovereign contempt the adventitious advantages of birth and station. 
Born to a good property and welcomed in the best society, he 
fancies that he can afford to throw the handkerchief where he 
pleases. On the other hand, he is singularly susceptible to the in- 
fluences of beauty and innocence combined. Admiring himself 
beyond most other people, he behaves towards Nellie with 
characteristic selfishness. He believes himself to be nobly disin- 
terested and independent when he is compromising the village girl 
by his attentions. Circumstances separate only to reunite them. 
Their fate is to become husband and wife, and they cannot avoid 
it. Yet the match could hardly have been conceivable had not 
events conspired to smooth the obstacles away. The death 
of Wilfred’s father has left him absolutely his own master; while 
Nellie Dawson has been educated into a capacity to do honour to 
any station, by association with refined and cultivated women. 
She has treasures of affection to give away, and she lavishes them 
all upon her husband. Unfortunately his strong feeling for her 
had been a fancy, and ultimately he had married her in a moment of 
pique. His innermost idea is that he has given her much and 
received little or nothing in exchange. He does not trouble him- 
self to develop the fascinations which her shy humility is inclined 
to suppress. She finds herself living in a chilling atmosphere of 
indifference, while her husband neglects her for other women to 
whom he is attached in the bonds of a platonic intimacy. To the 
last, so far as she is concerned, he is deaf and blind and stupid, 


* Poet and Peer. By Hamilton Aidé, Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1880. 
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while she suffers and pines away under his neglect. The 
author has been scientitically working up to his dénowement 
through chapters which are sometimes slow and inclined to drag. 
But in the closing scenes of the heroine’s hapless life he dis- 
plays no ordinary powers of pathetic description. Nellie, who 

passed from despondency to despair, who has come to feel 
herself an incubus on the husband whose happiness she would 
have promoted at any sacrifice, deliberately decides to relieve 
him of her by breaking the fetters that bind him. To the 
reader it is apparent that, quite innocently of course, she is con- 
demning him to go through refinements of torture. For nothing 
surely could be more stinging to a right-minded, though much- 
erring, man, who is in due time to experience the agonies of 


remorse, than the exquisitely pathetic expressions of forgiveness — 


with which she takes leave of him on her death-bed. Each 
word, as it is uttered with the tenderest intonation, conveys the 
quintessence of bitter reproach. And yet we feel, knowing her 
tickle husband as we have been taught to know him, that pos- 
sibly, so far as his earthly future is concerned, that melancholy 
inspiration of his wife’s was a happy one. We leave him crushed 
down under grief and remorse, no doubt; yet it is more than on 
the cards that he may marry and console himself. For there is no 

ossibility of counting on his wayward moods; and his talent of 
ingenious self-deception may serve him even when his lasting 
wretchedness seems assured. 

The byplay of many of the minor characters is excellent. Mr. 
Aidé evidently knows society well, and is as much at home 
in society abroad as in England. Great part of the time is passed 
in Rome, where he has steeped the scenes in local colouring. 
Indeed not a few of his most distinctive Roman types strike us 
as being closely painted after the life, or from models that wear 
very transparent veils. Little Miss Decker is especially good 
—the literary and artistic American spinster, who in her sub- 
lime independence as an unprotected female discards the con- 
ventionalities that are the ordinary safeguards of her sex ; who 
is a characteristic medley of bluntness, want of tact, and good 
nature; who is ready enough with retort and repartee, though she 
has a knack of saying the wrong thing at the wrong times; and 
who makes no secret of her professional mission as interviewer and 
correspondent for an enterprising New York journal. Among the 
most noteworthy of the men is Mr. Briggs the artist, clever, vulgar, 
and perfectly good-humoured, who carries the tinge of sensuality 
in bis jovial nature into the subjects he selects for the exposition 
-of his powers. There are some brilliant rallies over the dinner- 
table—to borrow the language of the prize-ring—between the 
materially minded Briggs and his acquaintance Professor Spooner, 
 transcendentalist whose principles are severely ascetic. Then 
there is that sleek and silver-tongued Church dignitary, the Lord 
Bishop of Oporto, who exerts his really considerable talents in 
efforts to make the best of both worlds; and who prides himself 
on showing to advantage as an ornament of society, while never 
appearing to ignore the responsibilities of his spiritual rank. 

he ladies who stand out most conspicuously from these social 
groups are Sylvia Brabazon and Mme. de Waldeck. In the one 
ease involuntarily, in the other with most malicious purpose, they 
exercise a commanding influence on the fates of the young Lord 
Athelstone and his lowly-born wife. When the peer first has an 
qqoutenty of admiring Miss Brabazon, her face and figure, and 
the soul shining from her eyes, appeal irresistibly to his romantic 
susceptibilities. So far as appearance, costume, and an almost aggres- 
sive independence of other people’s opinions go, Sylvia is an exceed- 
ingly strong-minded woman. But, as it happened, in opposition to 
ordinary rules, the strength of mind in her case did not lie only on 
the surface; and had she chosen to take her adorer in hand in 
earnest, she might have imposed her will upon Athelstone without 
an effort. Unfortunately {or him, still more unfortunately for the 
luckless girl he marries, Sylvia hesitates till she irritates his 
vanity and sees him slip through her fingers. She cannot decide 
whether the task is worth undertaking ; for though he has touched 
her heart, she knows all the time that he is altogether unworthy of 
her. We must say that, for ourselves, we should have found it 
difficult to reconcile a belief in Sylvia's strong good sense with 
her ludicrously affected style of dress. When she first dawned 
on the sight of Lord Athelstone, as she stood on the sunny 
terrace of the Pincian, ‘she wore a dark-red robe—it would be 
sacrilege to call it gown or frock—trimmed with fur and made as 
nearly as possible like that we are accustomed to associate with 
Faust’s Marguerite. A velvet and gold bag was slung at her side, 
and on her head was a small cap of fur. Beneath it her hair, 
which was of a reddish-brown and very thick, hung in loose 
coils ina net far down her back.” An unpleasantly fantastical- 
looking young woman, we should have said; but, if she seemed 
to have stepped from the canvas of some quaint pre-Raffael- 
ite artist, or escaped from the green room of a second-rate 
Roman theatre, any external oddities were more than re- 
deemed by lustrous eyes of grey and an expression of exquisite 
sweetness. In any case, we come to forget her personal eccen- 
tricities in the excellence of her warm heart and the breadth of 
her delicate sympathies; while, though she is never trammelled 
by social conventionalities, when any work of charity or merc 
is to be undertaken her feelings are as womanly as need be desired. 
Very much the reverse is Mme. de Waldeck. The pair—or the 
vivals, as perhaps we may call them—have nothing in common but 
their talents and good looks. As Miss Brabazon, had she so willed 
it, might have become Athelstone’s better angel, Mme. de Waldeck 
makes herself unmistakably his evil inspiration. To do him justice, 


his attachment to her after his marriage is rather intellectual than 
anything warmer. Sheassures to herself analmost absolute command 
of his actions by flattering the fuibles which she is quick to detect 
and insinuating herself into an intellectual partnership. But it is 
certain he would never have entangled himself in her snares had 
she not been a pretty and fascinating woman; and the jealousy 
that shatters the health of his wife is fuunded on feelings that are 
natural, and even reasonable. The final chapters, as we have said, 
are worked out with great skill, where Nellie wastes away in the 
presence of the siren who has forced herself into the domestic in- 
timacy of the Athelstones. The story is a sad one, and the ccnclu- 
sion is especially melancholy ; yet it is sufficiently relieved with 
brightness and humour to make it, not only interesting, but agree- 
able reading. 


MACDONELL’S FRANCE SINCE THE FIRST EMPIRE.* 


R. MAGINN used to say that when once a man had seen 
his articles in print within a few hours of their being written 
he was never as good as he might otherwise have been for work of 
a more deliberate kind. It is certainly true that political journalists 
have seldom done much in those departments of literature for 
which their profession might haye been supposed to be a special 
reparation, There is something, perhaps, in the necessity of 
ringing every subject within the limits of a column and a quarter, 
and arranging it instinctively in three or four paragraphs, that 
untits a man for working on a larger scale. Or it may be that the 
habit of dealing with questions of the moment makes it especially 
difficult to deal with larger subjects in the spirit which befits them. 
Even if, from temper or circumstances, the journalist is led to cul- 
tivate impartiality, his impartiality is different from that of the 
historian or the political philosopher, It is the impartiality which 
strives to do justice to an adversary—to state his case fairly, to 
make allowance for his prejudices, but to treat him as an adver- 
sary all the same. This temper has not always been fatal to his- 
torical reputations, but it more and more tends to become so. 
If Mr. Macdonell had lived to make France Since the First 
Empire what he intended it to be, he might have conquered the 
difficulty ; but in the very interesting fragment published by his 
widow he can hardly be said to have done so. His intention was to 
“ describe fully the four great parties which govern France—the 
Legitimist, the Orleanist,the Bonapartist, and the Republican.” Mr. 
Macdonell’s notes upon the last of these parties were not suffi- 
ciently forward to admit of publication, and even of the rest 
only a single chapter was left in the state in which he meant the 
reader to see it. It is probable that the rest were meant to 
be thrown into a more historical and narrative form than that in 
which they are actually cast. Undoubtedly they would have 
benefited by the change, but we cannot feel sure that Mr. Mac- 
donell would have been able so far to withdraw himself from ex- 
isting controversies as to make his judgments really impartial. 
It is quite possible to hold that a Legitimist or Orleanist restora- 
tion would be a misfortune for France, and yet to see that it 
is equally a misfortune that either dynasty should have been 
violently overthrown. No concessions on the part of the King and 
no amount of moderation on the part of the people could have 
averted the first Revolution. The great fabric of feudal and abso- 
lutist ideas could never have been displaced except by an earth- 
quake. But the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 were revolutions of 
a wholly different kind. They were not unprovoked, but they 
were unnecessary, Everything that the authors of them pro- 
fessed to desire might have been attained more surely by the 
exercise of a little patience. Unlike the first Revolution, again, 
those of 1830 and 1848 were conceived and executed in Paris. 
In each case the acquiescence of the country was due rather 
to indifference than to approval. Both the Orleanists and 
the Republicans may be said, therefore, to have deserved ill 
of their country—the one for violently getting rid of Charles X., 
the other for violently getting rid of Louis Philippe. This fact 
may go some way to account for the strange detestation in which 
even sensible Royalists seem to hold the Republic. They feel 
that it was merely the perversity of a few excited Parisians that 
overthrew first the Legitimate and next the Orleanist dynasty. 
A little more wisdom on the part of the sovereigns attacked, a day 
or two's delay on the part of the populace which attacked them, 
was all that France needed to start her in a career even of peaceful 
improvement. Had Charles X. been allowed to abdicate in favour 
of his grandson, Henry V., brought up amidst different surround- 
ings, might now have reigned over a nation which for more than 
sixty years would not have known a revolution. Had Louis 
Philippe been given time to muster the facts of the situation, the 
Count of Paris might now have been reigning over a nation which 
for fifty years would not have known a revolution. Englishmen 
may read in these events the lesson that a nation will for the most 
part do well to bear the ills it has; but the partisans of the fallen 
dynasties will be more likely to remember the insufficiency of the 
occasions which overthrew them and the mischiefs which have 
followed upon their overthrow. 

The best chapters of Mr. Macdonell’s book are those which 
are most unmistakably “ articles.” He would have been seen, 
therefore, to greatest advantage in dealing with the Republic, its 
recent triumphs, and its immediate future. Unfortunately this 
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part of his labour was only begun. Mr. Townsend, who in a 
short closing chapter gives the reader the general result of Mr. 
Macdonell’s notes and conversations on the Republicans and their 
fortunes since 1870, says that “the conflict between the Re- 
publicans and the Anarchists he did not dread at all, and in fact 
did not believe in. . . . Society in France is founded on a rock. 
It is the one country in Europe in which social revolution—that is, 
successful revolution—not a mere émeute—is impossible,” the reason 
being that “taking the landholders, the rentiers, and the get 
with hoards together, eight Frenchmen in every ten hold pro- 
perty.” No doubt this is true; but when Mr, Macdonell went on 
to infer from it that the Republic would succeed, we do not feel 
sure that he allowed sufficient importance to another aspect of 
French character which at the same time he very clearly realized. 
Tle admits that “the Republican inability to leave the Church 
alone” is a danger to the Republic, and in the chapter on the 
Clerical party he brings out the nature of this danger with 
great clearness. The conflict between the Church and the Re- 

ublic is not a conflict between religious fanaticism and religious 
indifference. It is a conflict between two fanaticisms. The 
hatred which the Republicans bear to the Church is as genuinely 
theological as that which the Clerical party bear to the Republic. 
It is not the abuses of Catholicism that the French Radicals are 
fighting against, but Catholicism itself. The République Frangaise 
has frankly declared that the moderate and conciliatory Leo 
XIII. is a more dangerous enemy than the violent and un- 
compromising Pius IX., and a large part of the more extreme 
Radical polemic must be as odious to religious Protestants 
‘as it is to Ultramontanes. When to this is added the un- 
fortunate disposition of French parties not to be content with 
merely defeating and disabling their enemies unless they can 
also make their lives burdensome by injury or humiliation, the 
prospects of the Republic will scarcely seem so assured as they 
did to Mr. Macdonell. It must be remembered, however, that he 
wrote before the recent developments of the ecclesiastical policy 
of the French Government. He saw the quarter from which the 
storm would come, though he did not perhaps foresee the force 
with which the wind would blow. 

Why is it that Englishmen take so much interest in French 
politics? In his opening chapter Mr. Macdonell sets himself to 
answer this question. It is not — that France is a near 
neighbour, for there are other near neighbours—neighbours, too, in 
whose fortunes England may some day be intimately concerned — 
about whose politics we know next to nothing. It would be curious 
to inquire how many Englishmen could give the name of a single 
Prime Minister of Holland since the establishment of the kingdom. 
This ignorance may be due to strangeness of tongue and want of 
exciting controversies; but neither of these reasons holds good 
of Belgium. That country, at all events its cities, is as often 
visited by Englishmen as France itself, and the theological contro- 
versies which are a source of so much danger to the French Re- 

ublic are a source, not indeed of danger, but of disquiet, to the 
lgian monarchy. Yet we know next to nothing of Belgian affairs, 
Probably that which makes the difference is the fact that what in 
Belgium is only a source of disquiet is in France a source of danger. 
It is a dull thing to watch the peaceful application of political 
principles. English politics do not interest foreigners except when 
they happen to bear on the Eastern question, and foreign politics 
do not interest Englishmen unless something more than a prin- 
ciple is at stake. How many of us know anything of the political 
history of the United States before the rise of the Abolitionist 
movement? Yet in those earlier years of the Republic questions 
of even more political moment were being debated and deter- 
mined than those which were raised by that agitation about 
slavery which in the end brought about the War of Secession. 
If Frenchmen devoted themselves with as much calmness as the 
first generation of American statesmen to the consideration of 
those “unsolved political problems” of which France has so large 
a store, we doubt whether the fact that these problems “go down 
to the roots of government, religious conviction, and society,” 
would keep Englishmen interested. They would require in addi- 
tion the anticipation of some new and great change in a history 
which has already been seamed with revolutions. So long as 
Napoleon ILI. was in power there was the constant expectation of 
some sudden excitement in the foreign policy of France. Since 
Napoleon IIT. ceased to reign there has been the constant presence 
of excitement in her domestic policy. The happiness of the nation 
that has no history is a happiness towards which Frenchmen 
seem to feel no inclination. This is not a heroic explanation of 
English interest in French affairs, but we suspect it is the 
true one. 

We must not take leave of Mr. Macdonell’s book without 

mention of the touching and womanly preface contributed by his 
widow. There is something singularly pathetic in the kind of 
stifled sob with which she speaks of the untinished and larger part 
of the work. “The writing of this portior: was never even begun. 
I have a volume of notes—all that is left of countless hours of 
patient study, and of conscientious research.” In Mr. Macdonell’s 
too early death journalism lost a worker of singular zeal and 
industry. ‘No man,” to quote once more his widow's sorrowful 


tribute, “ was prouder of his profession, no man ever strove harder 
to put his conscience into all that hedid. . . . Personal comfort, 
pleasure, health, all were disregarded, until the full claims of his 
professional duties had been fulfilled.” A book put together in the 
rare leisure of such a career has a claim to be judged leniently, but 


employ this plea. If the book is not so good as the author would 
have made it had his life been longer, it is still the best sketch of 
conte 
referre 


* om French polities to which an English reader can be 


FIFTY YEARS’ COLONIAL EXPERIENCES.* 


PERUSAL of this volume leaves the stay-at-home English- 
man in the condition of a child who has had his first gaze into 


a kaleidoscope. Since reading it we have looked through the 
table of contents. We cull at random such entries as “ Shooting 


Blackskins,” “ Lynch, a Demon,” “ Black Snakes en route,” “ Mur- 
derous Yellowskins,” “Cannibals at elbow,” “Kissed by Mrs. 
Brown,” “Gold! gold!” “ Kay, the robber chief,” “ Nearly nipped 
by Black Bill,” “ Wreck, Ruin,” “ Desperation,” “Selling a young 
woman,” and “An idea of Authorship.” Tables of contents, we 
know very well, are sometimes like the alluring pictures outside a 
travelling menagerie of ferocious lions in the act of devouring 
their keeper, which resolve themselves inside into a cockatoo and 
a cage of monkeys. But we can vouch for the honesty of Captain 
W. J. Barry’s synopsis of his book. The heads we have enume- 
rated are fair, though casual, specimens of the horrors and vicissi- 
tudes which it has been the fate of the Captain to undergo in his 
fifty years of colonial adventures. 

Captain Barry was born in Cambridgeshire. He says it may 
be supposed from his name that he is Irish by extraction. We 
should not have needed the evidence of name to infer it. When 
he was nine years old he attracted the attention of one Sir John 
Alcock. Sir John Alcock, being about to undertake a journey 
round the world, asked the Captain’s father, a veterinary surgeon, 
to let the boy take service with him, and the two sailed in 
company to New South Wales in 1828. But this first experience 
of the sea disgusted Barry, and he ran away from Sir John at 
Sydney. When in danger of starvation he met an old ac- 
quaintance of his father’s, a wealthy butcher named Smith, who 
for some small crime had been transported for seven years, but, 
as was usual in the case of the less criminal convicts, had received 
a free pardon on arrival. The author neatly calls it “ a curious 
system of assisted emigration.” Smith was a specimen of @ 
tolerably large class of pardoned convicts who did well in New 
South Wales. Another was his friend “Sam Terry,” whose 
greatest grief was that his pardon only extended to the colonies, 
and that he might not see England once more. In vain he offered to 
“build a frigate, arm her, and hand her over to her Majesty free of 
cost.” A third ex-convict and millionaire, Bill Nach, returned 
without leave. That might have been overlooked ; but “ thinking 
that money would do anything, he had the impudence to start a 
carriage and eight, in which he drove in Hyde Park, and upon 
one occasion actually interfered with the passage of the royal 
carriage, by being driven in front of the Queen.” The carriage 
and eight made even that worm, the Home Secretary, turn, and 
“the wealthiest colonist of the day got notice to return to his 
former haunts, which he did rather hurriedly.” While many men 
like Smith and Terry and Nash became prosperous citizens, 
multitudes of others had to be treated like wild beasts. Captain 
Barry “one day in 1830 saw four convicts shot by their soldier 
guards, when trying to escape into the bush.” “ It was a common 
occurrence to see convicts in private service sent from their work 
for some misdemeanour, flogged, and return with their backs 
streaming with blood.” Of this material bushrangers were made, 
and the author had dealings with that class as well as with the 
millionaires. Bushrangers, indeed, were more savage than the 
savages themselves, and he had early experience of both. Smith, 
who had trained him to be a good practical butcher, took 
him to visit his stock stations, on one of which there were 
4,000 cattle, and 1,500 horses grazing, and on another 120,000 
sheep. While they were at the sheep station the blacks speared 
two shepherds. The men on the station retaliated by Killing 
“about forty of the black fellows.” On a visit Barry paid to 
another of Smith’s stations, the blacks murdered two white women. 
Twenty stockmen gave chase, and, having driven the savages into 
a stockyard, slew fifty and burnt their bodies. The Crown 
prosecutor, Mr. J. H. Plunket, had an un-Irish dislike of 
reprisals, and brought the men to trial. They were acquitted ; 
but a few days afterwards seventeen of them slaughtered 
“a very old black fellow, said to be eighty years of age.” 
Mr. Plunket had thus a second chance. “The men were 
found guilty of the murder of this ancient native, and the whole 
of them hanged.” 

But Barry, in spite of the excitement ofan occasional boomerang 
or spear wound encountered in “ wiping out a few darkies,” and of 
being “stuck up” by bushrangers, grew tired of driving sheep. 
Smith, who had a contract for supplying with provisions a new 
penal settlement, Port Essington, on the west coast, sent 
to look after his interests. The ship he embarked in had 
her bottom stove in on a rock. The survivors were put on 
board another vessel, and that, one stormy night, met the 
same fate. Barry found himself, when day broke, in company 
with a man named Winton and a Mrs. Brown, wife of the captain 
of the second vessel, “lying on the beach, very much bruised and 
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weak, without a vestige of clothing.” On the fourth day they killed 
a seal; with a large flat shell Barry skinned him, and very politely 
manufactured a garment for Mrs. Brown. All three were taken oif 
by a sealing ship bound for Swan River, and Barry returned, to 
Smith’s astonishment, safe and sound to Sydney. In 1838, when 
he was nineteen, and already seasoned to adventures, a Mr, 
Benjamin Boyd came to Sydney to buy land, to cure meat, and to 
engage in the whale fishery. Barry made his acquaintance ; and, 
“being anxious to see a little more of the world,” he accepted 
from Boyd the post of trading-master to a barque fitted out fora 
voyage in the Malay Archipelago. The next year he returned to 
his original allegiance, and went in charge for Smith of four 
hundred horses which Smith was sending to India. He liked a 
country where “ a palanquin with two bearers could be hired for 
a whole day for twopence.” He also sold his horses to a protit. 
On a second similar expedition he was less happy, losing in a 
storm 246 out of the 300 horses originally shipped, and having to 
drink himself drunk with brandy to keep the cholera out. When 
it seemed time to go home he represented to himself apparently 
that the shortest route to Sydney would be by China. Accord- 
ingly he accepted a bounty of sixty rupees to go and fight the 
Chinese. He showed his skill as a butcher on board, and his 


prowess in being the first, or one of the first two, on the walls of | 


a redoubtable Canton fort. His share in the glory was balanced 
by ashot in the leg and an ugly gash on the head. 

Having had enough of soldiering, he became a stowaway on 
board a French brig. The French master made use of his 
services, and then, for no particular crime, gave him sixty 
lashes. But he absconded at Mauritius, and an Australian 
trader brought him back to Sydney, after an absence of two 
— In this interval his old friend Smith had died, and 

yd became his patron in place of the generous butcher. He 
went back to his old business of stock-driving, but no business 
stopped this rolling stone for long. At Sydney, to his great 
delight, he encountered his French captain and persecutor. Being 
of that temper that he ‘‘always disliked debt,” he felt compelled 
to break several of the Frenchman’s ribs witb the leg of a public- 
house table. It became convenient in consequence to leave the 
colony for awhile, and he tried whaling for Boyd. He had the 
usual Peter Parley’s experiences of being sent flying into the air 
by a-whale’s tail, but that adventure only confirmed his liking for 
the profession. On the next voyage he had command of a vessel, 
which, alter twenty months, landed at Sydney 2,760 barrels of 
oil, “ the voyage being far the most profitable made by any whale 
ship out of Sydney heretofore.” Barry earned thus his title of 
eaptain, besides the value of a tenth of 2,760 barrels of oil, 
at 137. a barrel. The risks of the calling were agreeable to 
his disposition, But he “must confess he was rather fickle- 
minded in those days, and is afraid the infirmity sticks to him 
in his old age.” He refused the command of another whaler, 
and took charge of the shipping of Boyd's meat cargoes. On 
this service he met his future first wife at Perth in Western 
Australia. She was the daughter of an old whaling captain, 
French, and, “eligible young men being probably scarce,” took 
the wooing into her own hands. “Miss French, suddenly 
looking straight into my eyes, said, ‘ Mr. Barry, I am going to get 
married.’” To an inquiry as to the time she replied, “ You know 
that best.” The Captain does not give his readers an impression 
of bashfulness ; but he admits that he was, “ metaphorically speak- 
ing, knocked into a cocked hat.” However, he has gallant Irish blood 
in his veins, and “ the next hour was spent in delightful conver- 
sation about our future.” That happy future was postponed for a 
few months by the fracture of most of the young lady’s ribs, as 
well as one leg, in a kangaroo-hunt. When the future became 
present its happiness was fleeting. The bride had 1,000/. and 
20,000 sheep for her patriarchal portion; but, on her father’s death, 
it appeared that both money and sheep belonged to his brother, 
who, like other Australian millionaires in this volume, was an ex- 
convict. Worst of all, the lady’s temper showed itself as master- 
ful after jage as before. She “was becoming dissipated, and 
‘was, in fact, guing the pace rather fast.” As, however, she died 
in about a year, the Captain is able to look back on his life with 
her as merely one of too many incidents to leave @ very deep im- 


The widower consoled himself by a gold-hunting expedi- 
tion in California, beginning work at Hang Town diggings; 
in three months he had amassed 11,000 dollars’ worth of 
gold. He cachéd it at first in salmon tins, but after a time 
it occurred to him to invest part of his earnings in an 
hotel and meat-market at Sacramento. He also turned horse 
auctioneer. ‘hough occasionally there were seven feet of water 
in the hotel, the gross returns were at the rate of Sool. a 
week. But there was ague to match, and Barry fell ill. So 
he let his inn for 150 dollars a week, and took a holiday in New 
South Wales to recruit. When he returned he found his house in 
ill repute. The New Yorker to whom he had let it had “ evi- 
dently not been particular as to his customers, as during my ab- 
sence three men had been shot in it and two taken out of it and 

hed.” In fact, the Californians had conceived a dislike for 
Australians, whom they insisted on regarding as, one and all, 
ticket-of-leave men. The prejudice was unreasonable, but Barry 
did not think it worth while to fight an uphill battle against public 
opinion, and sold his interest in the concern for 25,000 dollars. He 
himself went off to seek his fortune. He became partner ina 
mule train laden with flour and bacon for Reddon’s Diggings, cnly 
to find the market glutted at the very moment of his arrival by goods 


| from Oregon. He saw a man having his ears cut off for stealing 
| from a tent. He helped to avenge Indian outrages by worse 
outrages. He lighted on a new digging in which the whole rock 
glittered with gold, and in four weeks he had for his own share 
sixty-one pounds’ weight. At another digging, on Salmon River, 
a party of thirty, including himself, obtained off one bar in the 
stream two hundredweight of gold, besides profit off their 
surplus provisions at the rate of ten dollars a pound for salt, 
Then he transferred his savings from the salmon tins to “ Adams’s 
Bank,” at Shasta, and joined an acquaintance in a meat-dealing 
business. At the Eagle Hotel at Shasta, he fell in love with “a 
young woman from the States.” They were married, and though 
| the bride “ objected to any fuss,” the bridegroom insisted on doing 
the thing in style, and gave a spread to three hundred guests, 
which is dcubtless remembered in Shasta to this day, and cost 500. 
According to the Captain’s usual ill-luck, at the moment when 
everything appeared to betoker settled prosperity, a reverse was 
| preparing. Adams's Bank vanished into the bush with 12,0001. of 
) arry’s and his partner’s earnings. That disheartened him; he 
| sold out his interest in the meat business ; was entertained by the 
| citizens of Shasta at a public dinner; took charge of a captive 
| Indian boy; and with him, his wife, one hundred American 
stoves, the same number of Colt’s revolvers, and a baby, returned 
to Sydney. 

At Sydney he bought a ship, and despatched it on a whaling 
expedition. But he soon got tired of leaving others to do the plea- 
| sant work of making money for him, and became partner in a 
| stage-coach business at Geelong. That trade prospered for a time, 
with the trifling casualty of his capsizing his own coach at a 
cost of two deaths and a broken leg; but his partners took to 
drinking, and the firm went into the Insolvent Court. At the 
same time his ship seized the opportunity to go to pieces ona 
coral reef. After a decent interval for despair at the collapse 
of his fortunes, he was on his feet once more, this time as a retail 
butcher at Ballarat. He was making money by selling saveloys 
at the public-houses for a shilling apiece when he heard of 
Brown’s Diggings. There, by means of a crushing battery, 
he accumulated 4,800/. He then sold out for a good price. 
The rumour of the Otago gold fields attracted him. He 
freighted a ship with horses, and made a good profit on 
them at Dunedin. Thence he moved towards the mining region. 
Ready for any opening, he found one at first in fish He 
bought two vans, loaded them with a coarse large fish called 
“habuka,” and carried them to Waitatruna. “Some of the cor- 
pulent habuka began to smell rather loud”; but he was able to 
retail them at three shillings a pound. However, he “ was trul 
glad when the last habuka disappeared.” After this he too 
successively to curing hides, to domesticating the wild pigs 
of the neighbourhood and fattening them for market, to selling 
neat’s foot oil for the cure of chilblains to the miners at 
half a guinea a bottle, and flour which he had bought at three 
pounds a bag at twenty-one pounds, and to opening butchers’ 
shops first at one gold “rush” and then at another. Well 
might the second Mrs. Barry complain that we, or rather he, had 
“done nothing but travel about since we left California.” To 
please her he established himself as a butcher at Cromwell, in 
Otago. He sold meat ata fair price, and the grateful Cromwellians 
presented him with a gold watch and chain, while he in return 
roasted a bullock whole for their entertainment. So popular did 
he become, that in 1864 and the two following years he was elected 
Mayor of Cromwell. A mayoralty was also, if we remember 
aright, one of the honours of Mr. Micawber’s career at the Anti- 
podes. But Captain Barry has been careful in his preface to warn 
readers against confounding him with that distinguished hero of fic- 
tion. Like all great men, the Mayor of Cromwell had his detractors ; 
and his own Council once dared in his absence to censure him. On 
his return he called a meeting, locked the door, and knocked down 
the ringleader of the mutineers. Two of the others escaped through 
the window. The Mayor was fined, but he “still thinks that he 
took the a. way, if a forcible one, of putting his Councillors 
straight.” He kept up the dignity of the mayoralty in Otago 
fashion. He rodein a “ Hurry-Scurry” race, lent money, broke his 
ribs off carriages, let miners run up heavy bills for meat, farmed at 
a loss, bought herds of cattle just before an epidemic of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and crushed quartz with a yield of barely three ounces 
of gold, instead of the expected ten. What more could a popular 
citizen do to prove his public spirit ? 

But resources began to fail. His position was not improved 
by a wild-goose chase after a claim to some land grants at 
Bathurst. These, through the agency of his old friend Smith, 
had been made out in his name thirty-eight years before; but it 
appeared they had been resold by the Government under Torrens’s 
Act. He had to return to the scene of his municipal glories 
to find himself by no means so welcome a person when penniless 
as he had been in the period of his wealth. He set up as a lecturer 
on the seductive topics of copper and tin prospecting. Next he 
tried keeping an hotel; but when his guests did not pay their bills 
he “could not turn them out.” Then his wife died, and his 
daughter married badly, and he had to give his son-in-law “a 
considerable taste” ot kicking. He himself “was rushed by a 
wild cow.” He assumed the auctioneer’s hammer, and in that 
capacity sold, at her own earnest request, a young lady with a 
halter round her neck and red hair. ‘The bids were made with 
great spirit, until they reached the sum of 175/., at which price 
the lady was knocked down to a digger named Newton, who 


handed me 5/. deposit, and I gave him the halter, and he and his 
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urchase walked away to the store together.” We are not told 
into whose hands the money was paid. The sale, he says, paid 
him very well, though he “ nearly got into trouble for this dis- 
posal of humanity in a free country.” Business, however, was 
not generally very remunerative, and attendance at race meetings 
cannot have improved it. In these circumstances “a military man 
on a pleasure tour through New Zealand” happened to meet him. 
This gentleman suggested to him that he should write his 
peer ae af The result is the present queer volume. Inci- 
dentally the mother country receives the advantage of the 
temporary residence in it of a very remarkable colonist. Captain 
Barry apparently has been occupying his leisure with lectures upon 
New Zealand prospects. But he is careful to add that he delivers 
them on his own responsibility, and “not as a paid agent of the 
Government.” Certainly the New Zealand Government must 
have been very remiss, 


FREDERICK LEMA{TRE’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


‘ot is always something attractive in the title of a book 
containing the biography or recollections of a great actor. 
It suggests something of the glamour of the stage mixed with the 
revelation of green-room mysteries for which young devotees of 
the theatre constantly pine. The name alone of the great 
Frédérick calls up at once a host of associations and stories; and 
from the too slight Souvenirs edited by his son, those who have 
never seen one of the most extraordinary actors of this century 
can get, or at least fancy they get, some notion of his strange 
power and amazing variety. The volume contains at any rate 
several elaborate descriptions of Frédérick’s performances by the 
best critics of the time; and we make no apology for quoting at 
full length one of them, which is written by a man of genius no 
less remarkable than that of the great actor. Of Lemaitre’s 
—s in Les Mystéres de Paris Théophile Gautier wrote as 
‘ollows:— 


“Quel admirable acteur! Quel sang-froid et quelle passion, quand, 
sous le nom de Barbe-Rouge, il vient commander un assassinat au 
maitre d’école ; comme il a la parole froide, bréve, aigué! comme on sent 
bien que c’est la cervelle qui parle au bras! Avec quel calme effroyable, 
au moment ot la victime rend le dernier soupir dans l’allée ténébreuse ot 
l’a poussée le maitre d’école, il jette & la poste la fausse lettre qui doit ex- 
pliquer le crime par un suicide! Et ensuite, quand on le retrouve dans 
son étude, débarrassé de ses favoris roux, l’air beat et paterne, l’ceil amorti 
par les lunettes, le dos rond, les mains molles et tremblantes, comme cher- 
chant des papiers par un mouvement machinal, le pas lourd et trainant, on 
avraiment peine a croire que ce soit le bandit de tout a l’heure, & lallure 
ferme, au poitrail carré, au geste impérieux, hure parmi tous ces groins 
qui remuent les fanges de la Cité. De quel air attentif, débonnaire et 
désintéressé il écoute les foudroyantes confidences de la comtesse Sara 
Mac-Grégor! Avec quelle rouerie de Shylock, quand il avance au pauvre 
Morelle cing cents francs dont il a besoin, il emprunte & son clere Germain 
les trente-cing francs qui lui quent pour pléter lasomme! Et 
lorsque tout le monde est parti, comme il ferme les volets, les serrures, les 
verrous, pour aller retirer de sa cachette le coffre qui renferme son or! son 
or! c’est-i-dire tous les vices, tous les plaisirs, toutes les débauches, tous 
les crimes réduits en petits disques jaunes, rutilants dans l’ombre comme 
des yeux de lion. Dans ce coffre il y a tout, des chevaux, des palais, des 
repas splendides, et la vertu des méres, et la pudeur des filles. Aussi avec 
quelle volupté démoniaque, quel spasme de tigre mangeant une proie 
vivante, il plonge dans ce bain fauve ses bras d’athléte, devenus aussi ner- 
veux que ceux de Milon de Crotune! Cet or, ce sont les dépots, attirés par 
la réputation d’honnéte homme qu'il s’est faite, et qu‘il ne rendra jamais! 
Comme, en jetant ses conserves, il a pris subitement une physionomie 
hautaine, ravagée, efirayante, moitié satyre, moitié Lucifer! A cette 
transformation soudaine, la salle éclate d’applaudissements. Pour com- 
prendre et rendre ainsi un role, il faut plus que du talent, il faut du génie. 
Quelle puissance de séduction, quelle fascination de serpent, et puis quelle 
rage, quels transports il déploie lorsqu’il peint & Fleur-de-Marie, dans Vile 
des Ravageurs, la passion irrésistible, inexorable qu’elle lui inspire! Avec 
quel accent il lui dit: ‘Pour te plaire, je serai bon, humain, charitable, 
réellement j’aurai toutes les vertus si tu m’aimes!’ Et voyant que ses 
supplications prosternées, que ses adorations de sauvage 4 son fétiche sont 
inutiles, comme il lemporte d’un seul geste, d’un seul bond, en maitre, en 
vainqueur, en h qui redevient lui-méme. Dans la scéne de l’aveugle- 
ment, il atteint aux derniéres limites de leffroi; il est beau et terrible 
comme CEdipe antique!” 


One can almost see the looks and gestures which Théophile 
Gautier describes with such wonderful vividness, and cannot but 
feel the influence of the player's commanding power through that 
of the critic's pen. Inanother passage, writing of Frédérick’s per- 
formances in his older days in the Comte de Saulles, the same bril- 
liant author said of him and of Mme. Dorval that they were speci- 
ally the actors of a period passionate to the verge of delirium; 
and they satisfied its feverish cravings and its fiery outbursts. 
Dorval was consumed away by the heat; Frédérick yet endured, 
and the moment he came on the scene of a play, “ Voila que ce 
drame se met vivre, 4 palpiter, a pleurer et a faire pleurer, Un 
orage y gronde avec éclairs et tonnerre. C'est Frédérick qui 
passe; des mots s‘illuminent soudain, des trouées éblouissantes 
pénétrent jusqu’au fond de l’ime; tout le coeur se découvre et se 
révéle dans un soupir, dans une inflexion de voix, dans un geste 
brusque et découragé.” This, it will be admitted, is, apart trom 
the mere beauty of the French, an extraordinarily fine piece of descrip- 
tion, which could have been inspired only by extraordinary acting. 
So long, therefore,as Théophile Gautier’s works remain in existence 
there will be no room for future generations of actors and playgoers 
to doubt, as profane people sometimes dare to doubt of dead actors 


* Souvenirs de Frédérick Lemaitre. Publiés parson fils. Avec portrait. 
Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1880. 


whose great reputation rests only on general tradition, whether, 
after all, Frédérick’s acting was anything so very much out of the 
way. It is the more gratifying to feel sure of this when one is 
reminded by the editor of the Souvenirs of the manner in which 
Frédérick was treated during his life. Neither he nor Dorval was 
ever admitted into the Comédie Frangaise. In his old age he was 
offered an engagement by the direction of the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
which seemed to assure him peace and comfort for the rest of his 
days; but “Victor Hugo fut remplacé par Adolphe Dennery et 
Frédérick Lemaitre par l’éléphant du Zowr du Monde,” and the 
direction quietly left off fulfilling their part of the contract, which 
unfortunately was not a written one. Then a farewell perform- 
ance at the Opera House was organized ; a crowd of artists pressed 
forward to proffer their services; M. Cantin, manager of the 
Folies-Dramatiques, offered an act of La Fille de Madame Angot, 
which was then drawing all Paris, Everything seemed to promise 
a complete success, until, on the very day of the advertised per- 
formance, the bills were torn down and the representation post- 

oned sine die. The editor tells us that this was the result of a 

inister having been waylaid the night before on leaving 
the opera by, as the writer says in his anger, “ quelques 
musiciens de l'orchestre, cette meute bruyante, vous savez, 
qui bourdonne au fond du fossé creusé devant la rampe,” 
who protested against what they called the degradation of 
being asked to play Lecocq’s music. Whether or not this 
version of the affair is strictly accurate, there certainly seems to be 
good reason for the great actor’s son making an observation which 
was made some time ago in these columns 4 propos of another 
French player :—“ Ne craignons pas de le dire, et erions-le bien 
haut, la France ne sait pas honorer ses artistes.” It does know 
how to pay them honour, that is, so long as they can minister to 
its pleasures; but the moment a voice on whose accents a whole 
house used to hang begins to fail, critics and public cry, with one 
accord, “ Let us have no more of this!” and fling their once petted 
favourite away from them as a child flings away a broken toy. 
The ungenerous treatment of Frédérick was only in degree 
more remarkable than were the criticisms, one of the worst of 
which M. Sarcey wrote, made lately on M. Bressant after illness 
had laid hold of him. 

It is, however, pleasanter to speak of the triumphs of the actor's 
tera than of the troubles which clouded the close of his career. 

dly enough, his irresistible longing for the stage was first de- 
termined by a visit to the Ambigu-Comique, which, in 1811, 
“tenait, avec la célébre Madame Angot, un de ces succés sans pré- 
cédent qui devaient, a soixante ans d'intervalle, faire la fortune de 
deux théaitres.” He was then eleven years old, and it was after 
some five years, in the course of which he had some disagreeable 
soldiering experiences, that he made his first appearance on the 
stage as the lion in a piece called Pyrame et Thisbé, at the Variétés- 
Amusantes, which in those days was a sort of shrine of that highly 
artistic pantomime of which we have lately seen a revival, and of 
which Débureau was then the acknowledged master. Passing his 
morning in Lafon’s class at the Conservatoire, where of course he 
was instructed in the works of the great classical masters, the 
young Frédérick came every evening to the Variétés-Amusantes 
to study “cette science si difficile qui consiste 4 faire coincider le 
geste avec la parole. Si l'on m’a reconnu,” he continues, “ pendant 
le cours de ma longue carriére quelques qualités mimiques cer- 
tains de mes rdles, c’est par ce double travail qu’elles furent acquises,” 
It is hardly necessary to call attention to the value of a testimony 
from so great an actor to the usefulness of what he calls this 
“double travail”; which is the more important, because observa- 
tion goes to show that most young actors acquire a command of 
intonation and facial expression before they learn to be equally 
at — in the “science si difficile” of suiting the action to the 
word. 

Frédérick’s first complete and overwhelming success was ob- 
tained in the part of Robert Macaire, and to the history of this 
strange and fortunate piece of invention on his part it is needless 
now to refer in detail, since a quotation from the book we are now 
considering was made by M. Coquelin in his L’Art et le Comédien, 
and requoted in these columns a short time ago. This success was 
followed by Trente Ans, ow la Vie d’un Joueur, and various other 

ieces, amongst them “ Faust, a poor translation of Goethe’s play, 
in which the part of Mephistopheles, which was allotted to me, 
was so hopelessly vapid that I could find nothing better to do by 
way of giving it weight than to introducea kind of infernal valse, 
which I revived later in L’ Auberge des Adrets.” Amongst 
other pieces of a somewhat later date in which Frédérick played 
principal parts were M. Hugo's Lucréce Borgia (in which he 
acted Gennaro) and a play called Béatrix Cenci, by the Marquis 
de Custine, whom Harel, the celebrated manager, fleeced, according 
to Lemuitre, in a shameless way. Indeed, after an interview 
between the manager and author at which Frédérick was present, 
he turned to Harel and said, “ Vous le laissez partir? Ila encore 
sa montre!” To Ruy-Blas we have referred in the article 
already mentioned on M, Coquelin’s pamphlet ; and, passing over 
other matters, among them an account of Balzac’s Vautrin, and 
one even more interesting of how Mercadet first came into being, 
we come to a story of the reprise of Trente Ans. In this 
Frédérick, playing Georges de Germany, suddenly saw that Dorval’s 
bonnet-ribbons had caught fire, a fact of which she was ignorant, 
and plucking it at once from her head, he crushed out the flame and put 
the wreck of the bonnetin his pocket. Theaction, which was loudly 
applauded by those who saw what had happened, passed so quickly 
that many spectators did not grasp its meaning. Among these 
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. 
was a premier rile de province, who exclaimed with conviction, 


“Voila un effet auquel je n’avais pas songé”; and, without the 
great actor’s reason for it, he repeated the action when he next played 
the part on his own stage. The public was completely puzzled, 
and a subscriber ventured the next day to ask him, “ Pourquoi 
diable, au troisiéme acte, arrachez-vous Ja coilie d’Amélie pour la 
mettre dans votre poche ? ” 

“ Comment, vous n’avez pas saisi ?” 

« Pas du tout.” 

“ Mais c’est un des plus grands effets de Frédérick !” 


astonished subscriber. “ Eh bien, je ne m’en serais jamais douté!” 


We have quoted, as an enduring testimony to a great actor's 
powers, what Gautier wrote of Frédérick. We can hardly close 
our notice more appropriately than by showing how keenly 
Frédérick could appreciate in another the same kind of power he 
himself possessed. Writing of Mile. Georges he says :— 

Georges, & qui, malgré les défauts de la femme, on ne peut s’empécher de 
rendre justice comme comélienne, était bien en méme temps la_personnifi- 
cation vivante du drame et de la tragédie. Douée d'une beauté qui sem- 


réalisait Pidéal de la muse tragique, comme, par son organe sonore et pro- 
fond, son rire impérieux et ironique, son geste fier et hautain, son regard 
lein de terribles menaces, elle eit é:¢ pour Shakespeare la véritable 
éroine de ses vastes conceptions, De longtemps on ne reverra une telle 
Agrippine, une semblable Clytemnesire, pas plus qu’une Marguerite de 
Bourgogne, une Marie Tudor ou une Lucréce Borgia qui puisse lui étre 
comparee. 


LEROY’S DICTIONARY OF POMOLOGY.* 


4 ea completion of a work of such magnitude and research as 
M. Leroy’s Dictionary of Pomology may well point a moral to 
English pomologists and English publishers. It throws down a 
challenge to rivals on this side of the Channel, which, however, 
judging by the past, we are not likely soon to see taken up. But 
for the death in 1875 of the veteran nurseryman who projected 
and published these six volumes, of which the latest saw the 
light towards the close of last year, the work might have gone 
on to include the whole range of garden fruits in the French 
and English catalogues; yet, as it is,a work may not unjustly 
be characterized as exhaustive within its limits which deals with 
pears in vols. i. and ii., apples in iii. and iv., apricots and cherries, 
peaches and nectarines, or collectively mnoyau, in v. 
and vi., and thus constitutes a sort of library of reference on the 
history, theory, and practice of pomology. As the first volume was 
issued in 1867, and its successors have followed at greater or less 
intervals, it is scarcely within our scope to touch upon M. Leroy’s 
treatment of the subjects of pear or apple culture, which occupy 
the earlier volumes and the larger half of the work; and we | 
shall speak chiefly of the last volume of this “ Magnum Opus.” 
Nothiug resembling M. Leroy’s Dictionary in scope and extent 
has appeared in Great Britain; the nearest approach to it in 
the cognate science of agriculture being, we should say, Stephens's 
Book of the Farm, As a proof of this, we need only point to Dr. 
Hogg’s ample acknowledgments of the labours of M. Leroy and 
other eminent Continental fellow-workers in the preface to his 
valuable but comparatively concise and limited “ Fruit Manual.” 
Of course it may be pleaded that the physical conditions and 
climate of France might well inspire the enthusiastic labours 
of a vates sacer; and that, with our comparatively ungenial 
soil and climate, to write a comprehensive history of fruits 
and fruit-trees which we can with difficulty coax to fitful 
and uncertain ripening is very like labour lost. French nur- 
serymen who visited the Hereford Pomological Exhibition of iast 
autumn spoke in high fuvour of the soil of Herefordshire for pear 
culture, but ascribed to the sunnier climate of Kent the secret of 
its victory over the rival orchards of England; though perhaps 
they left out of account the perseverance, life-devotion, and 
thoroughness of study and culture, as well as the accessibility 
of markets, which enable the latter county to develop its resources 
to the utmost. 

It is now twelve years since, in a little work on Gleanings 
from French Gardens, reviewed at the time in these pages, Mr. 
W. Robinson drew attention to the room for improvement in 
apple and pear culture of which our country was susceptible, 
and discoursed with interest and profit to many of our amateur 
horticulturists on the Cordon system, the improved Espalier 
system, and the particular form known as the Palmette Verrier. 

he mention of this last, applied in France, as is also the Cordon, 
to the peach, brings us to the consideration of this even more 
especial horticultural product of French soil and climate, ex- 
haustively treated, as we have said, by M. Leroy. Though there 
is a constant testimony that the Romans received the peach 
strictly so-called at the end of the reign of Augustus, and 
named it the “ Persicum” from its supposed native country, as 
is affirmed by Pliny and Colume)la, the French pomologist goes 
far to prove that of the fourfold division of this fruit into 
Peaches, Brugnons, Nectarines, and Pavies, only the first-named 
fruit can claim such an origin—to wit, the Persicum, which in 


| on the same tree and the same branch. 


| which M. Leroy has established and traced back to the Roman 
blait appartenir & cette race dont on a fait les dicux de la fable, elle | 4 


was introduced into Egypt to punish the natives. Dr. Daube 

suggests that the notion arose from a knowledge of the poisonous 
properties of the prussic acid existing in the peach kernel. It ig 
curious that Columella notes that the “ Persica” are “ exiguo 
malo,” small fruited (which is the characteristic of peaches ripened 
in India). It is also noteworthy that the authorities “ de re rustica ” 
whom M. Leroy cites contrast the “ Persica” with a species of 
the same fruit called “Gallica,” of a more bulky c ter, 
of which the flesh could not be detached from the stone. 


| It is clear that he recognizes, as horticulture has done from well 
“ Ah! c’est un des plus grands effets de Frédérick !” said the awed and | 


nigh time immemorial, the division of peaches and nectarines into 
freestones and clingstones—A, e. “such as have the flesh parting 
freely from the stone when ripe, or such as have it adhering to 
the stone when ripe ”—the latter being identical with the Pavies, 
the former with the Brugnons. To the uninitiated these nice 
distinctions, and even those which discriminate between the 
peach and the nectarine, may seem trivial, seeing that instances 
are on record where fruit of both sorts has been produced 
The fourfold division 


growers and horticultural writers will be less likely to interest the 
general reader than the scholar, anciquary, or enthusiastic French- 
man, who will like to see it proved that bis soil has three 
parts at least in the fruits @ noyau—i.e. the Gallica, as distin- 
guished from the Persica and the Armeniaca, the Asiatic peaches, 
and the “ Apricots” or “apricocis,” derived from “ preecox ” or 
“ preecoquus,” the word applied to the latter by Pliny, Martial, 


/ and Palladius, It will amuse the reader to find the nurseryman 


of Angers diving into the sixth-century bishop and poet of the 
Gallic Church, Fortunatus, for a notice of some downy peaches 
which a councillor of Tours sent him as a present, and which he 
enjoyed so heartily as to incur an attack of indigestion. He also 
rakes up from the Acta Sanctorum Ord, St. Benedict. a legend of a 
Bavarian knight in Charlemagne’s service, who, gathering a peach 


_ from the Abbey of St. Denis orchard, was fain to chastise the 


the middle ages was named Pessicum, whence Pescher or Pecher, 
and about which clung a fable that the tree, poisonous in Persia, 


* Dictionnaire de Pomologie, contenant Uhistoire, la description, la figure | 
des fruits anciens et des fruits modernes les plus géncralement counus et cultivés. | 
Publié par André Leroy, pépiniériste. ‘Tomes I-VI. Paris: A. Goin, | 
Librairie Horticole. Angers: André Leroy et ses enfants. 1879. | 


gardener who would have stayed his sacrilege ; and when, as a 
punishment, his unruly hand was withered, like Jeroboam’s, by a 
miracle, he showed his gratitude for the renewed use of it by 
suspending the famous peach “ex voto” in the vestibule, where it 
long remained to commemorate at once the Divine interposition 
and the exceptional excellence of Gallic peaches. We could quote 
other no less curious notices of French peach growth as early as the 
tenth century. 

In Chapter IT. (§§ i.-ii.), on ancient and modern culture, M. 
Leroy commends or controverts divers dicta of Columella or 
Palladius. Perhaps it was hardly necessary, however, to expose 
the absurdities of Palladius’s notions about grafting the peach or 
nectarine on the plane, the sallow, or willow, at least with any 
expectation of growing stone-fruit; or about besprinkling the 

lozsom for three days with goat’s-milk to secure bulkier fruit, 
and writing on a peach-stone with a view to its being re- 
planted to bear an inscribed progeny—a possible contribution 
to the solution of a riddle in the 3rd Eclogue. A doctor 
of Paris in 1605 outdid the marvels of Palladius by describ- 
ing a wonderful peach-tree which bore also grapes, cherries, and 
oranges on collateral branches. Our author deals with more 
practical matters when he spealis of the American rivals of France 
in fruit culture. It is surprising to learn the rapidity with which, 
after its late introduction in 1680, this “ king of fruits,” as M. 
Leroy calls it, took rank as one of the most productive and deli- 
cate of esculents for commerce or home consumption. By 1869 
there were at least 250 sorts, and now there are many more; the 
regions most propitious to its culture being Chesapeake, Dela- 
ware, and Cape Charles in Maryland, in which there are said to 
be a hundred million of peach trees, In 1877 three million baskets 
of fresh peaches were exported thence to other parts of the Republic, 
though not all to be consumed fresh. Two manufactures of peach 
and nectarine conserves exist in Delaware and Maryland, besides 
which a favourite “eau de vie” called“ Peach brandy” is made 
from these fruits. It would seem that the great improvement 
of the peach cultivation in Germany dates back no further than 
150 years, when an impetus was given to it by the example of 
Trench industry and perseverance at Montreuil, Our own cul- 
ture of the fruit, adopted much earlier (perhaps in the tenth or 
eleventh century), appears to have owed its chief development 
to the same quarter; and it seems that the Chiswick Gardens are 
able to number as many as 139 varieties. Undeniably, however, 
it is to France, and principally to Montreuil, that the growers of 
the Continent and of America still award the first place in this 
department of skilled industry. Of that celebrated colony of peach 
and nectarine growersthe fameis inevery horticultural work, British 
or foreign. Itwas notmany years after Arnauld d’Andilly perfected 
the espalier system at Port Royal that the old musketeer, René 
Girardot, retired to his estate of Malassis (between Montreuil and 
Bagnulet, in the department of the Seine), and there became the 
official founder of what M. Leroy calls a “dynasty of special ar- 
boriculturists.”. There, from that beginning until now, these 
fruits have been perpetually advancing towards perfection; and 
there the most apt svils for the peach, and the conditions most 
favourable to grafting on the almond, the natural stock, or the 
plum, have been tested and matured. In a pleasant chapter on 


| the uses and properties of this fruit the author cites a Latin 
| rhyming verse :— 


Petre quid est pescha ?—Cum vino nobilis esea. 
In what esteem holdst thou the peach, friend Peter? 
‘Taken with wine a bonne bouche to the eater— 
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which seems to imply a reservation as to its healthful properties. 
In the same chapter, after dilating on the prices of early and late 

hes and nectarines in St. Petersburg, in America, and in 
Fngland, the author goes on to show the title of France to be the 
true home of these fruits by their abundance and cheapness. Paris 
is supplied by the departments of Les Bouches du Rhéne, La 
Corréze, La Dordogne, La Dréme, Le Gard, La Gironde, 
L’Hérault, L’Indre et Loire, La Niévre, Le Var; not to speak of 
Montreuil, whence is derived annually an average of twelve 
millions, of which the earliest and latest sell at two or three francs 
each, Here, too,as in America, a large proportion of the pro- 
duce exercises the artistic skill of the cooks, confectioners, and 
liqueurists, who make their profit from compotes, marmalades, eau 
de vie (for which La Grosse-Mignon and La Galande are most 
recommended), and an appetizing and very digestible ratafia. 
M. Leroy credits the wood with takinga very fine polish, but even 
in France the peach tree hardly lives long enough to acquire 
much bulk. 

It may be interesting to compare an example or two of M. Leroy’s 
minute and elaborate description of each peach and nectarine with 
such a recognized English authority as Dr. Hogg’s Fruit Manual. 
Where we have tested the two the former is often the more 
entertaining, the latter the more concise. Seldom, however, does 
Dr. Hogg omit any anecdote bearing upon the history of his sub- 
ject, as may be seen by comparing his account of the Stanwick 
nectarine with M. Leroy’s, where both record the raising of this 
fruit from stones given to Lord Prudhoe by Mr. Barker, Vice- 
Consul at Aleppo, and afterwards Resident in Syria. Both note 
that the seed was sown in March, 1843, the buds inserted the next 
autumn in a Bellegarde peach, and the first peach produced in 
1846. The Stanwick nectarine, so called from a seat of Lord 
Prudhoe, who had become Duke of Northumberland, was consigned 
to Mr. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth for propagation, and in 1850 
the stock (twenty-four plants) was sold by auction, and the proceeds 
(164/.) presented by the Duke to the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion. Another example of the general agreement of both in de- 
tails might be found in the account given by the two writers 
of that very excellent and peculiar late variety of peach, “ the 
Salwey,” which in skin and flesh simulates the apricot. The 
French description is minute and exhaustive; and, if Dr. Hogg’s 
short statement that “it was raised by Colonel Salwey from a 
peach-stone brought from Italy, and was introduced by Mr. Charles 
Turner, of Slough,” is not improved upon by M. Leroy’s version— 
“ qu’il a 6té gagné parle Colonel Salway d’un semis de noyaux ra 
portés d’Italie par M. Charles Turner de Slought "—this is only 
what we might expect; as is also another minor misapprehension 
of the French pomologist as to the Downton nectarine. With a 
characteristic shakiness in matters of English geography, M. Leroy 
says that this nectarine was raised first from a seed of the Elruge 
and the Violette Hative, by Thomas Andrew Knight, at Chelsea, 
in the county of Middlesex, “dans la domaine de Downton que 

ossédait Knight.” It need hardly be said that Downton is in 

Ierefordshire. But these are small matters, and in no way detract 
from the value of a really admirable work. No intelligent pomolo- 
gist, whether grower or amateur, should neglect to furnish his 
shelves with so thorough a directory to all the fruits a noyau, as 
well as to our more familiar branch of pomology, apple and pear 
fruits, as that contained in these six volumes at the moderate cost 
of 308, It will prove invaluable for reference or comparison. 
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‘Thomas P. Chappell, Esq. 7 William H. Milman, 


Gerard F. Cobb, Esq. I Morrison, Esq. 
Arthur Duke Coleridge, Esq. Walter Mo: ly % 
Geo, Coles, Esq. 7 G. A. Osborne, Esq. 
Professor Sidney Colvin. Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. 
John D, Crace, Esq. Oxon. 
. H. Cummings, Esq. Sir ax q Cunliffe Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Ed. Dannreuther, Esq. LS. 
Sir George Dasent, D.C.L. Major Flood Page. 
J. W. Davison, Esq. 


Philip H. Delamotte, Esq. 
Fredk. A. Eaton, Esq., Sec. R.A, : 
James Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. Ebenezer Prout, Esq, 


Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. Keliow Pye, Esq. 
Hon. Richard Grosvenor, Signor A berto Handegger. 
Edmund Gurney , Esq. J. Sims ves, Esq. 
Fredk. Harrison, Esq. Dr. William Smith. 
Jacob Hood. Willlam Spottiswoode, Esq., 
. Jacomb Hood, Esq. iam ti -» F. 
v. T. Perey Hudson, Dr. John Stainer. 
Dr. F. Hueffer 


Arthur S. Sullivan, Esq. 

Tom Taylor, Esq. 

Franklin Taylor, Esq. 

usk, Esq. Alfred Esq., D.C.L. 
m pson. 


Thos. shes, 
John Hullah, Esq. 
W. HLH 
A. C, Ionides, Esq. Sir Henry 
Professor Joachim, W. Aldis Wright, Esq. 
Fredk. Lambert, Esq. 


ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq.,50 New Bond Street.... Hon. Treasurer. 


ipti varying from one guinea to £50, to the amount of £1,000 are already promised. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, May 1880.— THIRTEEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year, besides a certain number 
of FREE ADMISSIONS, will be competed for in June next. These Scholarships are open to 
members of the School and others ; two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age 
of Candidates from 12 to 16. Full p may be obtained on lication to Mr. SELLICK, 
the College, Marlborough. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40; Four £20, Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


The College, Cheltenham. 


SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

TWELVE to be ted for, June 29. Value, from 70 Gui i ‘hool 
Fees) to £20. Ages, undey 15}. Candidates may be examined at Rosall or as 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. the Roasail School, 


| 
| | 
t 
Q.c. 
ERNEST G. VON GLEHN. Esq.. Peak Hill Lodge, 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Esq., Mom Secs. 
| 
= 
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IGHGATE SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. : 
Ly Entrance Foundation Scholarships of £24 steve (which may be inereased to £50 
for Boarders), open on ly to Boys not already et the School. 
Three Foundation Scholarships of £24 for Boys in the yong 
‘Two Gladstone Scholarships of £25 for Boarders only, open, te vs, whether already in the 
School or not. Age under Fifteen. Examination, thit eek in yo —For further particu- 
lars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House,  Highents, N. 


som ERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on June 29 and 30, to elect to Seven Entrance Scholarships.—T. M. 
BROMLEY , M.A., Head-Master. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—There are Three Departments, 
(1) Classical, (2) Civil and Military, a Junior. Tm py last year include 


Masten at Balli Cooper's Hill.—Apply to the 
AS’ 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
prepared for Civil and Military Examinations.” 
TOURS, 


iol, Entrances at W 


FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B. (Mathema- 

tical Honours), late Tutor in Nobleman’s family, receives PUPILS for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst. and Line, vid Militia, Universities, and for General Education. Able staff of 
Masters. In‘lividual attention and careful moral supervision. Very 1 at late 
Examinati ons. Large house and pleasure grounds.—Address, Beau Séjour. 


ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks.— 


n Ancient Foundation. Buildings ENTLEN and modern, in a healthy district. 
Thorough EDU for SONS of GENTLEMEN. fees moderate. Boys prepared 
for the the Uni Address, HEAD-MASTER. 


UPILS prepared for the Universities, Army, &c., by Rev. 
W. H. ROWLANDSON (late Fellow of Corpus College, Cambridge), Great 
ted Rectory, Witham, Essex. 


UTOR WANTED, to prepare a Youth of Sixteen for the 


University. A man of good atta’ 


in the and receiving only a 
few Pupils, preferred. State experience in teaching and particu to R. W., care of 
Mr. ‘Williams, Stationer, 55 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


[ J NI VERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND.— 
TIAIR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and ‘LITERATURE, POLITICAL ECO- 
xomy.S and CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
A PROFESSOR for this Chair is now WANTED. 
The Salary will be £600 per annum (which will commence to run from the date of embarka- 
tion), besides the Class Fees. wee are £3 3s. for each Student per term of six months, com- 
ae in May of each year. An allowance of £150 will be made for passage money and 


The age of Candidates should not exceed Forty. 
No religious test is required to paality to held office in the University or to graduate or to 
hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 
The tenure of office shall be during good Gebaxiene, but in case of the successful candidate 
becoming incapacit»ted from one or an a pro tempore shall be 
appointed who shall receive half the eatery one the whole of the fees. 
he University is also fully equipped with Chairs of Classics, Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Mining, Anatomy and ci siology. and Biology. 
Applications from Candidates, with seven copies of testimonials, must be lodged ed with GFORGE 
ANDREW, Esq., SS.C., 3 Hope Street, Edinburgh; or HUGH AULD, 5 a W.S., 21 Thistle 
Street. there, on or before May 31 next. 
__Fdinburgh, April 28, 1880. 


HE GREEN PARK (scarcely two minutes from).—In one of 


ost élite garsings out of the best part of Piccadilly, a Gentleman’: . FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE for SALE. Arrangements can be he ior early ee ion. — Address, 
A & Son, Estate Agents, L Uph Old Bond Street, 


GROUND RENTS.—CITY of LONDON.— 
The com MISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of nagar will meet in the boi 
me, of oe said _ City, on Tuesday, the 25th day of May. 180. at Half-past Twelve o'clock 

se! e TEN for the parehase, of VALUA GROUND 


NO. 33 Rent of £675 per annum. 
Nos. 34, 35. £1,350 per annum. 
Nos. 36, 37...+0. bitte £1,165 per annum. 


Tarticulars and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 


of Sale. 
Tenders m st be sealed. endorsed outside “Tender for Freehold Ground Rent, No. 33 
ultry,” the Premises, as the case m ay be). and be addressed to the 
at this office, and must be delivered before Twelve o “clock on the said day of treaty. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 
Parties sending in proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized samt, at Half- 
past Twelve o'clock on the said day, and be then prepared (if their a. be accepted) to pay 


the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase money, @ — to execute an Agreement for 
the completion of the purchase agrosably to the Conditions of Sa 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; HENEY BLAKE, 
April, 1880, Principal Clerk. 


ONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols now yield only 

3 per cent. and must fall in price; Freehold Ground Rents are quite as —, pay fro’ 
4 to 4} per cent., and constantly increase in value. Investors and Trustees should apply to 
Messrs. GzorGE BEKEN & CO., Ground Rent Agents, 8 London Wall. 


ENGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 


ORIENT LINE. 
The following or other magnificent full-powered Steam Ships belonging to the ORIENT and 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are de gh hed every ZORTIIGHT for 


ADELAIDE (Semaphore), 


through rates to all the principal ports in A Tasmania and New Zealand. 


H.P. 
ACONCAGTUA... 600 Li GUR ose 70 
CHIMBORAZO 550 A 550 
COTOPAXI 600 000 
550 600 
600 


These Vessels are specially Paar le$ for long Ocean voyages, and are fitted with every 
convenience for the coméort of passengers. 


Fares from 14 Guineas upwards. 


For further particulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., and ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON, & CU., Fenchurch Avenues, London, E.C. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
establis 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. wens Suites of 
Pll pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


HE 1 ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. Tt 


contains 250 Rooms, and is a model of sanitary excellence. Table-d’héte daily. T 
Maxacens Tickets from all all principal Railway Stations in England.—Full informati Son of 
ANAG 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
City Brancn: Mansion Hovse Buivpryes, E.C. 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first a“ Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 
ENDOWMI MENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specified ag 
INVALID ‘LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death, 


Bonus. 


The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounti: 
ba the ive years een per Cent., and the CASH BONUS 30 per Cent., on the Premiums paid 
e live ye 
The NEXT t DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in . ae 1882, and Persons who 
effect NEW POLICIES before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


Report, 1879. 
The Fifty-fifth Annual Report, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


EK QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 

The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 28 times 
its renewal premium income. 

The recent division showed a clear surplus of £1.893.700, after providing for all future claims. 

The effect of the Coca pe) was to make a total addition of 2574 per cent. to Policies taken 
out in 1817, of 172} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1827, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
1836, of 101} per cent. to Police! ies taken out in 1546, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1856, 
of sit phe cent. to Policies taken out in 1866, and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1874. 

The addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken out in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still retaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums origins ally assure 

Pe may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 


be whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
Ith hes never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 
saved to the assured. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHanNIxX FIRE oF .0. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000.. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong fon, ng. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms ontenery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
Ats5 cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civ il Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every aad d of B Money Agency, British gnd Indian, 


transact 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Wwittian Ss. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE, 


BEDSTEADS of best make only. 


LIFE 


ne ee coo gp 249.6d. Bie. 
Tron and Brass French Bedsteads ... = 100s, 
A TOSS s. Od. 315s, 
Iron and Brass Haif-Tester Bedstends. 3308. 
BEDDING of Set Quality made on the Premises. 
For BepstTeaps.—Wid 3 ft. 6in. 5 
Palliasses, Best Straw. ar Od, 0s. Od, 13s. 4d. 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre T3s. 9d. od: 223. Od. 
” Good Colow lis. 6d, 21s. 0d. 233. Od. 
pe Best Brown Wool.... 23s. Od. 33s. 6d. 37s. Od. 
pe Good Serviceable Hair od. 423. Od. 47s. 6d. 
pa Good Horse Hair.... 4s. 0d. 583. Od. 653. Od. 
Gls. Od. 92s. Od, 104s. Od. 


German Springs ......... 
German do. 


Feather Beds, . eg Blankets, Sheets, Quilts, &e. 
FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS, 
comprising every article tor House Furnishing. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Tronmonger, by 
ng 850 


appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES con 
Illustrations, post free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. 


Illustrated priced atalo rue, with Terms, post free. —248, 24 


Lasze, useful Stock to select from. 
urt Road, 
and 19,20,and 21 Morwell street. W.C. W.C. Establ ished 1862 


and 250 Tottenham Court 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
AND BAY HOTEL.—Maznificent Sea Views. 


WILL OPEN at Whitsuntide. Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and 
Tennis-lawn. Brac/ng air ; excellent sands and promenade Pier. anchorage for yachts. 
Apply to Miss FLeMiNG, Manageress, late of the Langham Hotel. 

ADEN-BADEN. — FRIEDRICHSBAD. Model Establish- 


ment, combining elegance and comfort, with the most modern contrivances. Renowned 


Thermal Springs ; chief mineral constituents—sulphate of lime, chloride of magnesia, and | 


chloride of lithium, the latter effective in gouty | cases. om vapour baths, Roman-Irish 
baths, Turkish baths; cold water treatment, i ic apparatus. The 
Rooms of Baden-Baden are unrivalled in Cool spot in summer. 


MULTIPLEX COPYING feegey gives Forty 


Copies of Drawings, Plans. ‘ess has been for the 


WATCHES, “CLOOKS, CHRONOMETERS, 
Apply to 6 STRAND, or 3 or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


ALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s. ; 
-_tavalle Adjustable Couches and Reds. from £5 5s. ; Exercising Chairs, with horse action. 

£5 53.3 Carrying g Cha rs, £2 16s. 6d.; Reclining Boards, £1 5s.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s. ; 
£1 Leg ests. £1 103.; Back Rests, 12s. 6d.; Meriin Chairs, £6 10s.; Be: 
Tables, from lis.; &e. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


BY AKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLVING 


P mw TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading and writing. Price 
£2 5s. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


MPHE LITERARY MACHINE. — For holding a Book or 
Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, 
obviating the fatigue an tee rennee of incessant stooping while reading or writing. 
Invaluable to Invalids and Studen Admirably adapted tor India, A most useful giti. 
Prices from 2ls. Descriptive post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
ad (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1873." —Paris Corres,ondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


| 
| 
| 
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APOLLINA RIS WATER, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—“ There’s no 


‘Tobacco es from Virgini > no better brand than the ‘ THREE 
ASTLES. ride 7" “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade M 


WILLS, W. D. & HL. 0. 
PORTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 


REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
x A Portuguese light Wine without brandy : Is a White Wine made 
from Rhine Vines transplanted into Portugal. Possesses more 
character and fulness than other light wines, largely consumed in 
Portugal, does not deteriorate when uncorked, makes an agreeable 
and wholesome Summer Drink, combines particularly well with all 
atrated waters, and makes a delicious cup without addition of 
liqueurs. Mai its ch ter in all climates, and is a cheap 
wine. Of Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom, 


LFA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 
Signature,“ LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WoRCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
jonten 1, and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 


PD INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the St h, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DF NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY, 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR contains a complete list 
of Recent Works of general interest in History. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, added to the Library from 
January 1879 to the present time. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers clean Second- 
hand Copies of Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, the Letters of Charles Dickens, Memoirs of 
Mrs. Tait, Dixon’s Royal Windsor, Senior's Conversations, and very many other 
leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrotiren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


"THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, Stienite = ‘the | supply required, All 
the best New Books, English, French, and Ger srw 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCVIII. 
is published Day. 
CONTENTS 

1. DAVID HUME, 
2. THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN, 
3. THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
4. THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
5. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
6. THE CHINESE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
7. THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 
8. THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE, 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE DEFEAT. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, No. XXVII. 
CONTENTS : 
1. poane OF AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 
DLE AGES. Ul. By Dr. JULES JUSSERAND. 
2. ouR ‘Pusu SCHOOLS : VI. MARLBOROUGH. 
3. THE DEATH OF ARNKEL, By Epuuyp W. 
4. MIRACLE PLAYS. 
5. ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
6. FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By THomas Harpy. 
7. RUSSIA. 
8. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS, 
9. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
10. SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. Kraan PAUL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MAY (1880). 


DE PROFUNDIS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 

MARC-AURELE. By Ervest RENAN. 

ATHEISM AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN. By W. H. MALLOcK. 

MODERN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By ALFrep W. Huxt. 

PENAL SERVITUDE. By the Right Hon. Lord NorToy. 

THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS: a Sequel. By Miss AGNES LAMBERT. 

THE POUND OF FLESH, By Moycurg D. Conway. 

AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN: a Reply. By Miss J. H. CLAPPERTON. 

JOHN DONNE. By WILLIAM MINTO. 

THE PINCH OF POVERTY. By James Payn. 

IRISH ABSENTEEISM. By Henry L. JEPHSON. 

THE NURSING CRISIS AT GUY’S HOSPITAL. (1) fy! Sir Rhee GULL, Bart., 
M.D. (2) By Dr. 8S. O. HABERSHON. (3) By ALFRED QUES. 

A CONSERVATIVE ‘VIEW OF THE ELECTIONS. By T. = KEBBEL. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXVI. for MAY, 5s. 


LAw MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. © : its Motiaes Jurisprudence and Modern Legislation. By Sir 


ravers Twiss, Q. 
2. of and the Franchise. By Almaric Rumsey, Barrister- 
3. The Bast Coast Fishery Disputes. By F. L. H. Morrice, LL.B., Barrister- 
aw. 
4. eu ancing in Excelsis: Lord Cairns’ Bill. By George H. Blakesley, 
ec ases ; Scottis, 
. Legal of the Quarter. 


eviews of N 


‘w Books. 
Quarterly Digest of all “Reported Cases, &c. 
STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


N ETLEY ABBEY CHAPTER HOUSE.—See The BUILDER 
for View: also Views of St. Oswald's School, Ellesmere, and Reredos. ee 

Cathedral—The Academy and Grosvenor Exhibitions—Tay Bridge F. Geock Seu 

in Relief— Questions that Concern Us—Paris Salon—The Pyramids—Porto 

of Town Houses, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 12s. 


Hf! A MODE OF MOTION. By JOHN 
h 


TynDALL, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Sixth Edition (Thirteenth 
Thousand), thoroughly revised and augmented. 


London: Lonemans & Co. 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fr 


*,* A Clearance Catal logue of Surplus Books offered for nis at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on applic: 


OOTH’S, CHUR TONS. THODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


NOW OPEN. 


From 
Subscription to the Circulating Library { ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 
Subscription to all the Club Privileges, available for both Ladies and 7 
Pl ng and comprising Reading and Writing Rooms, and a} TWO GUINEAS 
Reference Library ..........++ itch 4 per annum. 


Subscription to all the Club Privileges as above, together with the 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ...... 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the SEcrETaRY, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Lirrep, 
New Bond Street. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each: will be given, viz. : 
* e 745, 754, 771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


plicati happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
cation. 


an ~ ‘ed REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance), 
London : STEEL & JonES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


CHURCH REFORM UNION.—Persons desiring copies of the 
REPORT, just published, may obtain them, free, on application to the Hon. Secs.; 

Rev. J. R. DIGGLE, 36 Dorset Square, London, N.W. 

A. Grey, Esq., M.P., Brooks's Club, St. James’s Street, London, W. 

A. ToynBgE, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 


The Fourth Edition now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL for the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with 23 Diagrams, price 15s. 
IX LECTURES on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the 


Rev. SAMUEL HavuGnTon, F.R.S. M.D. Dubl. D.C.L. Oxon. Fellow | Trin. 
Coll. and Prof. of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. 


London: Loncmans & Co. Dublin: Hopncrs, Foster, & Ficcis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans. 


EX WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS ; 


and the MONASTICON. By MACKENZIE E. C. WaLcortT, 
.D., Precentor of Chiches 


& Wiyvvs, Piccadilly. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
(THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT, TX., of 1872 


together with an Introduction and E tes, Table of Contents, A) ae. 
and Index. By H. 8. CUNNINGHAM and H. Barristers-at-Law. wail 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


OVARIOTOMY (Correspondence o on). By the late Dr. Lawson 
Caps, M.D. ; Mr. T. ~ WELLS, F.R.C.S.; Mr. R. Jesse, 
Society Abolition Vivisection ; and Dr. CHARLES CLAY, M.D., “Che first great Apostle of 
Ovariotomy in this country.”’ 
London: PICKERING & CO., 196 Tied and Mr. GzoncE R. JEssE, 
Henbu: ry, M acclesfield. 


SocrETy of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.—ARCHA20- 


A. Vol. XLV., Part 2 (for 1875), and Vol. XLVI., Part 1 (for 1878), 
delivery to to the Fellows, on application in person, or by written order, at the Society's Ayan 
ments in Burlington House, daily from Ten ol, Part Ten 
public are for Vol. XLV.. Part 2, 36s., and or N.B.— Parts 
for iar and 1877 will form the Index of Vols. I. to 


Burlington House. KNIGHT WATSON, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 8, 1880. 


MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON 
Beg to announce that they will publish, on Thursday, May 27, 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 


ENTITLED 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


They will also publish, on Wednesday, May 12, 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Lady Grizel,” &c. 


ENTITLED 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN L¥ Faxv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “The House by the Church- 
yard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Manor. 


Translated by the Author of * The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 
“An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging force, and as full of uin 
athos as of graceful and delicate descriptions......+. this novel fully deserves the Re erm | 
Ras heen done it.”—B/ackirood'’s Magazine. 
Full of striking and effective incidents, and tains some dingly p ful si i 
All the details vividly pieturesq 


u 
*No Relations’ gained M. Malot the Menthyon F Prize, and deserved to gain it. Itisa 
that is consistently excellent in all its characteristic teatures.""—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “ VIRGINIA.” 


HONOR CARMICHAEL. By Hewnrerra 


A. Durr, Author of “ Virginia: a Roman Sketch.” 2 vols. crown §vo. 


“ Tt would be Sapeeate to do anything but speak most highly of this book, which must have 
aw) de cireulation —Craphic. 

This story is pkilfully narrated, and well worth reading. The plot is ingenious, and the 

hero admirably drawn, 


Honor, the heroine, a powerfully-conccived churac 
commands respect and intere. ter who soon 


est.” Morning Pos 


BY MISS CRAIK. 


TWO WOMEN. By Georciana M. Cratk. 


3 vols. crown Syo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionen S. Beater, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pa with 100 
price 21s. strongly bound. pages, Plates, 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE and THOUGHT. By Tlorxr, 


M.A., Dundee. Examiner in Philosophy i 
AM ae wR r ilosophy in the University of St. Andrews; Author of 


Second Edition, with a complete Index and Glossary, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


A MANUAL of BUDDHISM in its MODERN DEVELOP- 
MENT. Translated from Cingalese MSS. By the Rev. R. Spexce Harpy. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1879. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, 
as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Lk Pacer REexovp. 
Uniform with Professor Max Miller's Hibbert Lectures. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880. 
In the press, 8vo. cloth. 


ERNEST RENAN on the INFLUENCE of the INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, and CULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIA 
DEVELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. ‘Translated by the Hew aS 
BeEarp, of Liverpool. 

Uniform with the Hibbert Lectures by Max Miiller and P. Le P. Renouf, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street. Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ue ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
of LONDON, comprising ate Sketches of all the Eminent Physicians named 
inthe College Annals between 1518 and 1825. By Wa MUNK, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow of 


Published by, and to be obtained at, the Collece, Pall Mall East. 
SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
Now 63. 


ready, 
THE CLUBS of the WORLD: 


collected with some ‘amount 

umero' itions. By Lieut. -Colonel G. I. Ivey. 

y Me lier to Her Majesty and 


Demy Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 


Chapters on Madagascar. 


By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun. 
Of the London Missionary Society, Author of “ Madagascar and its People,” &e, 

“ Perhaps there is no country of similar capabilities, extent, and picturesquances of which 
we know so little as of Madagascar, Mr. pr cio has been fortunate in hissubject. and given 
us a valuable book, full of curious inrormation........ There are exhanstive chapters on the 
races, languages, religion, and superstitions of the Island.” — Teme 
* There has been no such comprehensive account of Madagascar “and its people in all their 
various aspects as the prese nt.""—Saturday Review. 

* Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule, and treads not unworthily in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessors."’—d theneum, 


2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 21s. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: 


The Story of a Wrecked Record. 


Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 
Author of “ The Devil's Advocate,” &c, 


he work display 8 great cleverness and power.”’—Scotsman. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1880. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MIRACLE PLAYS AND SACRED 
DRAMAS: 


An Historical Survey. 
By Dr. KARL HASE. 


Translated from the German by A. W. JACKSON, and 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. JACKSON, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Professor Hase, as the preface states, ‘ writes as a cultivated Protestant theologian,’ and his 
observations are marked at once by sound religious feeling and great breadth of 8 beg athy. 
He enters with keen seen into the spirit “of the poetry and the devotion of iddle 
ges. Literary 
* Professor Hase, w hose book a just appeared in an Enzlish dress, is one of the few German 
h who great learning with fine literary tuste; this he does, however, im 
an eminent degree.""—Leeds "Mercury. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE 
SCANDINAVIAN; 


Or, a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Norse Literature. 


By FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A. 


Feilow of Lincoln Colleze, Oxford ; Translator of * Gallus" and “ Charickes,” and 
Author of “ The Uxonian io Iceland.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR MAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE: a Letter. 

ERNEST RENAN. By GeorcGeE SAINTSEURY. 

HOME RULE IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. By Sir Gronce CAMPBELL, M.P. 
IDEALS OF FEMININE USEFULNESS. Ly Epitm Simcox. 

AN ATTEMPTED PIIILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By STEPHEN. 
THE SETTLED LAND BILL. By Lord WextTwortn. 

A RECENT PAGE OF ARABIAN IIISTORY. By WILrrip S. BLUNT. 
THE REVOLT OF THE COUNTIES. By Wituiam E. Bear. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its 


ORIGIN. By Frances E. CotEnso. Assisted in those portions of the work 
which touch upon Military matters by Licut.-Colonel EpwarkD DURNFORD. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


BOSWELL and CROKER’S BOSWELL. 


By Percy FirzGeratpD. Demy 8vo. l4s, 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. By 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. [ This day. 


THERE’S RUE for YOU. By Mrs. Arruur 


KENNARD. 2 vols, (Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 195 PICCADILLY, W. 


READY.—ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


I ORD MASKELYNE’S DAUGHTER: a Story of the 
+ Northern Border. Also in the press, a New Edition of LA BELLE MA. ARIE, Author's 
Edition, post 8vo. os. 

JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 616 
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! “Mr. Greg has imagined and thought ont his book with a vast amount of pains and earnest- ] 
i Ts ness. and condensed in it a quantity of materials of all sorts.""—A thenceum. 
1 “ The moral to be deduced from Mr. Greg's amusing and suggestive fable is that the human 
H race would not find itself much the happier, on the whole, even were its ideals to be realized 
} Pe in full measure........Mr. Greg discusses both pleasantly and thoughtfully on these themes, 
and although his philosophy sometimes grows rather mystic and transcendental, this alight 
defect does not much mar the general merit of his very readable book.’’—G/obte. ; 
* We shall hope often to hear from the author of ‘ Across the Zodiac’ again. Te writes too 
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The Saturday Review. 


KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, | 


No. XXVIL., price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 

TIE ROADS OF ENGLAND AND WAYFARING LIFE IN TUE 

MIDDLE AGES. II} By Dr. JULES JusSERAND. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: VI. MARLBOROUGI. 
THE DEATH OF ARNKEL, By W. Gossz. 
MIRACLE PLAYS. 
ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Tuomas Harpy. 
RUSSIA, 
JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS, 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


CrawrcurD, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth, 16s. 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrietp, M.D. 


(Oxon.) Crown Syo. cloth, 6s. 


THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herzerr 


SPENCER, Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Vol. V. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


~ 


“ There is no Iack of interest even to those who are not inclined to concern themselves with 
the projected social science.”"—A cademy. 
t contains, as any writing of Mr. Spencer's needs must, a great amount of interesting and 
suggestive matter."’"—Satur day Review. 


THE ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “The 


Epic of Hades.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“The many who have found what seemed to them of value and of use in the Previous 
writings of the author of the * Epic of Hades’ m; be turn to this, his latest, anc ay in 
his own View, his most mature work. It is full of beauty of thought, feeling, and fangus yo 


GINEVRA, and THE DUKE of GUISE 


Tragedies. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


THE PRINCE’S QUEST. By Wx. Warsoy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel MEADows TayLon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MODERN PHARISEE ; and other 


Sermons. By the Rev. JoHN CoLE COGHLAN, late Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickiisoy, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dablin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION tothe STATE. 


By Epwarp MILLer, Anthor of “The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE RELIGION of the FUTURE. By 


Beatrig Crozier, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


THE GENESIS of EVIL: and other Sermons, 


mainly Expository. By Samuet Cox, Author of “Salvator Mundi,’ and 
Editor of “ The Expositor.” second tdition, crown Svo. cloth, 6s, 


THE CANON of the BIBLE ; its Formation, 


History, and Fluctuations. By the Rev. Sauc Davipsox, D.D, Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


: Two 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE 


A NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM MRS. BROWNING, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Seconp Series (uniform with the 
Durst ) 


A NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, crown Svo. 7s, 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. SeconpD Sert&s (uniform with the First Series). 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. © 


ALLAOODDEEN: a Tragedy; and other 


Poems. By the Author of “Constance,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
Fourth Edition now ready, crown Svo. 6s, 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Toners, M.A., Incumbent of 8S. Peter's, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; Author of “ Law and God.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“MARY ANERLEY.” 
A Yorkshire Story, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, is now ready at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** LORNA DOONE.” 


MARY ANERUEY: a Yorkshire Story. By 


R. D, Blackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, “SUNRISE.” 


“ Promises to be a great success.” —Court Journal. 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By 


the Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” “A Princess of Thule,” &c. Will be 
completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts. Parts I. and II. each 1s. are now ready. 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis Grorce 


Heata, Author of * Our Woodland Trees,” ‘‘ The Fern World,” “ The Fern 
Paradise,” “ Burnham Beeches,” * Trees and Ferns,” &c. Mr. "HEATH'S new 
Work on the Floral Asnect of Spring will be illust rated by Twelve Coloured 
Plates (comprising Thirty-six Grouped Subjects), printed by Leighton 
Brothers from Drawings specially made for the Work, after Designs of the 
Author, by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and Author of ** Familiar Wild 
Flowers” ; and by over 100 Wood Engravings of the Flowers and Ferns of 
Spring. Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, about 450 
pages, 12s. 6d. 


Now ready, an entirely New Work, by JULES VERNE, 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS of the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimile Copies of 
Old Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; gilt 


edges, lds 
Fifth Edition is ready. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAT, 


1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CAsuet Hogry and Mr. Joun Lue, 2 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s, Vols. I. and 1I. now ready. 


Vol. VI. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


Comprising the Period of the French Revolution, 1789-1799, This Volume, 
with Vols. VII. and VILI., complete the History of France down to the year 
1848. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. [Now ready. 


THE POLITICAL COMEDY of EUROPE. 


By DANIEL JOHNSON. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 63.; paper cover, 5s. 
ready. 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS 


from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain H. EF. Cotvite, of 
the Grenadier Guards. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 
[Early in May. 


POETS in the PULPIT. By the Rev. H. R. 


Haweis, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &c. Containing Permanent 
Photographic Portraits of Wordsworth, Keble, Tennyson, naw Her- 
, Browning, and Longfellow. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 
[iow ready. 


CRADLE-LAND of ARTS and CREEDS; 


or, Nothing New Under the Sun. By Cnran.xs J. Stone, Barrister- née, 
Inner Temple ; and late Advocate, High Courts, Bombay, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 420, 
cloth, 14s. [Now ready. 


The New Volume (tlie 13th) of the Illustrated Biographies of the Great 
Artists, now ready, is 


HORACE VERNET & PAUL DELAROCHE. 


By J. Ruutz Rers, Author of Various Essays on Art. With many fine 
Illustrations, limp cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


COMMUNISM and SOCIALISM in their 


HISTORY and THEORY. By Taropore D. Wotsey, Author of “ An 
Introduction to the Study of International Law.” Crown $vo. cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d (Now ready. 


FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANSKEI: 


an Englishwoman’s Experi ences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877. By 
HELEN M. Pricsarp. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Vow ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIVIENNE,” &c. 


COUNTESS DAPHNE: a Novel. By Rrra, 
Author of “ Like Dian’s Kiss,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready, 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH: the Story 


of a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. By Mrs. T. B. H. SreNHoUSE. Crown 
Svo. fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


BRAZIL, the AMAZONS, and the COAST. 


By Hervert H. Situ. Demy Svo. with abont 115 Illustrations from Sketches 
by J. Wells Champney and others, cloth extra, 21s, [Now ready. 


THE WATERING PLACES of GERMANY, 


SWITZERLAND, &. By Epwarp Gutman, M.D, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


MEN of MARK, for MAY (No. 53, Vol. V.), 


containing, with Brief Biographical Notices, Three ithe Cabinet Photo- 
graphs, specially taken from Life (by Lock & Whitfield) for this Work only, 
of Sir G, JESsEL, Sir T. Hooker, Vicar COLE. 4to. wrapper, ls. 6d. 

(Now ready, 


THE NEW ADDITIONS STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 


LS ARE 
A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. CasHen 


Hoey. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
a Novel. By 


THE AFGHAN KNIFE: 
Small post 8vo. 


RoBerT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of “ Seoneec.” 
cloth extra, és, 
AND 


MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By the 


Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLELT STREET, 
617 
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THE NEW LITERARY PAPER. 


A Journal of Literature. 


Without any disposition to underate existing literary journals, the founders of 
THE PEN believe that there is a distinct place for a new paper such as that which 
they now submit to the judgment of the Public. 


THE PEN will give almost exclusive attention to Letters, not according any 
second place to Science or to the Arts; and there will, therefore, be space in its 
pages for such full quotation of the representative passages of important works as 
will make THE PEN a permanently interesting reflex of our Literature. 


Original Essays on Literary Subjects, which, it is hoped, may be light, yet not 
unlearned ; Biographies of eminent Authors; and Poems will be given, week by 
week ; and if an effort is made to please the most fugitive fancy by paragraphs of 
Literary Table-talk, entire care will be taken that the reader is not amused at the 
expense of any private or professional interest whatever. 


Another distinct and attractive feature of THE PEN will be the frequent repro- 
duction of Drawings from some of the more memorable of the illustrated books 
under review. 


So far the general plan of the new paper. The details involved in carrying it 
into effect must be the subject of performance, not promise. Suffice it to say, that 
we believe the best and most difficult function of the critic to be the discovery of 
merits rather than defects ; that while we shall praise nothing that is not good for 
the sake of being pleasant, we shall never be tempted into injustice for the mere 
sake of being smart; and that, if a book be faulty, we shall say so in language 
which is used face to face among gentlemen—especially avoiding, in the case of 
young writers of talent, such pitiless verdicts as have destroyed some lives and 
‘warped many. 


THE PEN will be published every Saturday, and will give as early a judgment 
on all beoks coming under its notice as is consistent with the candid consideration 
of them, and its criticism may be accepted by authors and readers as the con- 
scientiously expressed opinion of cultivated men and women, uttered without 
favour and without fear. It is, moreover, with the earnest intention to be in all 
things straight, honest, and thorough, and with an avowed wish that our national 
Literature should express pure thoughts in pure English, that “The Pen” is now 
grasped by experienced editorial fingers. 


The First Number of THE PEN will appear on Saturday, May 22. 
THE PEN, Weekly, price 2d. 


OFFICE, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d.) 
THE 


MASTERS OF GENRE PAINTING. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
“ Let us first do justice to the one conspicuous merit of the book—its readableness. 


ipectator. 
“ He may be relied on to discern and to interpret with racy effectiveness the significance of 
artistic A, The gnificance 


eecececs varied development of such sincere and truth-tellin; irably 
traced in the es before us.”"—Scotsman. 


of an expert........ Delightful reading quite apart from its merits as an Art 
ne 


rT. 

“ A book which will be read with nothing but pleasure by the continually inc 

in which special knowledge is moulded with much lite: 8 ito 

form. Mr. Wedmore is master of his subject."—Guardian. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


BY AUTHORITY—NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 14s. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE and INDEX 


to the STATUTES, Sixth Edition, Revised to the End of the Session of 1879 
(42 & 43 Victoria). 

This Volume consists of two parts, which, though separate, are arranged 
for combined use: (1) a Chronological Table of all the Statutes, showing 
total or partial repeals thereof ; and (2) an Index to the enactments in force. 

It is prepared and published with the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and under the direction of the Statute Law ©: mmittee. 

The work is of acknowledged utility in the legal Profession, and 5,000 
copies were taken of the Edition of 1878 by the Council of Law Reporting for 
distribution to their Subscribers. 

In the present Edition the extensive improvement in the Index begun in the 
Fourth Edition has been continued, and other improvements are contemplated 
in the Editions of future years, e:pecially with reference to the entries 
relating to Scotland and Ireland, 


Also, 

TABLES, Supplementary to the Revised Edition 
of the Statutes, SHOWING REPEALS and REVIVALS. These Tables, 
which are published annually, indicate what ts have been repealed 
or revived since the publication of the successive volumes of the Revised 
Statutes, and furnish materials for bringing the Edition, without research 
or difficulty, into conformity with the most recent legislation. Price 3d, 

The above are printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office ; 
And Sold b 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C.; 
Knicut & Co., 90 Fleet Street; Srevens & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane ; . 
E. StanrorD, 55 Charing Cross; Forp & Tir, 52 Long Acre; 

Evison & Briper, 22 Chancery Lane; SHaw & Sons, Fetter Lane; 
WarerLow & Sons, Limited, Great Winchester Street ; 60, 61, & 65 London 
Wall, E.C., and 49 Parliament Street, S.W.; 

WarTERLow Brorners & Layroy, Birchin Lane, E.C. ; 
and BuTrERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street; 

A. & ©. Biack, and DovGias & Edinburgh; 

A. Toom & Co., and Hopcrs, Foster, & Co., Dublin. 

Copies of the Fifth Edition, published in 1879, may be obtained same 

Publishers at half-price, Ying 73, 
H.M. Srationeny Orrice: May 3, 1880, 


—————. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Strexrt, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, Chronicles 


of Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 
“ One of the best gossiping topegraphies sinee Leigh Hunt's * Old Court Suburb.’ So many 
rsons of note have lived in Chelsea that a book far less carefully compiled than this has been 
m historical records and traditions could not fail to be amusing.’’"—Daily Zelegraph. 


VOLS. IIT. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. Herworru Dixon. Second Edition, 8vo. 30s. Completing the Work, 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, 1860 to 1863. Ry the late Nassau 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M, C. M. Sutpson. z vols. 30s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moreswortn, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c, 3 vols. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosiysoy, Author of 


“ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


POET and PEER. By 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Dedicated to Lord LyTron. 
“*Poct and Peer’ is a nevel of unusual merit, the work of a cultivated man of the worl 
who describes what he has himseii seen. Itis. both in intention and execution, the best 
. Aidé’s novels, and will interest and amuse every reader who takes it up.’"—A thenwum. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JosepH Hatron. 3 vols. 


“One of the best novels of the season. It is sure to become exceedingly popular.”—Post, 
“ A vigorous and spirited novel, which will well maintain Mr. Hatton's established reputa. 
tion. The story is fuil of stirring incident and very cleverly put together.” —John Bull. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceci 


Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ An unusually interesting story. Many of the characters are admirably drawn."’—Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


GeorRGE MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & 
BLACKET?’S STANDARD LipRaRY. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Jay 8, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS. By 


JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 
“ By the publication of this in every way remarkable work Captain Creagh has rendered & 
service to the world which it would be well-nich impossible to over-estimate........ This isa 
work which must be read by all.”"—JMorning L’ost. 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. ByF.W. 


Hackitanner. Translated by E. WotTMANN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Daily News says: “ Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens is in his 
— eye tor grotesque and droll characteristic, and his sympathy for fun, pathos, and sim- 
plicity.” 

The A thenceum says: “ Dickens could never have written or inspired Hacklinder'’s most 
famous story..... »-. fhe English rendering is excellent, reading like an original rather than 
a translation, and should secure for the novel a considerable English circulation.” 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Atice 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Spectator says: “ A very good story after the manner of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’" 


LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By James 


B. BayNarp, Author of ‘* The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Spectator says: “ It has the crowning merit of being distinctly readable........ Above 
the average of merit.” 


KINGS in EXILE. By Atrnoyse Davpet. 


From the French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HOLLYWOOD. By L. Watrer, 


Author of “‘ A Canadian Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols. 3ls. Gd. 


THE ACTOR’S WIFE. By Epmuyp Leartues, 


Actor. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G. Wess 


Appleton, Author of “Catching a Tartar” and “Frozen Heartz.” 


3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. 


(Now ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


Published this day, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains for 


GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE, PUBLISHER TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


(HE ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a general {ntroduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Ty, H. Wakb, M.A. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 7s. Gd. 
(Jmmediately. 


Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 7s. 6d. 
(Jmmediately. 


FRANCIS DEAK : Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by M. E. GRanT Durr, M.P. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE DEFENCE of ROME;; and other Poems. 


By Ersest Myers, Author of “ The Puritans,” Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 
[Yow ready. 


WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Barrour 


Browne, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Yow rcady, 


the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phdo of Plato. Translated 
[/mmediately, 


[HE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES; 
bei 
into 


by F. J. Crown 8vo. 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


interpreted in view of their relations to each other. By Henry CALDER- 
woop, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. [/mmediately. 


FLNGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. 


SroprorD A, BRooKE. With Chronological Tables and Index. Large paper 


edition, hand-made, demy 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


(THE GIFTS of CIVILISATION ; and other 


Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurca, LL.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. [Yow ready. 


THE CARE of the INSANE, and their 


LEGAL CONTROL. By J. C. Buckyi1, M.D., F.R.S,, late Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitor of Lunatics, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 


[DEGENERATION : a Chapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


SECOND STEPS to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION ; with Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and 
Examination Papers in Greek Scholarship, By the Rev. BLOMFIELD 
Jackson, M.A. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Mortey. New Volume: 


COWPER. By Gorpwiy Suirn. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl. 


By Amy Dunsmuir. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2is, [You ready, 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“ The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. [Neat week. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Volumes : 


LOUISIANA ; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. Two 
Stories by Frances H. Burnett. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 


RODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, Jun. Crown 
vO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY 1880, No. DCCLXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part I. 
PETER THE GREAT AND SYRIA. 
REATA; or, What’s in a Name. Conclusion: 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
RUSSIA AND NIHILISM IN THE NOVELS OF M. TOURGENIEF. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VI. 
A WOMAN’S WISDOM. 
THE REIGN OF BUNKUM: a Letter to John Bull, Esq. 


REATA: What’s ina Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 


Originally published in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post ya tg 


DAVID ARMSTRONG; or, Before the Dawn. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 17s, day. 


WHAT I SAW in KAFFIR-LAND. By 


Sir STEPHEN LAKEMAN (Mazar PacHA). Post Svo, 8s. 6d. 


“ Sir Stephen Lakeman’s volume will, we are sure, find many readers, for his adventures 
have been both numerous and exciting, and they are well told.”—Broad Arrow. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 


By Joun Hitt Berron,D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland; Author 
of a “ History of Scotland,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
** A valuable addition to our historical literature.”—Saturday Review. 
“ A history that is dignified without being dull, lively without being shallow, eloquent with- 
hen nt humour.” 


out trick or mannerism, and w occasion serves, lit up by twinkles of quai 


LITTLE COMEDIES. By Juxian Srurets, 


Author of “ John-a-Dreams,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ This charming little book.”"—A theneum. 

“ The brightness and sparkle of dialogue and the lightness of touch which give harmony to 
the comedies, withholding what is either too grave or too comic, show that the writer is no 
* *prentice hand.’ ”’—Pall Gazette. 


A DREAMER. By Karuarme Wy pe. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ Contai ich ‘k, so much er, and such flashes of ali 


COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


Comprising Eighty-nine Tales by Various Authors, 12 vols. handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, 30s. 


“ Ranging from grave to gay, from mystic to absurd, the stories are for all manner of moods 
and for every order of taste.”-d thencrum, 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Translated out 


of Latin into English by JoHn, Marquess of Bure, K.T. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 
cloth boards, edges uncut, 42s. 


LINDA TRESSEL. By Anruony 


Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NINA BALATKA. By Aytuoyy Trottope. 


Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Published this day, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vout. X.—SAINT SIMON. 
By CLIFTON W. COLLINS, M.A. 


The Series contains : 
DANTE. By the Epiror. 
. VOLTAIRE. By Major-General Sir E, B, HAMLEY. 
. PASCAL. By Principal 
PETRARCH. By HENny REEvE, C.B, 
GOETHE. By A. Haywarp, QC. 
MOLIERE. By Mrs. and F. Tarver, M.A, 
+ MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lucas Coins, M.A, 
RABELAIS, By Wauter BESANT, M.A, 
. CALDERON. By E. J. HasELL. 


In preparation : 
CERVANTES. By the Epiror. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNS and MADAME DE STAEL, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
6ls 
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HDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ 
TO DEVONSIIIRE, 
SOUTH and NORTH. 


By R.N. WORTH, F.G §., Author of “ 
Plymouth,” “ The of Mining Skill in the 


and,” 
With 2 Maps and! Pian of aw Cathedral. 


GUIDE 


of 
est of 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth. 


SECOND EDITION, with Map. 


CORNWALL AND THE SCILLY 
ISLES 


Containing full information concerning all the Princi- 
pal Piaces and Objects of Interest in the County. 


By WALTER H. TREGELLAS, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 


be wan eminently readable book, into which the writer has 
muc! valuable information not often found in 
wor softhe kind. Mr. Tregellas has the advantage of being 
perfectly familiar with his and to al 
adds a keen oft of tourists. T 
ruutes are so clear arly laid ‘down. hat those who follow them 
need not fear that they wiil miss any oa of geological, 
or artistic —Examiner. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Beysamin 


CLARKE. With Ma 


“ The publication of this extremely useful little 2 outdo, full 
as it is of all kinds of practical likely to 
increase the number of visitors to these gems of oce " 


imes. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cnarres Cox, 


— of “ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” With 


ek he guide is excellent, and one of the best and most 
—s- ever written to help the tourist in his rambles through 
one of the most attractive counties in England.” 


Manchester Examiner. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worrn, 


¥.G.S., &c., Author of “* History of Plymouth,” “The 
Tee © of Min ing Skill in the West of England,” &c. 


“ Interesting to the general reader, as well as valuable to 
fouriee. It is full of information of the most acceptable kind, 
ee — | printed, excellently arr and contains a capital 


"— Western Daily Mercury. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrn, 


GS. he. With Map und Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
* Admirably —— and thoroughly practical, being 
based, Ur an ae y large extent, on personal experience 


aud obse 
Western | Morning News. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. 
I. JENKINSON, F,R.G.S., Author of Pragtical Guides to 
“North Wales,” “The Isle of Man,” “The Isle of 
Wight,” &c. With Ma ap. 
“In aneat and comprehensive form, this volume will be 
found to satisfy bay wants of tourists who may desire to cover 
the largest area in the shortest time, not miss anything 
by the way.” —Lir (bion. 


KENT. By G. Pairs Brvas, F.GS. 
Map and Plans of y and 
Be There i is no other county which offers so 
i as well as easily accessi 
a London as Kent, and a cheap and 
guide-book such as Mr. Bevan's will be welcome to this 
"—Saturday Review. 


NORFOLK. By Watrer Ryze. With 
ap and Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 
= ue Rye’s Guide is really a charming little volume, cheap, 
very Landy, very an It is sure to 
eomman sale among excursionists on the Great 
Eastern fine.’ *—Norfolk Chronicle. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. within a 

Circle of Twelve Miles, with Specimens of Short Mixing 

to Hatfield, Knole, St. Alban 

and Wind By A FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF 

‘ANTIQUARIES. With Ma) 

“*Round About London’ is ally for the 

-excursionist = wishes to tu good account his Saturday 
half-holiday. This is not the fi fret ‘ea of ae kind that has 
been publi with this object, ae it is the most concise and 
the most exact.""—Pal/ Mali Gaze 


SURREY. ByG. Bevan, F.G.S. 
With 2 Ma: 

*s ‘podestzion with this little book in his pocket can 
onal make a mistake in his choice of excursions, and if he 
eonsult wi ient care the two admirable maps, he is not 
lxely to go astray.""—Spectator. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Coamserrs, Author of 
“ A Handbook for Eesthourne,” &e. With Map and Plan 
of Chichester Cathedral. 

“ Nicely planned for visits to the chief watering-places first, 

— then from east to west, through the more central districts, 

rwards, and with a — Septet ion of really con- 
siderable interest and conciseness.''—Gra 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. By G. Pui_iips BEVAN, F.G.S, With Map 
and Plan of York Minster. 

~ All that can be desired in respect of bility and con- 
ciseness of description. It gives ample details upon matters 
whieh a tourist ought to know if he is to have the full benefit 
of his exeursions.""—Leeds Mercury. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
G. PHILLIPS BEvAN. F.GS8. 
“ The information concerning eve ce of 
its boundary is con: and thoroughly to ree point. It is well 
arranged, handy, convenient, cheap, and strictly en 
iquary. 


within | 


NEW MAPS. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF 
THE WORLD. 

Showing all the Chief Ports of the World, the Ocean 
Currents, the Trade Winds and Monsoons, the 
principal Ocean Mail Routes, the Sub- 
warine Telegraph Cables, &e. 

In Four sheets, size, 5 feet by 3 feet. Coloured, in sheets, Ms. ; 

mounted, on d, on 


rollers, or in case, 253. ; mounte: 
spring rollers, £5. 


MATHIESON'S MAP OF THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND 
AND SCUTLAND. 

With Lists of Running Powers of the various Com- 
panies. Coloured to show the Country worked 
by each Company. 

Scale, about 6 miles to an inch ; size 27 inches by 40. In 
sheet, 21s. ; mounted, in case, 26s. ; On rollers, 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


With all the Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite 
Lake on the North, Newby bridge on the South, 
Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes 
Water on the East. 


Showing the Contours of Equal Altitude. oa marking in 
Feet tne heights of all the principal Hills = d Mountains, 
distinguishing the Woods, & 


On the scale of 1 inch to a mile: size, 27 inches by 32. 
Folded in cover, plain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. -¢ ; mounted in 
case, plain, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF KABUL 


And the Country Round as far as Kohistan. 
Tagao,and Lughman ; Gandamak, Kurram, and Shutar- 
gardan ; the Upper Logar ; Maidan and Argandi. 


With the Sites of the recent Conflicts, the Heights of ‘cso 
tains given, and Military Routes marked in 


Scale, 2 miles to an inch ; size, 40 inches by 27 indies 
Sheet, 6s. ; mounted, in case, 10s. 


STANFORD'S LARGE SCALE MAP 
OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Coloured to show the New British Frontiers, according 
to the Treaty of Gandamak. 


Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 38 inches by 32 inches. 
Sheet, 6s. ; mounted, in case, 10s, 


LIBRARY MAP OF JAPAN, 
Compiled by E. KNIPPING, Esq. 


This is an entirely new and original Map, compiled from 
the various large divisional Maps prepared by the Japanese 
Government, and Corrected and Extended from Journeys 
made for the purpose by the Author. 
show the Railways, Chief R 
and the 


Supplementary Maps 
oads, Telegraphs and Light- 
new Administrative Divisions introduced in 


Bise, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches ; scale, 17 miles to an inch. 
‘Coloured. in SI 23.5 mounted, on rollers, or in 
case, Fay 38. ; mounted, on spring rollers, £8 


MAP OF UPPER AND LOWER 
CANADA, 


New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, 
Cape Breton Island, Newfoundland, and a large 
Portion of the United States, 

By J. ARROWSMITH. 


Scale, 35 miles to an inch ; size, 49 inches by 26. Two sheets, 
coloured, 63. ; mounted in ease, 10s. ; on roller, varnished, 15s. 


GENERAL MAP OF AUSTRALIA. 


With all the Recent Explorations, Tracks of the 
Priucipal Explorers, the Roads, Railways, 
Telegraphs, and Altitudes, 


Originally Drawn by and Engraved under the immetiate 
superintendence of the late JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
Revised and Corrected to Present Date. 


Scale, 80 miles to an inch ; s'ze, 44 inches by 26. 
coloured, 63. ; mounted, in case, 10s, 


Sheets, 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Constructed from the most recent Official Documents. 
Its bold style and accuracy, together with the introduction 
of the Latest Surveys, admirably fit it for the Office and for 
re neral purposes. It shows the Latest Divisions into Counties. 
‘he Railways are all carefully drawn. 


Seale, 17 miles to an _ 3 size. 50 inches by 58 inches ; 
mounted in case, 16s. ; any roller, varnished, 21s, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Large post 8vo. with Tieswetions and 21 Maps, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOUNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the Africa’ Volume in Stanford's Compendium 
of Geography and Trav el’ ; late Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 


“ Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious 
details to be found in most school-books of geogra} phy, has 
produced a work in some respects more complete t 
other of the kind with which we are acquainted. He h 
aimed at giving the general results of the latest and A. +4 
search in the great departments of he text-book amid the 
ever-increasing host of competitors is text- k deserves to 
take a high place. The work is copiously illustrated wi ith 
maps ; those relating to historical geogr: ot. are gems, pic- 
turing, as they do, the rome gy harp of the grey cloud 
of ignorance from B.C. 450 d own to the latest Arctic expedi- 
tion. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate 
exposition of the main facts and pie pes in the es 
de ments of geography. not only useful as a text-boo! 
colleges and the higher schools, or a3 a handy feference-book, 
but to a large extent very interesting reading.” —Zimes. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. — “ Mage and Illustrations, 


GEOGRAPHY for LI TTLE CHILDREN. 
By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 


“ T venture to hope that this little book may supply a want 
of which I have heard many people complain. ks such 
as the Primers of Geography are. too advanced to be used in 
teaching young children, while * Elementary Text-Books’ 
and * First Geographies’ are for the most part mere lists of 
names. If Political Geography can only understood in 
connexion with History, then surely the sole object of the 
earliest instruction in geography should be to show children 
how to use a map, and to teach them a little of that ele- 
feareirt opine geography which forms the basis of all 

knowledge about the earth." —Extract from Preface. 


Crown 8vo. with 32 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; or with 
the Illustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, lis. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN: 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes 
and Young Children 
By GEORGE HENSLOW, M. A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
, Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew’ 3 
Medica! School, the Birkbeck Institute, 
&c., and xaminer on Natural Science for 
the College of Preceptors. 

“Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be 
put into practical use in schools, without the slightest doubt 

that children would take to it."—Science Gossip. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s, 


THE GREAT ICE AGF, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 


“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observa- 
tion, wide research. and sound reasoning. It presents in a 
readable form the chief features of the Great Ice Avge, and 
illustrates them very amply from those great tracts of Scotland 
in = glaciation ‘has left its most distinct and most enduring 


ve 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 
And of the Progress Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Day. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons, 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “* The Fairy-land of Science,” “ Botanical 
Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” 

“ Guides to literature abound ; pice to science similar in 
urpose and character to Miss ickley's Histor are un- 

nown. ‘The writer's plan, therefore, is original, and ner 
execution of the plan is altogether admirable. Miss Buckley 
has had a long training in science, and there are signs on 
every pace of this volume of the careful and conscientious 
manner in which she has performed her task. This is not all. 
i good and solid book may be a dull book, but Miss Buckley 
is neverdull. She sees clearly what she describes, and Se 
interest felt by the author is imparted to the reader. 
grams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value ‘of 
the compendium."’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 
THE COBHAM JOURNALS: 


Abstracts and Summaries of Meteorological and Phenolozical 
Observations, made by Miss CAROLINE pecaewonta, 
at Cobham. Surrey, in the years 1825 to 
With Introduction, Tables, &c., 
ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.MLS, 


On sheet, size 18 inches by 42, 2s. 6d.; or with Descriptive 
Letter-press, 3s. 


TIME SCALES, HORIZONTAL AND 
VERTICAL. 
Contrived since 1853 for } Femprical Picture Writing and 


By J. F. CAMPBELL, F.G.S S.» Author of 
“ Trost and Fire,” 

Upon this seale, which is divided = every day of the 
year, the increasing and decreasing length of the day is 
shown by season curves, which give “the hours of sunset and 
sunrise on the parallel of London ; ; the mean temperature and 
the averas ge hon ight of the barometer is also shown fur every 
day in the y 

he se oT is Fale published plain, and would be useful for 
noting any daily event that can be calculated beforehand, 
or the rising and of stars 
or high water at London Bridge to the rise and fall 
or the variation in the Bank rate. —— 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; 


and Published by DAVID JONES, 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Satur day, May 8, 1880, 
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